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PREFACE. 



Pabt of this summaiy, for it can pret^id to no 
higher title, appeared in the 19th, 21st, and 
22nd numbers of the British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review, as an analysis of Ferdi- 
nando Eanalli's Istorie Italiane, Since then, I 
have been often urged by some Italian friends, 
who had taken an honourable share in the 
movement of 1848, to expand these articles into a 
small book, bringing down ttie narrative (which 
I had closed at 1849) to the present day. 

"It must be short or nobody will read it,*' 
was the recommendation of one amongst them 
who had visited England sin^e his exile, and 
be^ai received as a distinguished guest in some 
of our first circles. " Your couniaypeople have 
too many bo(is to take up their attention upon 
subjects that immediately concern them, to have 
much time to bestow upon the lengthy recital 
of our misfortunes/' 

The tmih of this assertion I was fully aware 
of. The knowledge that it would be labour lost 
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IV PREFACE. 

had already deterred me from translating any of 
the recent Italian historians. I believe an Eng- 
lish reader would succumb after twenty pages 
either of Eanalli or Gualterio ; yet these are by 
far the most practical, the least prosy, and the 
least exaggerated of any of the native writers. 
To set about condensing, what no one has 
hitherto attempted to relate, with any accuracy, 
under three or four volumes at least, into three or 
four hundred pages, was by no means an exhi- 
larating prospect : — still I wished so earnestly to 
contribute my mite towards dissipating the igno- 
rance and misconception that prevails amongst 
us relative to Italian affairs, that at last I took 
courage. 

I should be sorry to call upon my readers 
to wade through the dreary array of volumes, 
pamphlets, and newspapers, my task compelled 
me to digest ; still more sorry to leave upon 
their minds any trace of its bewildering com- 
plications. If, however, my object should in 
any way be attained, and, through an insight 
into Italy's pasty her present be more fairly ap- 
preciated, I shall be well rewarded. 

It now only remains for me to give a list 
of all the publica,tions from which I have 
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drawn my materials ; and to add the assurance 
that an earnest desire to state the truth has 
been seconded by more means than are often 
accessible to foreigners, of ascertaining it. 
Genoa, 27th January, 1859. 
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Peesent Political Division of Italy as settled at the 
OoNGBEss Off Vienna. 

L Sardinia : Brief sketch of its previous history — Its geo* 
graphical limits — Population, army, and navy — Present 
Sovereign Victor Emmanuel. — 11. Lombabdo-Venetiak 
Provinces : Origin of the Austrian domination over the 
Milanese — ^Napoleon invades Italy, and possesses himself 
of liomhardy and Venice, and forms a kingdom, naming 
Eugene Beauhamais as Viceroy — The two provinces 
armezed to Austria in 1814-18] 5 — Their extent, popu- 
lation, and proportion of military force raised hy con- 
scription for the Austrian army. — III. Tuscany and 
LiTcuA : Ori^ally comprised in various repuhlics, united 
under a Prince of the House of Lorr^ne in 1757 — Pre- 
sent Grand Duke Leopold II. — Extent, population, army, 
and navy. — IV. Paska and Placektia passed imder the 
rule of a Bourbon Prince in 1737 — Depravity of the late 
Grand Duke — Assassinated in 1854 — Extent, population, 
and army. — V. Modena : Its Archduke a member of the 
House of Austria— Extent, population, &c. — ^VI. Papal 
States : Mode of government ; extent of territory, popu- 
lation, and army. — ^VIL San Marino a petty republic — 
VIII. Monaco, the smallest existing sovereignty. — ^IX. 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies: Geographical limits — 
Early history — The Island of Sicily predominant in the 
Middle Ages — Kingdom consolidated in 1735 under a 
Bourbon Prince of Spain — Sicilian Constitution of 1812, 
guaranteed by England, violated by the King of Naples 
in 1816 — ^Extent, population, army, navy, and commerce 
of the kingdom — Present Monarch, Ferdimmd IL 

It is essential to the clear understanding of the 
vicissitudes and struggles of which we have 
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taken upon ourselves to give an outline, that 
the reader should carry in his mind some notion 
of the general history, the reigning dynasties, 
and teriitorial divisions of the Italian Peninsula. 
Charitably desirous of sparing him, wherever 
possible, the endless intricacies of the Eepublics 
and petty States of the Middle Ages, we take 
the treaties of 1815 as our starting-point, and 
proceed to describe the following kingdoms and 
principalities of which Italy was then recognised 
to consist : — The kingdom of Sardinia, the Loni- 
bardo- Venetian kingdom, the grand duchy of 
Tuscany, the duchy of Parma, the duchy of 
Modena, the duchy of Lucca (now annexed to 
Tuscany), the Pontifical States, the little Ee- 
public of San Marino, the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, and the insignificant principality of 
Monaco ; giving a rough total of 24,000,000 of 
inhabitants and 119,679 square miles. 

I. SARDINIA. 

Tlie kingdom of Sardinia, as is well known, 
had for its cradle a few barren valleys on the 
French side of the Alps. In the year 1000, 
Beroldo, a powerful vassal of the King of 
Burgundy, was invested with the fief of Man- 
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rienne in Savoy, and we speedily find his de- 
scendants rising in influence and fame. By 
marriage with Adelaide of Susa, a wealthy 
Princess, who brought as her dowry a consider- 
able portion of the most fertile districts of 
Piedmont, Oddone, the fourth Count of Savoy, 
established a footing on the Italian soil, which 
it became the rooted policy of his house to main- 
tain and extend. 

The list of the possessions over which King 
Victor Emmanuel II., the lineal descendant of 
Beroldo, now holds sway, accumulated during 
the course of eight centuries by conquest or 
negotiation, shows how his ancestors went on 
acquiring preponderance in Italy, to consolidate 
which they were content to cede, one by one, the 
chief part of their Trans- Alpine provinces, and 
from having owned Greneva, the Canton de Vaud, 
Bourg en Bresse, Bugey, and Valromey (the 
three last now constituting the French depart- 
ment of the Ain), remained with only Savoy to 
divert their attention from an exclusively Italian 
policy. At the same time it must be remarked, 
that from the force of custom, tradition, and 
intermarriage, the language of France long con- 
tinued to be spoken at the Court of Turin, and 
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by the nobility; and a tone of G^allicism was 
suffered to predominate in the social relations of 
the country, wholly at variance with the extemsl 
measures of the Grorernment, and the independ- 
ence of action it always claimed. 

This State, with an area of 29,167 square 
miles, and 5,000,000 of inhabitants, comprises 
the duchy of Savoy ; the principalities of Pied- 
mont and Carignano, the inheritance of Adelaide 
of Susa; the marquisate of Ivrea, which sub- 
mitted to Savoy in 1313 ; the lordship of Ver- 
eelli, ceded by the duke of Milan in 1427 ; the 
county of Asti, obtained in 1531 ; the marqui- 
sate of SaluzBo, long contested by the French, 
saeA exchanged in 1601 against Bourg en Bresse, 
Bugey and Valromey ; the marquisate of Mont- 
ferrat (lying between Piedmont and the republic 
of Crenoa), Alessandria, Valenza, LomelBna, dis- 
memberments of the duchies of Mantua and 
Milan, acquired at the peace of Utrecht in 1718 ; 
the island of Sardinia, whence the regal title is 
derived, in 1720; Tortona, Novara, and Oltre- 
Po-Pavese, other fragments of the rich territory 
of Milan, so long and pertinaciously desired, 
made over at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; Nice, 
which in 1386 became incorporated with Pied- 
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m<Hit by a nobler means tlian conquest, tlMf 
delibe»te vote of its inbaWtants, wbo voluntariijr 
{daced themfselres under tbe rule of the ekival-' 
rons Amadeias VII., better known in history as 
the Eed Count; and lastly, the republic of 
Genoa, assigned to the King of Sardinia at the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815. 

By a just and paternal administration, the 
territories thus gained have been fused into a 
homogeneous whole; provincial jealousies have 
been appeased, rankling memories laid at rest. 
Genoa is the most signal triumph in this 
greatest of victories. Forty-four years only 
have passed since a yeU of despair and execra- 
tion rose up frwn the queen-like city, on learn- 
ing that her independence was laid low, and that 
the great Powers of Europe had allotted her to 
the Sardinian monarchy. Since then, her spirit 
of disaffection has been imceasingly feauied by 
the high-priest of Italian democracy; yet such 
is the irresistible influence of liberality and for- 
bearance, that as a thing of the past may be 
counted her murmurs at this union, or her 
republican aspirations. 

Victor Emmanuel II., tbe reigning sovereign^ 
was born in 1820, and ascended the throne on 
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the abdication of his father, Charles Albert, the 
evening after his overthrow at Novara, the 23rd 
of March, 1849. In 1842 he married his cousin, 
Adelaide of Austria, daughter of the Archduke 
Eegnier. The Queen, dying in 1855, left five 
'children, the eldest of whom, the Princess Clo- 
tilde, has recently been united to Prince Napo- 
leon of France. Umberto, Prince of Piedmont, 
heir apparent to the crown of Sardinia, is now 
fifteen years of age. 

The Sardinian army, in time of peace, amounts 
to 43,000 men ; when placed on a war footing, to 
90,000, levied by conscription, much on the same 
system as in France. The navy consists of 25 
vessels, of which 14 are steamers, carrying a 
total of 403 guns, and manned by 5500 sailors, 
also levied by conscription, Genoa and Spezia 
are the two naval harbours. The mercantile 
marine numbers 3305 ships, giving a total of 
167,000 tons burden, and employs 27,000 men. 

II. THE LOMBARDO-VENETIAN STATES. 

We now come to the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom, belonging to Austria. The Duchy of 
Milan, generally designated the Milanese, the 
wealthiest and most fertile of the Italian pro- 
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vinces, has been under the direct government of 
foreigners since 1535, when, on the death of 
the last of the Sforza family (the successors to 
the famous Visconti), Dukes of Milan, the 
Emperor, Charles V., claimed the duchy, in de- 
fault of immediate heirs, as an imperial fief. 
Francis I. of France, on the other hand, urged 
his claims to the inheritance through a maternal 
ancestor ; but the battle of Pavia giving an ir- 
resistible ascendancy to his rival, the Milanese 
remained to the victor, and, on the abdication of 
Charles, reverted to his son, Philip II., with the 
other dependencies of the Spanish Crown. 

Before long, however, a prospect arose of its 
conjunction with Piedmont under an Italian 
prince : the Duke of Savoy, Charles Emmanuel 
I., married the eldest daughter of Philip II., 
and it was stipulated that their first-bom son 
should be invested with this, as well as his 
paternal dominions, under the title of King of 
Lombardy. But the eldest son of this mar- 
riage dying in childhood, the Court of Spain, 
desirous of shuffling oS the engagement, de- 
clared it was not bound to give the benefit of 
it to his younger brother. 

A few years later, Henri IV. of France revived 
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the hopes of the Duke, by confiding to him his 
project of curbing the encroachments of Grermany, 
in which the annexation of the Milanese to the 
dominions of Savoy, and their formation into 
the kingdom of Lombardy, formed part; bat 
the dagger of Eavaillac cat short his magnifi- 
cent intentions, and deferred anew the fulfihnent 
of the dreams of the House of Savoy. 

The successors of Philip II. continued to hold 
this province until the wars of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, when the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
adjudged it to Austria, who at the same time 
was confirmed in the possession of the duchy of 
Mantua, which she had seized upon during the 
war. Henceforth the latter and the Milanese 
shared the same fortunes, and, under the name 
of Lombardy, became identified. 

Up to 1796, when Italy was overrun by the 
victorious armies of Napoleon, the House of 
Hapsburg enjoyed these possessions undis- 
turbed; and, far from the severity and exclu- 
sively German policy which have marked its sway 
subsequent to the Congress of Vienna, it conti- 
nued the system pursued by Spain, allowing the 
Lombards a special admkdstration, and many 
national privileges. 
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A brilliant period of nearly twenty years suc- 
ceeded to the French invasi<Mi, during which, as 
the capital of Upper Italy, and the seat of the 
Vioe-Eegal Court, where Eugene Beauhamais 
displayed regal magnificence, Milan was raised to 
unprecedented prosperity. Before long the ad- 
dition of Venice gave completeness to the new 
State. In 1806 this celebrated city, with its 
terra firma provinces, was ceded by Austria to 
France after a precarious tenure of ten years. 
The Serene Republic, the most ancient govern- 
ment in Europe, had outlived her palmiest days 
when she ingloriously submitted to be handed 
over by Napoleon to Austria, at the treaty of 
Campo Formio in 1796; and amongst the in- 
consistencies in the former's public transactions, 
none certainly exceed the coolness with which, 
after having induced the Venetians to surrender 
to France as to a sister republic, he transferred 
them to the Emp^x)r Francis 11. 

But all was forgiven when the conqueror of 
Austerlitz gave Venice back to Italy, and turned 
a fiivourable ear to the suggestion of erecting a 
kingdom of North Italy, independent of his 
sceptre. The old scheme of placing the Iron 
Oown of IiOml>axdy on the head of a Prince of 
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Savoy was tLen revived by the Duke Melzi and 
others of the leading Italian politicians ;* but 
Napoleon had little sympathy for this House, 
the chief of which, Charles Emanuel IV., a w^eak 
and bigoted monarch, stripped by the French 
Directory of his territories in the Peninsula, had 
retired to the island of Sardinia, and he therefore 
discountenanced the proposal, without, however, 
definitively putting an end to the hopes of even- 
tual separation from the French Empire. But 
his downfall frustrated these designs, if ever sin- 
cerely entertained, and the Lombardo- Venetians, 
after the most dazzling promises of national mde- 
-pendencey put forward hy Austria herself, \ gloomily 

* Cesare Balbo. Ltf Speranze d'ltalia, p. 12. 

t In 1809, the Archduke John, seeking to stu* up the 
Italian populations against the French, addressed to them 
the following proclamation : — 

"Italians! Listen to the voice of liberty and reason. 
Both tell you that you are the slaves of France, that you 
are wasting your blood and treasure on her behalf. The 
kingdom of Italy (i. e. as promised by Napoleon) is but a 
dream, an idle name. Conscription, taxes, oppression in 
every form, the nullity of your political existence, — these 
are facts. Reason must demonstrate that in such a state of 
humiliation you can neither be safe, nor be respected, nor 
be Italians. Would you become so once for all ? Unite your 
forces, your arms, your hearts, to the generous eflforts of 
the Emperor Francis. At this moment he is about to 
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saw themselves annexed in 1814-15 to her do- 
minions. 

The Lombardo-Venetian kingdom contains 
17,511 square miles; its population amounts to 
nearly 5,000,000. In ordinary times* the con- 
scription furnishes 60,000 troops to the Imperial 
army, sent to serve in remote parts of the empire, 
while Bohemians, Hungarians, and Croatians, 
furnish the garrisons of Upper and Central Italy. 

III. TUSCANY AND LUCCA. 

The grand duchy of Tuscany comprises the 
ancient republics of Florence, Pisa, Sienna, and 
Lucca, with the island of Elba in the Mediter- 
ranean. Lucca was converted into a duchy at the 
Congress of Vienna as an appanage for Charles 
Louis of Bourbon, rightful Duke of Parma, dur- 
ing the lifetime of Maria Louisa, wife of Napo- 
leon, who had been granted the sovereignty of 
that State. On the death of this Princess 
(1847), Lucca, as had been previously stipulated, 

despatch a powerful army into Italy. He does this, not to 
satisfy a vain thirst of conquest, but in self-defence, and to 
assure the independence of all the nations of Europe." 

♦ We are unable, at this moment, to state with correct- 
ness its amount in time of war. 

b 
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rererted to Tuscany, and Charles Louis took 
possession of his hereditary dominions. 

The present Grand Ducal family is a branch 
of the Austrian House. On the extincti(m of the 
Medici, Grand Dukes of Tuscany, the comntry ia. 
1737 passed according to treaty into the hands of 
Francis, Duke of Lorraine, husband of the Em- 
press Maria Theresa^ who r^5eived it as aa equiva- 
lent for that duchy thenceforth incorporated 
Mrith France. Their second son, Pietro Leopoldo, 
reigned in Florence as Grand-duke, while the 
eldest, Joseph II., succeeded the Empress at 
Vienna. The reigns of the two brothers form 
the brightest pages in the history of their re- 
spective States. Pietro Leopoldo is still enthu- 
siastically remembered by the Tuscans as a wise 
and great reformer. He made Tuscany a model 
for aU other Governments of that period, by his 
ecclesiastical reforms, his revision of the civil and 
criminal code, and other needful internal changes; 
trade, agriculture, public instruction, literature, 
and the fine arts, being at the same time sedu- 
lously encouraged. 

His grandson the actval Gh-and-duke, Leo- 
pold II., bom in 1797, and married to Maria 
Antonia, sister of the Sing of Najples^ hafl not 
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followed in Ms footsteps. In the first twenty 
years of his reign, however, the patriotism and 
energy of two successive Prime Ministers pre- 
served the institutions of the great Leopold in- 
viola4;e, and his descendant, being a mild and 
well-intentioned Prince, enjoyed a large share 
of popularity. But, since 1845, his moral weak- 
ness and subserviency to Naples ; his infringe- 
ment of some of the Leopoldiise laws, coupled with 
the suspicion that he contemplated their entire 
abrogation ; and above all hk partizanship with 
Austria^ — have thoroughly destroyed the respect 
and affection with which his sul]jects once re- 
garded him. 

The Hereditary Prince Ferdinand was bom in 
183& 

Tuscany contains 9179 square miles, and a 
peculation of 1,786,875. The irmy consists of 
12,000 men ; the navy of six small sailing craft, 
manned by 147 men. The merchant service 
numbers 711 ships, measuring 31,340 tons, and 
&DfiojiRg 6222 men. 

IV. PARMA AND PIACENZA. 

The duchy of Parma comprdbends three 
ntall principalities — ^Parma> Piacenza, and Gua- 

b 2 
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stalla. The Government of this State was held 
for two centuries by the Farnese family ; but in 
1731, on the death of Antonio, the last Prince of 
this line, it was adjudged, after much contention, 
to Philip of Bourbon, son of Philip V. of Spain 
(the grandson of Louis XIV.), and his second 
wife, Elizabeth Farnese, who had long been bent 
on securing this inheritance for her son. From 
this Prince the succession has continued un- 
broken, though the spoliations of Napoleon, and 
subsequently the arrangement we have noticed 
respecting the Empress Maria Louisa, excluded 
the family for many years from their posses- 
sions. When Charles Louis was summoned to 
Parma in 1847, it was to find his subjects in all 
the fervour of the Italian movement, and clamo- 
rous for reform. Shrinking from the dangers 
and responsibilities of his position, the Duke 
threw himself into the arms of Austria; but 
shortly after finding the tide of afiairs running 
against his allies, he made some tardy conces- 
sions, and fled from the country. The Parmesans 
then ojfifered themselves to Piedmont. After the 
disastersof Charles Albert, they were compelled by 
the Austrians to receive back their Duke under the 
Imperial segis. The abdication of Charles Louis 
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kft them to the tender mercies of his son, 
Charles III., who seemed desirous of imitating 
the mingled ferocity, sensuality, and buflToonery 
of Bome's worst Emperors. The State groaned 
beneath his tyranny and suspicion ; an immense 
number of persons of note were exiled or im- 
prisoned on the most frivolous political grounds; 
and the taxes were raised to an unheard-of ex- 
tent to supply almost fabulous debauchery. At 
length he had determined on laying a sacrile- 
gious hand on the revenues of the great hospital 
of Parma, and other charitable institutions ; the 
whole city stood aghast ; no redress seemed pos- 
sible where Austrian troops held the chief citadel, 
and gave their countenance to these iniquities. 

If a crime could ever be justifiable, it would 
be the secret stroke which, early in 1854, sent 
Charles III. to his last account. When it was 
known that the Duke had been carried to his 
palace, mortally woimded by the dagger of an 
assassin, — it is supposed, some outraged husband 
or brother, — no prayer went up to Heaven for 
his recovery. Even in his own family, un- 
honoured and unloved, his death was known to 
release his wife from degrading thraldom. Her 
first public act, as Eegent, conveyed a tacit cen- 
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sure on the departed, and an assurance of xs- 
dress to the population. The same edict wUioh 
announced her assumption of the Govemmeaiit 
during her son's minority, notified the dismissal 
of the Ministers, obnoxious as abettors of the 
Duke's tyranny. 

Since then, this princess, Louisa of Bourbon, 
sister of the Due de Bordeaux, has displayed 
considerable energy and administrative capacity; 
and her silent but persevering struggle agaiBiSt 
Austrian encroachment, though xmavailing as 
resped;s its material results, has obtained fOT 
her much perscmal consideration. 

The Duke of Parma, Eobert I.^ vjras boom 
in 1848. The extent of the duchy is 2274 
square miles, and its population, 496,803. The 
army, in time of peace, consists of 2802 men, and 
250 horses ; in time of war, it can be raised to 
4100 men, and 350 horses. The State is com- 
pletely inlaad, but the river Po flows through it 
on the north. On its banks, and close upon iike 
Sardinian &onti^, stands the city of Piaeenza, 
so strongly fortified by the Austrians, as to have 
become second oaolj to the evtadel of Maiittaa 
in importance. 
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The dudiy of Modena, lying between Lom- 
baa:dy, Tuscany, and Sardinia, is made up of 
five small duchies — Modena, Eeggio, G-ariag- 
nana, Massa, and Carrara. At the Congress of 
Vienna, it was allotted to Francis, Archduke of 
Austria, as heir through the female line to 
Breole Rinaldo of Este, the last of that princely 
house, which gathered round it in the sixteenUi 
century all that Italy held most distinguished 
in literature and art. None of the Italian 
princes of the Restoration were more detested 
than Francesco IV., for his relentless severity 
towards aU suspected of holding liberal views ; 
or more feared for his spirit of intrigue and dis- 
contented ambition. Mortified at not having 
received a kingdom on the re-adjustment of 
Italy, he was perpetually plotting to remedy 
this omission; and left no means untried of 
setting aside his kinsman Charles Albert's claims 
to the succession of Sardinia. 

His son, the reigning Duke, more humane in 
his disposition, is no less despotic and priest- 
ridden in his government. Reinstated by the 
Austrians after the Revolution of 1848, he has 
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since continued their ready tool. Unlike his 
neighbour, the Duchess of Parma, who seems 
to fret under the pressure of her allies and pro- 
tectors, the Duke of Modena hugs his chains, 
and delights in proclaiming to the world his 
willing vassalage. Eecently he has transferred 
his political prisoners, for greater security, to 
the Austrian dungeons of Mantua ; and forcibly 
obliged his new levies to enter the Imperial 
army. 

Bom in 1819, Francis V. is married to Alde- 
gonda of Bavaria. He has no children. With 
a pertinacity which borders on the ludicrous, he 
foUows his father's example, and refuses to ac- 
knowledge any Grovemment in France since the 
expulsion of Charles X. His two sisters are 
married to exiled Bourbon princes, — one to the 
Duke de Bordeaux, in his eyes the only legiti- 
mate Sovereign of France ; the other to Don 
Juan, younger brother to the Conde de Monte- 
molino, the Carlist claimant to the throne of 
Spain. 

This duchy contains 2129 square miles, and a 
population of 513,343. The army is large in 
proportion to the inhabitants. 
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VI. THE PAPAL STATES. 



The Eoman States occupy the centre of 
the " Italian boot," washed on the east by the 
Adriatic, and on the west by the Mediterranean ; 
Ancona and Civita-vecchia being the principal 
seaports. The dominions of the Church are 
formed of various territories, of which the 
nucleus was the duchy of Rome, conferred by 
Charlemagne upon Pope Stephen II. The duchy 
of Benevento, some three centuries later, was 
the next important acquisition. The famous 
Countess Matilda's bequest to Gregory VII. 
followed in the year 1077 ; it included the 
marches of Ancona lying along the Adriatic, 
and the duchy of Spoleto. Bologna and the 
provinces of Romagna (a term now frequently, 
although erroneously, applied to the whole of 
the Pontifical States) were conquered by Julius 
II., in 1506. 

The present Pontiff, Pius IX., elected on 16th 
June, 1846, was bom in 1792, and belongs to a 
noble though somewhat decayed family, the 
Counts Ferretti-Mastai, of Sinigaglia, near An- 
cona. The superficial extent of the States is by 
some authorities computed at 17,000 square 
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miles, though we incline to think this is an 
exaggeration. The population is generally esti- 
mated at 3,000,000; tiie census of 1853 giires 
it at 3,124,000, hut the exact truth is not easily- 
arrived at. It is almost superflaous to TCmaxk 
that the (xovemment is elective, the Pope being 
chosen hy vote, from amongst their own body, 
by the Sacred College of Cardinals. The affiaixB 
of the country are administered by a council <i£ 
Ministers, of whom the chief is Cardinal A&to- 
nelli. Secretary of State and Minister of Poreiga 
Affairs. 

Tlie whole Papal military force amounts to 
nearly 15,000 men and 1630 horses. The navy 
consists only of one or two very small steamers, 
and a solitary gun brig. Ancona, Bologna, and 
Ferrara, are in the hands of the Austrians, who 
have in each imposing garrisons. Home and 
Civita-vecchia are held by the Frendi. 

VII. SAN MABINO. 

San Marino is the last survivor of the Italiafii 
republics. Protected by its insignificance and its 
poverty, it has escaped the storms by which the 
rest of the Peninsula has been convulsed. A 
rocky mountain rising boldly from the pladiif 



Bear Rimini, in the proTince of Bomagna, con- 
stitutes this State, which does not own more 
than seventeen square miles of territory with 
7000 inhabitants. Tradition assigns its origin to 
ihe fourth c^^fcray, when a I)ahnatian soldier, 
named Murinus, having embraced Christianity, 
retked to this mountain, and there departing 
fipom the oommofflL practice of the period, instead 
of founding a convent, organized a miniature 
commonwealth. Proud of its antiquity, Saa 
Marino always claimed an equality with the 
most powerful repubKcs; in its official corre- 
spondence, Venice, when at the zenith of pros- 
perity, was addressed as " our dear sister." It 
is governed by a council of fifteen elders, elected 
horn among the principal families of <iie com- 
B»mity. 

VIII. MONACO. 

The parincipality of Monaco is a mere deft 
on the Riviera di Ponenie, the Sardinian sea- 
coast from Nice to Grenoa, It has the pecuHarity 
of being the smallest monarchy in the world. 
Piedmont would greatly desire to become 4fce 
porchaser of a territory containing but one town, 
aad 5000 inhabitants; but the Prince, Chaites 
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of Valentinois, who resides in Paris, has hitherto 
set his face against such an arrangement. 

IX. THE TWO SICILIES. 

The kingdom of the Two Sicilies embraces the 
southern and most beautiful part of the Italian 
Peninsula, consisting of the provinces of Naples, 
the Terra di Lavaro, the Capitanata, and the 
Terra di Pari (the ancient Apulia), the Calabrias, 
the Pasilicata, the Abruzzi, Terra di Otranto, 
&c., formerly called Sicily, al di qua del Faro, 
i. e. on this side of the Straits of Messina : al di 
la del Faro is the island specially called Sicily, 
which, though now a degraded province, was the 
parent State of the monarchy. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, Sicily had the 
pre-eminence. The Normans, who held both 
that and Apulia, Calabria, &c., made Palermo 
their capital; and having established a repre- 
sentative form of Grovemment, raised the king- 
dom to a high pitch of civilization and pros- 
perity. On the failure of male issue, the 
Sicilian crown passed, through a Norman prin- 
cess, in 1189, to the House of Swabia, whose 
resistance to the encroachments of the Roman 
See finally brought about its downfall. In 
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1265, the animosity of Pope Clement IV. to 
Manfred, King of Sicily, one of the most gal- 
lant princes of this line, drew down on Italy 
the calamities of a French invasion. Charles 
of Anjou, brother to Louis IX., at the head of 
a powerful army, responded to the Pontiff's in- 
vitation ; was crowned at Eome, King of the 
Sicilies; and soon after, at the bloody battle 
of Benevento, totally defeated the forces of 
Manfred, who lost his life upon the field. The 
French prince then fixed the seat of govern- 
ment at Naples, and became the founder of the 
Angevin dynasty, which subsisted until 1441. 

Sicily, on the contrary, in 1282, through the 
insurrection known as the Sicilian Vespers, 
shook off the French yoke, and offered the 
crown to Peter of Arragon, son-in-law to Man- 
fred. Under the descendants of this prince, 
the liberties of the island reached their highest 
development. At a period when the English 
constitution was still in its infancy, the Sicilian 
Parliament, composed of three estates. Clergy, 
Barons, and Commons, shared with the King 
the power of legislation, and exercised the right 
of imposing taxes, as weU as the right of 
making peace or declaring war. It was con^ 
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Yoked or dissolved every year upon no autho- 
rity but its own, and the TCing was forbidden 
to quit the country without its consent 

The extinction of this line, at the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, gave rise to the 
claims of the kings of Arragon to the vacant 
throne j claims sanctioned by the Parliament, 
on condition that the Constitution and privi- 
leges of Sicily should be maintained. This 
compact was, on the whole, faithfully observed ; 
and for more than three centuries the island, 
retaining a distinct Government, continued an- 
nexed to the Spanish crown. 

Naples, meanwhile, under her Angevin princes, 
underwent no change until the middle of the 
fifbeenth century, when the coimtry became a 
battle-field for the conflicting pretensions of 
Arragon and France- The victories of Gron- 
salvo di Cordova finally secured it for Ferdinand 
the Catholic, and Naples became a province of 
tite Spanish empire, yet having nothing in com- 
mon with Sicily, it must be borne in mind, 
except their King. 

The war of the Spanish succession caused a 
change in the map of ^Europe ; and afber many 
fluctuations, Sidly and Naples were formed into 
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one kingdom, under Charles, son of Philip V., 
the successful Bc«irbon candidate for the crown 
of Spain. Thus, in 1735, these States, aftear a 
a^aration of fonr caiticries and a half, were 
united ioto a single monaa^hy, the new King 
siHeatijag before the national representatives at 
falezxDO to observe the ancient institutions of 
the island, Chaades faithfuHy kept his pledge ; 
and, taking up his re^dence beyond the Straits, 
wkesre the royal authority was untrammelled by 
a Parliament, did not iBterfere with the aJQSidrs 
erf SicHy, — governed by a viceroy, but, in other 
respects, independent of Naples. 

But his successor, Ferdinand, jealous of the 
privileges of the Sicilians, systematically in- 
trenched upon them till 1812, when the inter- 
fa'enoe of England alone averted a revolution. 
The ancieixt constitution of the island was then 
remodelled, and adapted to the requirements of 
modan times, under the ffuarantee of Chreut JBri- 
A»«, and sworn to by the King. The dbarter 
thus revived is generally known as the English 
Constitution, and has given rise to the impression 
that the Sicilian franchises were but the birth of 
this century, instead of being invested with the 
dignity of 700 years' existence. 
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On the King of Naples' total violation of his 
oath to the Sicilians in 1816, the reader will find 
a brief notice hereafter. 

This kingdom, including the island, contains 
41,906 square miles. Its total population is 
8,423,316 souls. The army, including the Swiss 
regiments, the reserve, and the marines, amounts 
to 93,600. The navy comprehends fourteen 
sailing vessels, two of them ships of the line ; 
eleven steam frigates, and four steam corvettes, 
with sixty-nine gunboats, &c. The merchant 
service numbers about 8000 vessels, but of this, 
the vast majority are only coasting craft. The 
total tonnage is about 161,000. 

The reigning Sovereign, Ferdinand II., was 
bom 12th January, 1810. He ascended the 
throne in 1830. The heir apparent, Duke of 
Calabria (recently married to a sister of the 
Empress of Austria), was bom in 1836; his 
mother, Maria Christina, was a princess of the 
House of Savoy. The King's second consort, 
Theresa, is an Austrian princess, and has a 
numerous family. 
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ITALY. 



CHAPTEE I. 

Piedmont the key-stone of Italian independence — 
Effects of the Congress of Vienna — Retrograde spirit of 
the new rulers of Italy, and of the nobility and clergy — 
Revolutions at Naples and Piedmont, 1820-21 — Consti- 
tution sworn to by King of Naples revoked — Charles 
Albert, then Regent, favours the demands of the Piedmon- 
tese for a constitution — Is disgraced by the King, Charles 
Felix, who, together with the King oi Naples, applies to 
Austria for military succour against the people — Insur- 
rection in the Roman States in 1831, and at Modena, 
suppressed by the Austrian troops — Charles Albert suc- 
ceeds to the throne of Sardinia, and is urged, m a 
public letter, by the republican Mazzini to give liberty to 
Italy — For this effusion the writer is banished the kingdom 
— Secret revolutionary society of Oiovine Italia formed by 
Mazzini — Its mischievous tendency — Mazzini s character 
— His doctrines and schemes subservient to Austria — 
Police severities in Piedmont against Mazzini's emis- 
saries — Early career of Charles Albert — The new King 
disliked and thwarted by Austria, and so compelled to 
dissemble his real political views before his people — 
Jesuitical association of La Cattolica the constant op- 
ponent of the King — Dictation of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. 

The fate of Italy, at the present moment, hangs 
upon that of Piedmont. On the eve of another 

B 
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great straggle against Austria, the success or 
failure of the Sardinians will decide whether the 
rest of the Peninsula is to participate in the civi- 
lization, the discoveries, and the improvements 
of the age, or be condemned to worse than its 
actual servitude and inaction. But ten years 
since it was not so. In the first act of that 
grand drama, played out in 1848-49, the vari- 
ous Italian States, equal in their suiSferings and 
wrongs, seemed equal also in the importance of 
the parts assigned to them. 

To trace the causes of their downfall, and of 
Piedmont's actual supremacy by the simple 
narrative of events, condensed from the most 
trustworthy writers on the Italian question, and 
authenticated by personal experience, is the 
object of the present unpretending work. 

The Congress of Vienna, in 1815, is the fatal 
starting-point in modern Italian history. It 
restored temporal authority to the Papacy, and 
re-established and extended Austrian domination. 
The two primary evils which had afficted her 
for centuries — the source of her civil wars, her 
conspiracies, her revolutions — ^were thus rooted 
anew in Italy. 

A population of three millions in Eomagna 
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and the Marches of Ancona was given back 
to the decrepit government of priests and friars ; 
while five millions in the fertile regions of the 
north were subjected to the House of Haps- 
burg. In addition to the duchies of Milan 
and Mantua, which Austria had held previously 
to the wars of Napoleon, she was enriched with 
the territories of the Eepublic of St. Mark ; the 
whole forming, as the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom, the richest, the most compact, and the most 
strongly fortified of the States of the Peninsula. 
The Pope, and the other Sovereigns, whom 
the dictates of the Congress had recalled to their 
ancient possessions, or appointed to reign over 
new and reluctant populations, were not remiss 
in following out the policy prescribed to them 
by that august assemblage. Though surrounded 
on all sides by proofs of Napoleon's energetic 
sway, and the corresponding development of the 
national resources, these Princes clung with ob- 
stinacy to the traditions of their youth ; — ^they 
required of a people still dazzled with the glories 
of the French Empire, and with the importance 
to which, as its most favoured province, Italy 
had been raised, that they should cancel the last 
twenty-five years from their memories, and re* 
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turn to the habits and mode of thought of the 
previous generation. 

Far from any concession to the spirit of the 
age, any regard to the intellectual expansion of 
the nineteenth century, a system of narrowness 
and oppression was everywhere adopted, which 
gave additional poignancy to the popular regret 
ior the attractive vision of Italian greatness, 
unity, and advancement, which Napoleon in 
part realized, and had promised more fully to 
perfect. In some States it was made penal to 
pronounce the name of the exile of St. Helena. 
In Rome, with a littleness scarcely credible, it 
was contemplated to give up lighting the streets 
at night, because that custom owed its origin to 
the French. The public clocks put up during 
their occupation of the Eternal City, marking 
the division of the day according to the system 
prevalent throughout the greater part of Europe, 
but unfortunately termed French time by the 
common people, were next laid under an in- 
terdict. Less happy than the street-lamps, they 
were offered up to the insulted manes of an- 
tiquity. The obnoxious dial-plates were effaced, 
or adapted to the fashion of former days, the 
numeration commencing with the first hour, a 
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little after nightfall, and continuing until the 
twenty-fourth, terminated at sunset. 

As a natural consequence of such measures to 
annul the effects of a great revolution and a 
great empire, — overridden by the priests and 
nobility, who monopolized every lucrative or 
honourable post, — ^thwarted, hampered, fettered, 
at every turning, — the schism between the 
middle classes and their rulers grew, year by 
year, more deep and irreconcilable. Moderate 
men in vain attempted to find a hearing for 
their just demands. The blind intolerance of 
the Governments classed the temperate repre- 
sentation of some crying abuse, or the pointing 
out some much-needed concession, in the same 
category as sedition and revolt ; so that, at last, 
many, naturally averse to violence and intrigue, 
were driven, through utter weariness of spirit, 
into the ranks of those who aimed at nothing 
less than the overthrow of thrones and altars. 

In the year 1820-21, the smouldering embers 
first kindled into flame. A revolution broke out 
at Naples, and the King, Ferdinand I., swore to 
a constitution which the armies of Austria, in a 
very few months' time, easily enabled him to 
revoke, and fearfully to revenge. 
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Almost simultaneously, Piedmont rose to de- 
mand a representative government. This king- 
dom, at that period, had but recently wholly 
merged as it were into the Italian family. A 
few Alpine valleys in Savoy were the nucleus of 
a wealthy and warlike State, formed by the 
gradual annexation of small territories, and 
maintaining unbroken allegiance to one dynasty 
during upwards of eight hundred years. The 
republic of Genoa, allotted to the King of Sar- 
dinia at the Congress of Vienna, had been the 
last acquisition to. his dominions, which now 
extended from Provence to Tuscany, comprising 
the fairest portion of the Mediterranean coast, 
with the large island from whence the regal title 
is derived, the duchy of Savoy, and the flourish- 
ing principality of Piedmont in Northern Italy, 
by which name the whole is frequently desig- 
nated. To the fervid eloquence and lofty pa- 
triotism of their great poet Alfieri, (the first 
I^iedmontese who, disdaining the medium of 
French or Latin, claimed as his own the beautiful 
language he was destined yet further to embel- 
lish,) his countrymen, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, owed the development of the 
sentiment of Italian nationality which the ultra- 
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conservatism and Grallic tendencies of the Court 
of Turin had hitherto discouraged. 

Less than fifty years sufficed to convert this 
sentiment into a rooted principle; and accord- 
ingly, in 1820, we find the Piedmontese liberals 
yielding to none of their brethren of the south 
in the enthusiasm of their dreams for a confede- 
rate and independent Italy, 

In the absence of the King, Charles Felix, his 
cousin, Charles Albert, Prince of Carignano, was 
Eegent, and appeared favourably disposed towards 
the desired reforms, or at least abstained from 
any expression of disapproval. In his position, 
a negative line of conduct was equivalent to an 
assent. The liberals drew from it the most flat- 
tering conclusions, and regardless of his protests 
that he must be guided by the King's reply to 
the proposals submitted to him, did not hesitate, 
when the stem uncompromising refusal of Charles 
Felix reached Turin, to tax the Prince of Cari- 
gnano with treachery in withdrawing all further 
countenance from their cause. Long and heavily 
weighed that accusation upon Charles Albert, 
exercising to the very last a sinister influence 
over his fortunes. 

As in the case of the Neapolitans, Austrian 
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intervention, executions, imprisonment, and exile 
confirmed the royal prerogative and power. The 
suzerainship of Austria over the whole of Italy 
was now complete; her troops not only gar- 
risoned Naples, but Charles Felix suffered the 
indignity of their occupation of his strongest 
citadel, Alessandria. The hereditary yearnings 
of the House of Savoy to carry out a fixed pur- 
pose of territorial and political aggrandizement 
seemed laid at rest; and Piedmont, hitherto 
unquiet and uncomplying, bowed, like the other 
satrapies of the Peninsula, to the Imperial yoke. 

After an interval of ten dreary years, an in- 
surrection broke out in 1831, in the Eoman 
States and the duchy of Modena, a general 
rising being planned to foUow shortly after. 
But the troops of Austria, ever on the watch, 
from their adjoining strongholds in Lombardy, 
poured down upon Eomagna ; the revolted pro- 
vinces were speedily subdued, and greater re- 
strictions, greater severity than before, were 
everywhere enforced. 

It was in the midst of the distrust and gloom 
generated by these measures, that Charles Albert 
succeeded to the Sardinian throne. 

The antecedents of 1820-21 caused pubKc 
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opinion to be divided as to the future policy of 
the new Sovereign. As if to solve the uncer- 
tainty, Mazzini, an advocate of the city of 
Genoa, took the first step in the course which 
was eventually to prove so disastrous to his 
countrymen; — ^he addressed a public letter to 
the King, in which, while calling upon him to 
^give liberty to Italy, he was warned of irre- 
parable ruin should he refuse or hesitate. 

Whether the fature agitator really believed 
in the liberal inclinations he attributed to Charles 
Albert, or, certain of refusal, had taken a sure 
method of rendering him unpopular, and of jus- 
tifying the work of conspiracy and intrigue to 
which his own life was to be dedicated, can 
never be ascertained. Certain it is, that the 
tone of this remarkable document, thrust upon 
a Court notoriously jealous of old observances, 
and tenacious of the slightest infraction of re- 
spect, produced an effect that might readily have 
been expected — ^independent of the deeper con- 
siderations it involved — ^by calling down a sen- 
tence of banishment as its reply. 

Swift and sure came Mazzini's revenge. Unit- 
ing his exiled countrymen in the secret bond of 
a revolutionary society, his name, as the founder 
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of the Giovine Italia, i. e.^ Young Italy, sooH be- 
came of terrible import to the Italian Princes, 
Aiming at the substitution of one republic for 
the several monarchies into which Italy was sub- 
divided, and baffling alike the vigilance of the 
police, and the penalties attached to their intro- 
duction, the tenets of the new association were 
diifused and embraced with equal rapidity. 

Had prompt and well-organized insurrection- 
ary movements followed this first fever of agita- 
tion, the result might have been formidable, 
perhaps decisive; but Mazzini, "fantastic and 
presumptuous," as Eanalli, one of the most 
impartial of Italian writers,* designates him, 
seemed bent on innovations, even in his method 
of conspiring, and determined to reverse the 
axiom which inculcates a predominance of deeds 
over words in enterprises of such hazard and 
importance. Journals and pamphlets quickly 
followed each other to proclaim to the world his 
doctrines, and a council was instituted at Mar- 
seilles, to which all the secret committees of va- 
rious parts of Italy were subjected; but the 
directing principle being always absent from the 
scene of action, it was impossible to imite the 

* Le Istorie Italiane, di Ferdinando Kanalli. 
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scattered elements so that they should act in 
concert with the impetus of one will, and carry 
out the pompous programme which Mazzini had 
put forth. 

Hence the records of the Griovine Italia con- 
tain only a succession of desperate and fool- 
hardy expeditions, ill-combined and precipitately 
.carried out, — ^invariably leading to the axe, the 
bullet, or the dungeon, — and yet fruitless in, 
teaching a lesson of wisdom to their originator, 
or in shaking the blind confidence of his fol- 
lowers in their chief. With Mazzini to attempt 
and to obtain would appear to have been synony- 
mous. Wherever an experiment failed, it was 
termed sowing the seeds of future successes, and 
at his bidding, undeterred by the fate of their 
predecessors, ardent spirits were never wanting 
to go forth and ofier themselves as victims to the 
Oppression they were powerless to subvert. 

While the best and bravest of his adherents 
were thus despatched to slaughter, Mazzini never 
ran any personal risk. Indefatigable, sanguine, 
of wonderful fertility and resource, plotting and 
intriguing were as the breath of his nostrils, the 
essentials of his existence. Even the dreariness^ 
of banishment found its compensation in the 
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knowledge that he, a fugitive and proscribed, 
could keep half the crowned heads of Europe in 
continual apprehension : — ^his rare eloquence, 
persuasive manners, irreproachable, almost severe 
morals, the mingled grandeur and mysticism of 
his theories, added to the dignity of political 
persecution, gave him an extraordinary ascen- 
dancy over the minds of his countrymen, and 
rendered him in fact no despicable foe. 

It was reserved for future years to demon- 
strate how, by misusing that ascendancy, by 
availing himself of unworthy tools and crooked 
ways to reach his ends, — ^by promoting fana- 
ticism and excess, and thus justifying the outcry 
that Freedom in Italy would infallibly degene- 
rate into Licence, — ^Mazzini has done Austria 
and despotism good service, and his own country 
irreparable injury. At that period, unhappily, 
and for long afterwards, the feet of clay were 
hidden from their view ; and the Italian liberals 
bent unquestioning before the idol they be- 
lieved without a flaw. 

In no part of Italy was the new sect more 
obnoxious than in Piedmont, nor the police more 
vigilant in the detection of its emissaries. In 
1833, the existence of a Qiovine Italia conspi- 
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racy having been discovered, extreme severities 
were resorted to. At Genoa, Alessandria, and 
Chambery, several executions took place, many 
persons were imprisoned in fortresses, others 
banished ; others again volutarily fled the conn- 
try. 

The pages of Cibrario* and Gualteriof must 
be searched for the vindication of Charles Albert 
from the odium of these proceedings. 

Their investigations into documents and cor- 
respondence only recently become available, have 
amply demonstrated that in the extraordinary 
complications of his position and the conflicting 
elements of deep-rooted ambition, moral timidity, 
and religious scruples, by which he was perpe- 
tually agitated, lay the clue to the ambiguity of 
his conduct, and his apparent falseness to the 
professions of his youth. 

The interval between the transactions of 1821 
and his accession to the throne, had been passed 
by the Prince of Carignano in retirement and 
disgrace. The King, Charles Felix, never tho- 
roughly forgave his countenance of the consti- 

* Bicordi d'una Missione in Portogallo al Be Carlo Alberto^ 
per Liiigi Cibrario. 

t Gli ultimi Eivolgimenti Italiani, di F. A. Gualterio. 
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tutionalists at that period ; and Austria, pene- 
trating the desire for national independence by 
which he was possessed, pursued him with unre- 
lenting animosity. Little known until Gualte- 
rio's revelations, the history of these manoeuvres 
against Charles Albert is full of interest. It was 
at first seriously contemplated to set aside his 
right of succession as the nearest male heir, in 
favour of his son Victor Emmanuel (the present 
King), then an infant of fourteen months old, an 
arrangement of which the French Minister at 
Morence, the Marquis of Maisonfort, did not 
fail to point out the inevitable results, — " a re- 
gency of fifteen years and a sure road for Austria 
to possess herself of all Italy." 

Foiled in this design by the vigilance of France, 
who was unwilling that the Imperial Government 
should obtain so great a preponderance, the Aulic 
Council next intrigued for the repeal of the Salic 
law, which had always existed in Piedmont, in 
favour of the eldest daughter of the late King, 
married to Francis IV., Duke of Modena, the most 
despotic and the most hated of all the Italian 
Princes. Here again the intervention of France, 
and of the Emperor Alexander of Eussia, to whom 
Charles Albert especially addressed himself, did 
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him good service, although so late as 1830 Met- 
temich and the Duke appear to have harassed 
him by their machinations. Even when he was 
seated on the throne, Austria scarcely attempted 
to disguise her jealous vigilance. It was inti- 
mated to him that no change would be tolerated 
in the political direction of Piedmont, neither 
might he recaU from exile or patronize any of 
the constitutionalists of 1821. A skilful agent, 
the Count of Bombelles, subsequently notorious 
as the fourth or fifth husband, or lover, of Maria 
Louisa, Duchess of Parma, was sent from Vienna 
to watch his movements. His Minister of the 
Interior, L'Escurena, exercised a still closer sur- 
veillance, and reported to head-quarters the mi- 
nutest details of his life and correspondence. 
Once, when irritated at the King's desire to give 
the portfolio of finance to the advocate Gallina, 
of weU-known anti-Austrian tendencies, he so 
far forgot himself as to threaten that if he per- 
sisted in liis resolution, Eadetzky would march 
on Turin and compel him to abdicate. 

Conscious that he was in no condition to re- 
sent these indignities, that on the slightest pre- 
text an overwhelming Austrian force would have 
swept down upon Piedmont, Charles Albert was 
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content to bide his time and dissemble alike bis 
patriotic designs and bis profound resentment. 

Meantime tbe rapid spread of the Giovine 
ItaKa faction added tenfold to tbe difficulties 
surrounding bim. Cbarles Albert was no re- 
publican, and in tbe seditious ravings of Maz- 
zini and bis followers be foresaw tbe ruin of tbat 
Italian Monarchy, wbicb be bad always aspired 
to found. Severe in bis treatment of tbe conspi- 
rators, be drew down upon bimself tbe execration 
of all tbe Italian liberals, wbo stigmatized bim 
as tbe tool of Austria, wbile tbe Imperial Gro- 
vemment, still dubious of bis intentions, relaxed 
little of its former watchfulness. The influences 
of religion were exerted to rivet its ascendancy ; 
bis Ministers were all or mostly all members of 
an association, called La Cattolica^ affiliated to 
tbe Jesuits, and Monsignor Franzoni, a strong 
supporter of that order, a zealous, determined, 
and overbearing prelate, was appointed to tbe 
Archbishopric of Turin. 

The remarkable political and semi-religious 
confederacy of La Cattolica took its rise at the 
close of the eighteenth century, when tbe Princes 
of the House of Savoy, stripped by the French 
of all their other possessions, took refuge in the 
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island of Sardinia. Shrouded in sufficient 
mystery to render it binding and impressive, 
this society, professing to maintain inviolate 
the principles of absolute monarchy, received un- 
bounded patronage and encouragement from the 
Crown. Transplanted to Piedmont in 1815, it 
soon took deep root among the clergy and higher 
classes, and through its representatives in the 
royal council chamber, claimed an authority at 
which even Charles Felix, priest-ridden as he 
was, is said to have chafed unavailingly. The 
maintenance of the privileges of the Church and 
nobility from modem innovation became their 
paramount object, and although veiled by the 
most obsequious deference to the Sovereign on 
all public occasions, admonitions and menaces 
in private were not unfrequently resorted to. 
From the ranks of the society were in general 
chosen the ministers, councillors of state, supe- 
rior officers of the army, governors, vicars, and 
all other public functionaries ; while Jesuit col- 
leges and schools, under the express patronage 
of the Government, were moulding the rising 
generation, seconded by the Ladies of the Sacred 
^ Heart, who, imder the spiritual direction of the 

c 
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followers of Loyola, trained the daughters of 
the nobility in their principles. 

Thus the whole country was enveloped in one 
vast network of Jesuit influence; and even to 
those most intimately connected with him, no 
suspicion of the aims Charles Albert stiU che- 
rished, seems to have presented itself. Austria, 
more far-seeing, however, took umbrage at his 
attention to military affairs, and in 1838 hinted 
that it would be advisable to reduce his army to 
a footing more commensurate to the size of his 
dominions. The suggestion was received with- 
out comment, and met with no compliance ; yet 
how persist in showing mistrust of a Prince who 
was lampooned and vilified and detested by all 
the liberals of Italy, — whose steady development 
of the internal resources of his kingdom, judi- 
cious financial improvements, encouragement of 
raihoads, patronage of scientific congresses, ex- 
tension of commerce and navigation, availed not 
to win one public testimony of approval, or 
efface the unpopularity of an administration 
under which all political freedom of speech or 
writing continued to be proscribed, the police 
were suffered to exert their oppressive scrutiny, 
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ConteiUod state of Tuscany under Leopold 11., whose 
Ministers an^ unfavourable to the encroachments of 
Komo — Unfortunate change of policy through Jesuitical 
influonco in 1845— Venetian Lomhardy, as well as the 
indi^lH'ndont Statos of Parma and Modena, all yirtually 
IrihutArics to Austria — Ruthless tyranny of the Duke <» 
MiHl^'na — The Duchess of Parma, Mana Louisa, succes- 
sively undor the oontJX>l of her favourites — In Lombard^, 
under Austrian rule-, justice properly administered (pofi- 
iios except eil)and proi>erty pn>te<ied — But Austria ever on 
the ti-atch to sup^Mvss public opinion, and to denationalixe 
h<>r 1tA.lian subjects — The kingdom of the Two Sidlies, 
in spite of g<vvd institutions and laws, worse off than 
other Italian States. R4>me ejcoepted — Unhappy ftte of 
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t'^Nnvi^ tho mW sw:ay of Leopold II,, jndi- 
oi^MwIv ;ifioc*oiid<H\ bv two Ministers — ^Fossombioni 
*T^^i (Vmiii- -of Toni»V«'ble independence and 
aImKiw l\is!c*ny h^d lone l>een nniversally ad- 
nui>t\^ tot tho tolerance aooorded to religious 
o)%inions, the opjv^sition to the encroachments 
of Uoino A^nd ost;aWishTncT.t of the Jesnoits, and 
l^e ^not\^w^ '^ooo^^^^on of many whose political 
l*'OnM:s wonld havo rondorod them ^^TnisffiW^ 
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in "Sbe domiiiioiis of any oHierltaliaeii SoTereagn. 
Hie agitalioiis of 1S20~21, md tbe sobseqnent 
Tismgs elsewhere^ prodnctiTe of so much terror 
and miserr, had been searody pesroeplible in this 
fiiTonred region ; and strangers crowded to Flo- 
rence, extolling it as an oasis in the suironnding 
waste of bigotry and oppression. 

But this gold^i age, which seemed emuloos of 
Ihe glories of the great Lec^ld L, whose name 
18 still rereied thronghont Tuscany, came to its 
dose in 1S45, when ihe direction of affidrs passed 
to less firm and patriotic hands ; and the country 
saw with dismay, in a servile deference to Aus* 
tria, a desire for the introduction of the Jesuits, 
and a forfeiture of territorial rights by the 
cession of political fugitiTes to Rome, unmis- 
takable evidences of the bias of the new Cabi- 
net, against which it had no means of openly 
remonstrating. 

The weakness of a system subject to the life 
or opinions of a prime minister for the continu- 
ance of equity, moderation, and all the other 
essentials of good government, at once became 
apparent ; and the Tuscans, restless and discon- 
tented, showed themselves, not long afterwards, 
as eager for changes and reforms as those 
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amongst their countrymen who had long years 
of tyranny and misrule to attest the justice of 
their claims. 

Lombardy, Parma, and Modena, — ^the first in 
possession of Austria, the two last virtually her 
tributaries, — presented many features of simi- 
larity. Of the three, however, Lombardy was, 
on the whole, the best off. The administration 
was on a larger scale, and less affected by the 
individual caprices and corruptions which, in 
the more limited sphere of the duchies, rendered 
the condition of the people, under a cruel or 
exacting prince, additionally intolerable. 

The Duke of Modena, inheriting a name 
which the ruthless severities of 1831 have 
placed on a level with the tyrants of the 
Middle Ages, followed his father's policy, — ^to 
a certain extent, his example, — and, secure of 
Austrian approval and support, ruled his sub- 
jects with an iron hand. Little visited by 
strangers, their intercourse with the rest of 
Italy systematically discouraged, the inhabitants 
of Modena languished in a sort of living death, 
which was the surest guarantee of their loyalty 
and obedience. 

The fortimes of Parma, assigned as an ap- 
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panage to Maria Louisa of Austria by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, had varied with the tastes and 
dispositions of the favourites who successively 
swayed the facile mind of the widow of Napo- 
leon. In the history of her amours lies the 
clue to the history of her reign. Splendid and 
munificent under Neipperg; grasping and par- 
simonious when Werklein held the ascendancy ; 
oppressive and inquisitorial while Mistrali occu- 
pied her affections, — ^the acme of misgovemment 
was finally reached by the elevation of the Count 
of Bombelles, an Austrian diplomatist, to the 
post so many had previously enjoyed. First 
grand major-domo, then inspector of military 
aflEairs, lastly. Chief President of the Privy 
Council, — an office he had himself created, — ^the 
whole control of the State was vested in his 
hands. The Ministers, from fear of being dis- 
placed, were content to transform themselves 
into mere instruments of his wiU; every de- 
scription of injustice, extortion, and political 
rigour, was permitted or enforced; and, as a 
last refinement of tyranny, the privilege of 
claiming audiences from the Duchess was abo- 
lished, so that no channel remained whereby 
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her subjects could address their supplications 
and complaints to their Sovereign. 

In Lombardy, as we have abready said, there 
was at least an exemption from these personal 
influences. In everything, except what could 
be considered as bearing upon poHtics, justice 
was impartially administered, and property se- 
cure. But having made these reservations, the 
picture it presented is sufficiently deplorable. 
In every town a numerous, arrogant, overbear- 
ing soldiery ; a fixed determination to crush all 
yearning for nationality beneath the armed heel 
of military despotism ; in their churches, their 
streets, their inns and coffee-houses, the detested 
white uniform claiming precedence, and dispens- 
ing insult. No patriotic songs ; no operas that 
suggested thoughts of freedom; no books to 
stimulate the desire for Italian unity or pro- 
gress ; no pictures to recall some feat of Italian 
heroism; aU public offices filled by Austrians; 
a representative council, guaranteed to the Lom- 
bards by the treaty of 1815, wilfully suffered to 
fall into abeyance ; grievously-increased taxa- 
tion ; every kind of obstacle thrown in the way 
of young men who were desirous to travel ; the 
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expression of pubKc or individual opinion, in 
matters relating to the Groverijment, rigorously 
checked, while the dungeons of Spielberg admo- 
nished them to prudence ; — such is but a feeble 
outline of the condition of the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian provinces up to the time of the rising at 
Milan in 1848, and their brief day of liberty 
and enthusiasm, folly and excess. 

Better provided than any of the other Italian 
States with fundamentally good institutions and 
laws, none, with the exception of Eome, were 
in a more deplorable case than the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. In the civil tribunals of 
Naples a great portion of the Code Napoleon 
had been retained, and another code, no less 
excellent, nominally existed for the criminal 
courts ; but from the gross venality of the 
judges, they were constantly evaded. An equal, 
or even a more daring violation of the statute, 
which contained adequate provision for all classes 
of offence, was to be found in the dealing with 
cases that had any approach to a political na- 
ture. Life, liberty, and fame were at the mercy 
of the myrmidons of the poKce, who, holding 
their power directly from the Ministry, often set 
the authority of the magistrates openly at de- 
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fiance. Upon their unsupported denunciation, 
too often the result of private animosity or 
bribery, any person might be torn from the 
bosom of his family, thrust into prison, treated 
with a rigour worthy of the Inquisition, and left 
to languish for months and years without a trial 
or a hearing. 

As in the administration of justice, so was it 
in every other department. The arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the Government paralyzed the coun- 
try. Year after year the miserable populations 
of the inland districts had the grief of seeing 
their agriculture languishing, their commerce 
additionally obstructed, their internal commu- 
nications rendered impracticable through the 
want of roads, their universities falling into 
decay, — and yet were debarred the faculty of 
making known their grievances. The worst 
times of the Stuarts can alone furnish a parallel 
to the corruption, incapacity, and indolence ex- 
hibited by the Neapolitan Government. Punish- 
ment and revenge were its only stimulants ; no 
mean ability was shown in the detection of con- 
spiracies, indomitable energy in their chastise- 
ment. Successive attempts at revolt, each more 
rash and infatuated, swelled the Giovine Italia's 
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long roll of martyrs ; the fate of the Bandieras, 
two brothers of high rank and promise, in 1844, 
forming one of the most mournful episodes in 
those blood-stained annals. 

Over the island of Sicily a still greater dark- 
ness brooded. Faithful to its * allegiance when 
the French drove the King of Naples from his 
possessions on the Continent, and bestowed them 
upon Murat, he and his court found there a re- 
fuge, and the English an invaluable station for 
their troops and shipping during the war. To 
reward their fidelity and good offices, in 1812, 
the Sicilians, through the interposition of Lord 
William Bentinck, obtained a constitution, mo- 
delled upon that of England, and solemnly 
guaranteed by the British Grovemment. " Fatal 
gift ! fatal assurance !" exclaims Eanalli ; " only 
binding while it was the interest of England to 
maintain an ascendancy in the island V 

Restored to the throne of Naples by the down- 
fall of Napoleon, Ferdinand I. discharged his 
debt of gratitude to the people to whom he 
owed his safety and his crown, by revoking the 
constitution he had so lately granted, and which 
England had pledged herself to uphold. It is 
humiliating to trace, in the subsequent history 
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of Sicily, the result of that broken promise ; to 
dwell on the miserable part England plays in 
that long tragedy stiU enacting, and on which 
Europe unmoved looks on. 

Deprived not only of their recently-acquired 
liberties, but of the privileges and dignity which, 
from the time of her Norman kings, had been 
respected by the dynasties which successively 
claimed the titular sovereignty of the island, 
the Sicilians saw their country reduced to the 
condition of a province ; the vestiges of their an- 
cient institutions one by one withdrawn, as their 
restlessness and murmurs called forth some fresh 
manifestation of royal displeasure. 

The hereditary animosity between the two 
races now displayed itself without restraint. The 
Neapolitans, who, contrary to all precedent, were 
appointed to fill every public situation in Sicily, 
from the highest in rank to that of the meanest 
underKng, comported themselves with intolerable 
arrogance, provoking duels, riots, assassinations, 
and conspiracies, which drew down more stringent 
measures in their turn. The office of Viceroy, 
gradually shorn of all that had once given it a 
separate existence, became at last so degraded in 
public estimation, that even amongst the Neapo- 
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litans, with all their lust of gain, none but the 
most abject would accept it; while as if in 
mockery of the people whose interests he was 
supposed to represent, the holder of the title re- 
sided for the most part of the year at Naples, 
where he unblushingly signed public orders 
bearing the date of, and purporting to issue 
jfrom, Palermo. 

Compelled to repair to Naples to win patron- 
age or employment, plead their wrongs and sup- 
plicate for redress, it was pitiful to view the 
noblest Sicilians crowding the antechambers of 
Neapolitan officials. Often, if unable to proffer 
a bribe equivalent to the rapacity of their sub- 
ordinates, they would be put off from day to day 
without an audience; that point gained, there 
remained to satisfy the yet more insatiable co- 
vetousness of the higher powers, failing which, 
the petitioner saw himself summarily and hope- 
lessly dismissed. 

Increasing taxes and duties, exhausting the 
impaired resources of the island, but levied under 
pretence of public works and improvements, 
flowed into the treasury of Naples, not even to 
benefit the exigencies of the State, but to enrich 
court parasites and dishonest ministers. XJn- 
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cared for and uncultivated, the interior had 
lapsed into semi-barbarism ; the highways were 
infested with brigands, who exercised their ra- 
vages comparatively unchecked ; the prisons, as 
in the Neapolitan territories, teemed with persons 
of unimpeachable private character, whom the 
allegations of a spy had consigned to captivity. 
We can scarcely bring ourselves to realize any 
aggravation of the evils here described, never- 
theless all the writers we have consulted do not 
scruple to assign the first place in depravity and 
debasement to the Government of the Pontifical 
States. 
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Lamentable condition of the Pontifical States, under Gre- 
gory XVI. — Corruption and gross immorality of the clergy 
— Great sensation caused throughout Italy by the succes- 
sive writings of three illustrious Piedmontese : Gioberti, 
Cesare Balbo, and Massimo d'Azeglio — Conduct of Charles 
Albert vindicated through their writings — His political 
timidity restrains his open sympathy with their doctrines 
— Accession of Pius IX. — Political amnesty granted on 
his accession.— His popularity throughout Italy. — He 
incurs the ill-will of Austria and her partisans— Sub- 
scribes to the plan of a constitution — His liberal mea- 
sures imitated in Tuscany and Piedmont — Strong public 
manifestation of extreme opinions in Genoa — The dis- 
semination of these views secretly abetted by Austrian 
agents. 

In the Eoman States, every sentiment of patriot- 
ism, every desire for the public good, every gUm- 
mering of moral rectitude, was extinct, if such 
had ever existed, in the sensual, grasping, cow- 
ardly priesthood, who held the reins of adminis- 
tration. The well-known reply of Pope Gre- 
gory XVI. to any remark on the impoverished 
state of the treasury, and the enormous debt of 
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twenty millions of dollars with which he had 
sad^ed the country, " My successor will look to 
that," might he taken as the device of all sur- 
rounding or depending on him. Eailways, scien- 
tific congresses, and infant asylums, were system- 
atically opposed ; the laws against the freedom 
of the press rendered still more stringent ; he- 
resy and political offences no less rigorously 
punished. Bands of robhers were known to 
purchase the connivance of the military autho- 
rities chained with their repression. It required 
but money to secure immunity from any viola- 
tion of the criminal laws, or to obtain a £Ei>vour- 
able judgment in any of the civil tribunals. 
Places of responsibility and trust, and titles of 
nobility, to wliich capacity, integrity, and years 
of faiihfal service had been the original quali* 
fications, were bought and sold with unblushing 
cfironteiy, or else became the wages of dishonesty 
and intrigue. The gross immorality of the deigy 
scarce sought concealment or feared defection. 
Commerce was hampered by the monopolies en- 
joyed by private individuals, or the imbecility 
of the ministers, many of whom, ignorant of 
geography and the first piindples of trade, 
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passed measures diametrically opposed to the 
development of the industrial resources of the 
country. The post-office had become a vehicle 
for ascertaining the sentiments of private per- 
sons; the boasted secrecy of the confessional 
was made subservient to the same end. Every- 
where tyranny, fraud, corruption; vice rampant; 
morality sunk immeasurably low; truth a myth; 
religion bartered for grovelling superstition, or 
else totally discarded ; — such is the summing up 
of this dreary catalogue of wretchedness and 
misrule. 

The first symptom of awakening hope and free 
discussion, of the ascendancy acquired by the 
principles of moderation and philosophy over the 
wild attempts and still wilder ravings of the re- 
publicans, became perceptible in Piedmont in 
1843 through the eager reception accorded to 
the vnitings of Vincenzo Gioberti. Formerly 
one of the royal chaplains at Turin, but exiled 
ten years previously for supposed complicity in 
the Giovine Italia, he had lived in honourable 
poverty and seclusion in Paris, until the pubK- 
eation of his celebrated Primato morale e civile 
degli Italiani, raised him to sudden distinction. 
Introduced and circulated throughout Piedmont,, 
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in defiance of the eflforts q£ the p(dioe to 
eept it, and firom thence diffiised in other ports 
of the Peninsula, this book> — sustaining &e 
theory^ nnprecedented from the pen of an Italian 
reformer, that the temporal sovereignty of tioie 
Pope was not irreconcilable with the advance- 
mait and independence to which Itaty shoiild 
aspire, — ^nay, even indicating the Vatican as the 
centre from whence the light of r^eneration 
should first emanate, and the seat of a FederatiTe 
Assembly of the different Italian States — brought 
many to embrace the doctrines of progrcssrion 
who had hitherto beeen withheld by the feaar that 
they were not compatible with their aUegiance 
to the Head of the Church, or to their actual 
Sovereigns. 

Next came the Speranze d' Italia, by Coimt 
Cesare Balbo, also a Piedmontese, who, banidied 
since the events of 1821, had been living in re- 
tirement near the frontiers, devoted to literaisQie 
and the study of political questions. Hannoin& 
ing with Gioberti in most of his views, and in 
the uprightness and moderation which he incu^ 
cated, Balbo went a step further, designated 
Charles Albert as the military chief of the future 
Italian Confederation, and proposed that Amtnia 
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sbould be indemnified with lihe Daniibian Frin-» 
cipalities for the cession of Lombardy to Piied** 
Bumii. 

The Marqnis Massimo d'Azegho completed 
this trio of illustrious Piedmontese, whose proud 
prerogative it is to have given a more loyal and 
consistent impulse to the fevered aspirations of 
their countrymen. Ahready well known as an 
accomplished artist and writer, he now power- 
fully contributed to vindicate the promoters of 
reform from the charge of being inimical to all 
monardbical dominion. In his recommendations 
of unity and forbearance, in his advocacy of a 
representative monarchy as the most possible, the 
most solid, and the least dangerous form of li* 
berty, he followed the example of his friend and 
kinsman Balbo, at the same time that he laid 
bare> in his celebrated pamphlet The recent Events 
in Bomoffnay at the commencement of 1846, the 
insupportable wrongs of the Eoman people, and 
gave a more pointed application to the former's 
theory, that all hopes of better times, and of 
shaking off the supremacy of Austria, the 
origin or accomplice of all the evils that afflicted 
the Peninsula, were linked with the destinies of 
Piedmont. Her armies were to be the bulwarks 
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of Italian independence, her ting the represen- 
tative of enlightened institutions. 

These works, reprinted clandestinely, produced 
a thrill of expectation and excitement throughout 
the whole of Italy, and once more caused a po- 
pular revulsion of feeling in favour of Charles 
Albert. 

How deeply it must have stirred the King of 
Sardinia's heart to find the Italian nation ac- 
quiescent to a project, which, under the mask of 
deep dissimulation, had been the dream of his 
life, subsequent events may lead us to conjecture. 
As yet, however, he permitted no outward mani- 
festations of his feehngs to draw down the sus- 
picion or opposition of the party, who at last 
believed him to be their tool. Tutored by the 
Jesuits tiU he had become their master in de- 
ception, it is now apparent that the far-reaching 
ambition of the princes of Savoy towards Lom- 
bardy, *' that goodly Artichoke," as one of the 
old Counts several centuries back had pithily de- 
nominated it, — ^which, leaf by leaf, they had 
sought to add to their possessions, — ^was never 
more deeply cherished than by Charles Albert. 
Perpetually on the watch, and repelling all conv 
fidence, while meditating enterprises worthy, of 
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a paladin, lie suffered but few expressions to 
escape him which can be chronicled as furnishi- 
ing any indication of his'purpose. 

It seems now placed beyond a doubt, however, 
that his remark, at an early period of his reign, 
in reference to the strict economy he had intro- 
duced into the finances of the kingdom, — " it is 
to enable us to do great things," — ^bore reference 
to the ultimate object he had in view. Equally 
significant may be considered his disregard to 
the interference of Austria in 1838 respecting 
his military arrangements; and a phrase he is 
said to have occasionally repeated, at the moment 
apparently purposeless and vague, — '^ the time is 
not yet come," — ^also serves to explain his ambi- 
guous policy. But it is in a manuscript, con- 
taining some of his retrospections and observa- 
tions, dated 1840, that, as his warm apologist, 
Q-ualterio, remarks, the ruling purpose of his 
mind is the most forcibly disclosed. As if to 
justifjr his dominant passion and give a religious 
colouring to his secret views on Lombardy, the 
following passage from Deuteronomy is tran- 
scribed : — " Thou mayeat not set a stranger over 
thee that is not thy brother.'' An Italian king, 
claiming the brotherhood of language and of 
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'Country, did he not view in himself the destined 
•fiubstitnte for the stranger's rule ? 

In singular contrast "to his martial aspirsUdons, 
his reckless daring in the field, his prolonged 
and impenetrable reserve, must be noted i3ie 
fatal hesitation of this singular character. The 
object for which he had so long forborne and 
dissembled, for which he would sooner have 
f3rfeited his Ufe than have voluntanlj relin- 
quished, was often hazarded, in many instances 
all but lost, by the mental irresolution and 
scruples that quailed £rom outstepping the 
regions of temporizing or concealment. To i^ 
author of the Speranze d' ItaUa, he ex{«e88ed 
his approval of the work and th« sentimeats it 
contained; at the same time, feaifal of com* 
mitting himself in the ey^ of ilie Betrogndes, 
he did not give his sanction to its puUication in 
his States. He wrote with his own hand a fat^ 
ter fiill of praise and congratulation to GKob^tii 
on his Primato ; and neverthdess ipestmaiteA ob^ 
stacles to be offered to its circulation. 

His spirited attitude towards thd Empefor of 
Austria, who stooped to undignified molestetioiis 
of Piedmontese commerce early in 1846, to nmik 
his displeasure at the political conditio^ of the 
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oountiy, drew forth general approval, and was 
hailed as the harbinger of great changes; on 
the otiber hand, he soon after yielded, though 
with evident reluctance, to the pressure of his 
BCmisters, and countermanded a grand review of 
his troops fixed for the beginning of May, in 
the same year, because it was rumonred that 
some national demonstrations were to be ad- 
dressed to him on this occasion. Tlius, although 
oooe more proclaimed by many as the destined 
champion of Italian liberty, the dark passages 
of bygone years forgiven, and with a vista of 
giory worthy of the departed heroes of his race 
disclosing itself before him, shackled by his 
iaial indecision^ he dared not venture upon the 
initiative. 

The time came, and the time passed ; and it 
was reserved for Europe to witness the extra- 
oidinaay spectacle of a Pope standing forth as 
ihe iBSogurator of a work of regeneration, for 
which the tears, the prayers, the blood of Italy 
during thirty years had been offered up. 

The memorable amnesty* to all Roman sub- 
jects imprisoned or exiled for political offences, 
with which Pius IX. commenced his reign, pro- 
* Jidy 16, 1646. 
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duced a transport of jubilee and hope, thrilling 
all hearts from Etna to the Ticino. The national 
pulse still vibrated. Stirred by one common 
impulse, the dry bones resumed life; the dis- 
jointed and torpid members of what Metternich 
scoflSngly termed "a mere geographical signifi- 
cation/' were reunited and aroused. 

The concessions successively won from the 
amiable Pius by the extraordinary demonstra- 
tions of gratitude and affection of which he saw 
himself the object, were magnified and extolled, 
and celebrated with processions and rejoicings, 
as if of actual benefit to themselves, by the 
popul£i,tions of the other Italian States. Their 
rulers, on the contrary, presaging a demand for 
similar indulgences, jealously regarded the un- 
wonted policy of Rome ; and wherever practi- 
cable, discountenanced or prohibited all public 
expressions of sympathy for a Pope whose name 
was invariably coupled with seditious cries for 
Italian independence. 

Side by side with his actual or contemplated 
reforms, stalked the ominous spectre of Austrian 
warning, displeasure, and intervention. Each 
ovation of flowers, and torches, and prostrate 
crowds, invoking the blessing of him they 
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^uted as Heaven-sent and Heaven-inspired, 
had its dark reverse on the morrow — in the 
sullen faces which awaited the Pope in liis 
council-chamber. His modifications of existing 
abuses were represented to him as censures upon 
the memory of his predecessors ; his approval of 
modem innovations as throwing open the flood- 
gates to anarchy and irreligion. The popular 
acclamations in which the Vicegerent of Christ 
took such delight, had their prototype, he was 
reminded, in the Hosannas, that four days had 
sufficed to convert into yells of execration. 

Protesting that he contemplated no funda- 
mental changes in the existing order of things, 
but simply aimed at rectifying some errors, and 
promoting the general happiness of his subjects, 
the Pope held his ground ; and for a time the 
opposition of the Austrian party, — ^for under the 
various appellations of Gregorians^ Obscurantists, 
BetroffradeSy and Codini* the supporters of the 
repressive policy of the Cabinet of Vienna were 
comprised, — ^produced no perceptible results. 

It is impossible not to feel interest and pity 
for Pius IX., as we trace those strivings after 

• Derived from the pig-tail worn by the gentlemen of 
the last centuiy. 
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good, that paternal tenderness towards his people, 
which, supported by equivalent penetration and 
firmness, might have enabled him to trixusph 
over the banefal influences surronnding him. 
We say might advisedly, however. Cromwell 
dissolved the Long Parliament, and Napoleon 
had his 18th Brumaire ; but there is no record 
of a conquest over Ihe whole Collie of Gar- 
dinals! As we recall him in his brief but 
splendid era, when to the uttermost parts of tiie 
earth was borne his name in accents of thank- 
fulness and joy, we would fein give testimony to 
the earnestness with which he set himself to the 
hopeless task of pruning the withered brandbes, 
and engrafting new shoots upon the tree, whose 
trunk was utterly sapless and decayed. 

We foUow him step by step during tiie first 
two years of his pontificate, — freely grantii^ 
audiences with liberty alike of speech and of 
complaint;^ repairing to public hospitals and 
convents, desirous of inspecting their internal 
order and discipline, on foot aud unarmounoed ; 
removing the most irksome restraints from the 

♦ With his predecessor, Gregory XVL, it was an ei^rws 
stipulation, that any subject requiring an audience woa not 
to speak to him of pvMic affcdrs. See AzegHo's €oa di Bo- 
magna. 
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Jewish popnlation ; lending a favourable ear to 
projects of railroads and scientific meetings ; dis- 
missing unworthy placemen ; contemplating the 
diffiasion of education among the lower classes ; 
sanctioning the establishment at Borne of a poli- 
tical journal, the first known in Italy ; forming 
a Coraicil of State, composed of deputies from 
the provinces, to assist him in deliberating on 
&e requirements of the country; secularizing 
many of ihe official appointments; conceding 
the formation of a National Guard ; and lastly, 
aabseribing to the Constitution, — the crowning 
act of sacrifice and abnegation. 

We see him as the concessions demanded 
become more momentous, hesitate, protest, weep, 
tiien yield to each in turn ; till finally, unable to 
stem the imp^uoos toirent which he has all 
along beeti warned against letting loose, he 
flings himself terrified and despairing into the 
arms of the Betrogrades, whose arts have brought 
abcut tiiis desired consummation, and the cause 
of It^y is losi 

Taacany and Piedmont were idie two States in 
which the example of Eome was tibe eaiiiest 
fikllowed) and the least arbitrarily opposed. Still 
tiia tnxaaph was not easily won. By a singular 
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contradiction, the Grand Duke Leopold II., 
whose government, up to the previous year, as 
we have already stated, had passed for the least 
despotic in Italy, showed himself at a very early 
stage adverse to the proceedings of the Pope. 
Every impediment consistent with the respect 
due to the Head of the Church was thrown into 
the way of celebrating his nomination to the 
triple crown; and permission was refused to 
many of the amnestied exiles to pass through 
Tuscany on their way back to Kome. 

Exasperated at these puerilities, the Tuscans 
lost no opportunity of retaliating. Each occasion 
of rejoicing to their Koman brethren was made 
the pretext for a political demonstration. The 
imprisonments and reprimands which these in- 
variably entailed, only stimulated them to fresh 
manifestations. The Genoese having taken ad- 
vantage of the universal ferment, to celebrate 
the centenary of the Austrians being driven out 
of Genoa, in December, 1746, fireworks and 
illuminations in Tuscany attested the sympathy 
interwoven with this commemoration, and the 
universal detestation of the power to whom all 
the common ills of Italy were ascribed. From 
secret sources poured forth au endless profiision 
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of petitions, satires, and remonstrances, all indi- 
cating the most needftd reforms, and demanding 
liberty for the press, the existing restrictions 
upon which necessitated these clandestine mea- 
sures for making known the popular grievances. 
The most intemperate and inflammatory of these 
articles have been attributed to Metternich and 
the Jesuits, whose agents, under various dis- 
guises, were dispersed over the Peninsula ; their 
mission, it is credibly asserted, being to incite 
the most factious to excesses which would either 
intimidate the Governments from entering on 
the pathway of reform, or early justify an armed 
Austrian intervention. 

It was a favourite saying of the arch-diplo- 
matist's that revolutions must be converted into 
seditions in order to be more easily grappled 
with and overcome ; and the correspondence * 
found in the government archives at Milan, after 
the flight of the Austrians in March, 1848, as 
well as the register,! also discovered there, of the 

* Between the governor, Count Bolza, and Padre Vigna, 
a Jesuit priest. 

t The profound secresy and jealous precautions in which 
compacts of this nature were always shrouded, rendered it 
extremely difficult to secure inculpatory documents. In 
addition to being bound imder the severest penalties not to 
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spies of the ImpenaL pay in Central and Sotiihem 
Italy, sufficiently prove that there had been no re- 
missness in carrjring out his precepts. At that 
early stage of the Italian movement, however, 
when the spirit of unity, loyalty, and forbearance, 
inculcated by the admirable Piedmontese school 
of reformers, stiU held the ascendancy, and Maz- 
zini appeared forgotten^ these intrigues were 
ineffectual in giving an appearance of anarchy 
or discord to the pacific revolution which claimed 
Pius IX. as it^ originator. Lamenting that his 
closing years would not be passed in peace, since 
such an anomaly as a Uberal Pope had come into 
the world, Mettemich, while he predicted that, 
ere a twelvemonth had elapsed, the CJourl of 
Eome would be forced to apply to him for 
assistance, was compelled to await the gradual 
ripening of his machinations, and remain an 
apparently passive spectator of changes subver- 
sive of aU the labours and principles of his life. 

divulge their connection with the Government, the lower 
grades of the initiated were not even personally known to 
each other ; and instances were not unfreqnent of qnes* 
thrown into the same company at a tavern or cafe, who 
hastened to denounce each other to the police for Ae revo- 
lutionary sentiments they had reciprocally heen proffering 
to draw out the opinions of the by-standers ! 
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Nadenal Guard organized in Tuscany — Many important re- 
forms introduced in Sardinia — The King still controlled 
loj La Cattoliea — ^Ferrara occupied by the Austrians in 
1847 — Charles Albert at length avows his sympathy with 
the measm-es of the Pope, and becomes very popular — 
Lord Minto's abortive mission to Turin, Florence, and 
Bome — Hopes augured from it in favour of Italian consti- 
tutional reform doomed to be disappointed — ^Demands 
of the Modenese met by their ruler with a threat of 
Austrian vengeance, and speedily followed by a treaty 
between the Grand Duke and that Power — Death of the 
Duchess of Parma, who is succeeded by the Duke of 
Lucca — A compact soon after entered into between him 
and Austria — ^Precautions taken by the latter to stifle all 
demand for reform in Lombardy — King of Naples quite 
opposed to the introduction of liberal measures in his 
dominions — Eevolt in Sicily and Calabria put down with 
great cruelty — Distracted state of Naples under the 
dictation of the Austrians and the Jesuits — ^Useless 
appeal to the King from Charles Albert and other Italian 
notables. 

The decree for tlie freedom of the press in 
Tuscany obtained in 1847, was followed in little 
mare than three months by the authorization of 
the National Guard, when sixty thousand of his 
subjects went in procession to thank the Grand 
Duke for this important privilege. Deputations 
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from the various Italian States also joined their 
ranks, and swelled the shouts of patriotic enthu- 
siasm ; while in strange contrast to the general 
exultation, the banner of Sicily, shrouded in 
black crape, was silently borne along, mournfully 
allusive, in that solemn inauguration of national 
liberty, to the bloodshed and ferocity which at 
that moment were revenging on Messina a fruit- 
less effort for similar concessions. 

A complete remodelling of the institutions of 
Piedmont soon followed. From the outset of 
the Pope's career of reform, little short of in- 
spiration had been attributed by his countrymen 
to Gioberti, for having indicated that from the 
presumed origin and seat of five centuries of 
misery, the healing of all wounds, the revival. of 
national gldry, was to proceed; — and anxious 
multitudes, recalling in their turn the prognosti- 
cations of Balbo in his Speranzey now looked for 
Charles Albert to advance and occupy the place 
which that writer had assigned to him. 

But for some months the King of Sardinia's 
outward policy underwent no decisive change. 
The obnoxious Count Solaro della Margherita 
still remained at the head of his Cabinet, and; 
along with the other members of the Cattolica, 
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battled to the last for the mastery. That the 
yoke he considered it expedient a little longer to 
support, was by no means easy, may be gathered 
from the King's private correspondence, which, 
from its greater communicativeness, also reveals 
that the mask of dissimulation was no longer 
so closely worn. In his complaints of the over- 
bearing manner of Franzoni, Archbishop of 
Turin, some inkling of his fast-maturing designs 
is suffered to transpire: — "It must really be 
considered that Monsignore has lost his reason, 
when he believes he can intimidate me ; — I who 
should not fear declaring war against the Em- 
peror of Austria." 

That Charles Albert did fear, however, — 
though less the open enemy in the field, than 
bringing back his inveterate foe Mazzini within 
his borders, — cannot be denied; otherwise aU 
the delays and inconsistencies that intervened 
before he responded to the call of Italy, and 
the promptings of his own ambition, would be 
utterly inexplicable. While his private letters 
warmly eulogized the new Pope, and dwelt upon 
the probability that the reforms commenced at 
Eome would bring about a war with Austria, as 
a result most gladdening and precious to his 
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soul ; while he wrote to Gioberfei, to exhort him 
to patience in hia prolonged exile, and confesaed 
his admiration of the popular dei»ire for ptfogreae 
and unity ; — }m Ministers, in the royal nacace, 
interdicted all political gatherings, and all &8^ 
tivities in honour of the Pope ; nay,, even carried 
their precautions so far as to forbid the sale of 
a likeness of Gioherti, or any public) aUuskwa to 
the celebrated Garibaldi, one erf the exiles of 
1833, whose exploits in Soutli America weare a 
theme of national pride. 

The only overt act of intimidation veaiturBd 
upon by the Austrians in the course of 1847, — 
the occupation of Ferrara in the Papal Sfcate»»-^-- 
indireefcly tended to precipitate CTenta The 
Pope,^ considered as the victim ol Imperial imk 
Hee, awoKe new enthusiasm in his partisaoi^; 
and the King of Sardinia, indignant ai tibis 
aggression, was moved to a more public arrovid 
of hi& sympathy with the liberal cause than he 
had yet ventured upon. He wrote to the Pope^ 
assuring him of his assistance whenever needed; 
and permitted his private secretary, at a hatge 
agriciidtural meeting, at Mortara, a few weeks 
later, to read aloud a letter in which the royal 
writer declared that " if the wiU (rf Providei^ce 
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decMed a waw for the liberation of Italy, he 
wenld Hot hceitate to go forward like Schamyl, 
with his sons^ against the common Ibe.** 

ElieoQraged by these expressions, and impelled 
by tile example of Tuscany, popular demon- 
sfardti^ns grew more frequent^ — peaceable, loyjd, 
but tmmistakable in their earnestness. A little 
long^, amid' the struggles of the expiring 
Minist^, was the "uncertainty kept up^ until 
ibe dismissal of Count Solaro deHa Margherita 
announeed that the die was thrown. On the 
SOkh of October appeared a royal decree, which 
granted not only the desired liberty of the press, 
but embodied extensive and important changes 
in tiic criminil courts, and the whole extent of 
tiie legislature, and regulated the aeti<>n of the 
police. The whole country was at once filled with 
r^iemg; the King's grace, in spontaneously 
aceording far beyond what had been demanded 
of him, realized the hopes of his supporters, and 
was takai as an earnest of the future policy of 
his reign. 

To complete the exultation which prevailed in 
the three reformed States of Italy at this time, the 
hearty support of the English Oovemment was 
universally believed to be on their side. The 

E 2 
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mission of Lord Minto to the Courts of Turin, 
Florence, and Eome, with the avowed purpose 
of encouraging the Sovereigns in the course 
upon which they had entered, was naturally 
looked upon as a public declaration of the coun- 
tenance and protection of Grreat Britain,^. and 
gave a fresh stimulus to the purpose of those 
who were desirous of seeing the system of 
limited monarchy and representative institutions 
of England established in Italy as the guarantee 
of permanency for all that had been achieved. 

"Those were the days of happy hallucina- 
tions,'' observes Eanalli, — and his sentiments, 
we need scarcely add, are but the echo of 
those of the vast majority of his countrymen, 
— " amongst which I know not whether to class 
as the greatest, the hope of liberty from a Pope^ 
or the belief that Grreat Britain was really de- 
sirous of seeing us raised to the rank of one 
of the great Powers of Europe. Bitterly indeed 
have we expiated our blind trust in England— 
that England which cared for no other liberty 
than her own, no other prosperity than her own. 
Solely did the Government profess to favour thfe^ 
Italian liberal movement, because to do so won 
popularity with the masses ; while it confidently. 
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JeKed upon Austria and France to prevent Italy's 
<^ver realizing her independence and unity, and 
quickly left them to perform that which it would 
have been incompatible with her advocacy of free 
institutions, and the sentiments of the nation in 
general, to have openly undertaken/' In that 
eaxly stage of the Italian movement, however, 
no sinister forebodings clouded the rosy light 
of dawning freedom in which one half of the 
Peninsula was exulting, the remainder being 
still buried in the dark night of servitude, more 
intolerable from its contrast with the surround- 
ing radiance. 

In Modena a petition for reform was answered 
by the Duke with the threat of three hundred 
thousand Austrian bayonets to extirpate such 
pestilential hankerings; and the delegates by 
whom it was presented were thrown into con- 
finement. No newspapers were henceforth al- 
lowed to enter the country ; all allusion to the 
Pope was forbidden ; it sufficed for two or three 
persons to stand together talking in the street, 
to be separated with violence by the military. 
At nightfall the inhabitants were ordered to 
retire within their houses, while insolent patrols 
scoured the town, upon which the silence of de- 
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spair seemed to bave fstUen. Many people quitted 
the State, and others sought safety in coneeal- 
ment. At length in November, fearfiil of the 
contagion of the recent measures in Piedmont, 
which, from their contrast to tiie traditional con- 
servatism of that kingdom, were looked upon 
as especially pernicious, the Duke formally de- 
manded troops from the Emperor &£ Austria, 
and concluded a treaty by which Modena was 
placed under the Imperial protection. 

The same result awaited Parma, afber a few 
months of unavailing struggles with BombeUes, 
unscrupulous in his determination to crash the 
national manifestations, upon which, emulous of 
the other Italian States, the population had also 
ventured. Unwept and unlamented, in the 
midst of this gloom and mistrust, Maria Xiouisa 
died; her daughter, the Countess Sanvitale, 
married to one of the most influential noblemen 
of Parma, having been denied access to her 
deathbed, lest she might, in that solemn moment, 
have obtained from her mother those oonees- 
sions to the prayers of her sulagects, which would 
have transmitted her memory with honour to 
posterity. 

Her successor was Charles Louis, Ihike of 
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Laoea. Albemaidy reckiess, pxx^fligaie, or peni- 
tent, — at one moment displaying a predilection 
for the doctraaes of Lather, and engaging in the 
most «ubiie controversial arguments ; the next, 
inwl'v^ in ti»e mazes of an intrigxie of gal- 
haitiy, in which deoocmm and dignity were aiiie 
AvoBtg a^e, — ^the only evidence of stability in his 
chaaraeter was his inflexible determination not 
to concede to the suppKcations nniveisally ad- 
dressed to him, on his accession, for some alle- 
yiation of the existing miseries of the duchy. 
Loading Bombelles with marks of favonr, con- 
firming all the measures he had recently enacted, 
^ie new Sovereign lost no time in entering into 
tibe same compact miih An^sinria as his idtnsman 
of Modena had just concluded, and summarily 
p^t an end to wharfjever hopes the Parmesans 
might have entertained jfrom a change of dy-^ 
nasty. 

In LomibaiHly, meantime, the garrisons were 
everywhere strengthened ; the vigUance in inter- 
cepting the entrance of liberal pubKcations or 
any newspapers, exc^t Austrian official jour- 
nals, was redoubled ; and the priests were forbid- 
den to make any laudatory allusions to the 
Pope, either in their preaching or instructions. 
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Arrests grew more numerous and indiscriminate; 
spies swarmed in every direction. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, in De- 
cember the requisitions of the people found a 
voice, and petitions from the Lombard cities and 
Venice were addressed to the Emperor, for a re-^ 
storation of the rights guaranteed by the treaty 
of Vienna, and a removal of those restrictions 
which the spirit of the age, and a desire for 
intercourse with other nations, now rendered 
insupportable. These demands were treated as 
insolent and rebellious, their promoters impri- 
soned; and the last hope of justice and redress 
for ever extinguished. Amid anxiety, sullen 
despondency, and expebtatibn, kindling desires, 
unwavering opposition, deadly hatred, domineer- 
ing insolence, closed Lombardy's gloomy an- 
nals for 1847- 

At Naples, the hostility to the liberal movement 
was no less decided than in those countries directly 
subject to Austrian influence ; but, more remote 
from the material support of the Imperial arms, 
the Government found greater difficulty in check* 
ing all expression of public opinion. In defiance 
of the severity of the police, and the prohibition 
upon newspapers, all that passed in Central and 
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Upper Italy was well known and eagerly com- 
mented on, the first results being apparent in 
Sicily, wbicli began to revive ber claims for tbe 
Constitution of 1812, trusting tbat England, 
seemingly so zealous for tbe enjfrancbisement of 
Italy, would not fail to back ber just representa- 
tions. In August a partial insurrection broke 
out at Messina, witb a corresponding movement 
in Calabria, on the opposite side of the Straits, 
which, speedily quelled by the royal forces, 
tended, by the subsequent cruelties inflicted on 
the vanquished, to bring additional odium upon 
the satellites of the Government. Barbarities 
against which human nature revolts, are com- 
monly laid to the. charge of the Neapolitan sol- 
diery, who, in the pursuit of the fugitives among 
the villages and mountains, scrupled not, wher- 
ever they perceived a symptom of disaffection, or 
detected the possession of any weapon, to impri- 
son, torture, and murder the miserable pea- 
santry, displaying a ferocity which found its only 
palliation in the example of their superior officers, 
charged with the presidency of the tribunals 
before which the captives were arraigned. 

In the Neapolitan capital suspense and appre- 
hension pervaded all classes : many persons of 
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ra2ik and influence were lurresbed ; the most oon- 
tradictory rumours were afloat; a crisis was felt 
to be at liand. Tie Ministry was tnown to be 
divided; some advocated compliance vdth -Qie 
popular desires, bnt the majority, seeking only 
to flatter the wishes of the King, and fearftil of 
risking their appointments, supported him in his 
resistance. The royal household, it was said, 
was no less at variance in its oounsek. The 
Queen, an Austrian no Itess in principles than 
birth, encouraged her husband in his oj^osition; 
his mother, on the contrary, softened by age and 
suffering, besought him to yield; the Jesuit 
Code, his confesses*, was no less orgent in his 
recommendations to stand firm. 

JtJor were ihe conflicting influences of diplo- 
macy less busily at work. The English Minister 
laboured, with either real or affected earnestness, 
to counteract the representations of Aoisiaia, 
Eu^ia, and Prussia. Erance beld a dubious 
attitude; the ships of the Prince de JoinviUe 
remained at anchor in the bay, without juiy ex- 
plicit declaration of ihe yiews of Louis Philippe, 
though suspected of favouring the absolutists. 

The most experienced politicians of Italy fore- 
saw the violence of the gathering storm ; and 
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tiie supporters of order and moderation left no 
means nntried to a^ert the t^rible outbreak. 
Deprecating any recourse to arms, tiieir emis- 
sories were dispersed over the kingdom to exhort 
the malcontents to observe the same temperance 
as the other Italiaai populations, while they took 
the some methods, by public meetings and mani- 
festations, to convince the King of the una- 
nimity of their aims. Even the Sicilians yielded 
to this reasoning, and Palermo, as well as ISTa- 
ples, witnessed demonstrations, in the concluding 
weeks of the year, in which acclamations in ho- 
nour of Ferdinand IL were cheerfully mingled 
with shouts for the beloved Pius IX., the Oon- 
stitution, and the independence of Italy. 

Infetuated in its obstinacy, the Government 
attributed this dignified forbearance, this perse- 
veranoe in repressing all sedition and disloyalty, 
to weakness or discouragement. These popular 
appeals were as sternly dealt with as more 
questionable methods of obtaining redress, and 
gendarmes and soldiery had fall employment. 

PrcMtn PiedmcHit came the last endeavour to 
baid that stubborn will, in the noble petition 
addressed to the King by Count Balbo, the Mar- 
quis As&eglio, Count Cavour (since so famous), 
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Silvio Pellico, and other leading men of ihie 
same party ; beseeching him to follow the exam- 
ple of Pius IX., Leopold II., and Charles Albert, 
and not to be the cause that the revival of Italy, 
so wonderfully and peaceably commenced, should 
ever transgress the limits of moderation. 

By way of answer to this appeal, the official 
Grazette published a lengthy enumeration of all 
the existing liberties and privileges secured to 
the Neapolitan subjects by their admirable legis- 
lature, demonstrating that, in many respects, 
these were more extensive than the recent re- 
forms conceded by the liberal States ; — a proceed- 
ing which seemed purposely intended to aug- 
ment the irritation of the people, by reminding 
them upon whom it depended that such really 
excellent institutions were rendered less than 
nugatory. In Sicily especially, the mockery of 
these assertions inflamed anew the popular re- 
sentment. 

Their cup was now full. Weary of suppKca- 
tion, mistrusting the Sovereign from whom they 
sued as a boon what his father had sworn should 
be inalienably theirs, the Sicilians determined on 
a final venture at the point of the sword, to 
regain their violated rights and constitution. 
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While the Neapolitans still clamoured for redress 
at the foot of the throne, on the 12th of Ja- 
nuary of the memorable *48, the standard of 
revolt was unfurled at Palermo. About the 
same period, at the northern extremity of Italy, 
Milan saw her streets first reddened with the 
blood of her citizens, and men knew that the 
days of temporizing were at an end. 

But we are anticipating. "With 1847 closes 
the first period, the golden age, of the Italian 
movement. We have now to describe its second 
phase, so fatally influenced by the French Eevo- 
lution. 



CHAPTEE V. 

French Revolution, February, 1848 — Its effects upon the 
ultixnaEte farionea of Ita^^^ — BepfifeJioaa and Socijtkisi 
demagogues profit by it in spreading their dangerous 
doctrines — Great revolt at Palermo — Its first brihiaUt 
success causes the Xing to grant a eonstttutton^^-Spon 
followed by a similar measure on the part of Charles 
Albert, all doubts o-f whose sincerity are thereby removed 
— The Tuscans also receive arsdmilar boon fr{»a thaur 
ruler — ^The demands of the Romans for popular repre- 
sentation at first o^^sed hy "PivB IX., hat the oews of 
the French Revolution compels him to yield — ^E^wai 
of the prospect of Italian independence — Charles Albert 
generally looked up to as the national champion — 
He accepts the trust without stipulations, and is 
speedily joined by bands of volunteers — The King of 
Naples, imder the pressure of public opinion, despatches 
a force of 25,000 to aid the general cause — The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany also joins in the movement, as well as 
the Pope, who publicly gives his blessing to the Roman 
volunteers on their departure — Revolt at Milan and 
expulsion of the Austrians — Opening of the campaign 
against the latter in Lombardy — First successes of the 
Piedmontese promoted by the chivalrous bravery of 
Charles Albert and his sons — The Venetians declare for 
a Republic — Mistaken and vainglorious policy of the 
Lombards attributable to the fanatical appeals from 
Mazzini, whose influence receives a check on the appear* 
ance of Gioberti at Milan. 

The Frencli Eevolution of February, 1848, was 
the fatal turning point in the fortunes of Italy, 
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on aeconnt of its reaeision xspon » peo^le^ too kmg 
enervated and demoralized by systematic mki- 
gov^rziin^}^ to haTe S(z£B.cient firmness in tibem- 
selveSy oar faith in their rulers, to withstand the 
influenee of the neighbouring^ triumph of demo- 
cracy. The establishmeirt of the Eeprublic flooded 
Italy with Socialist and Mazzinian doctrines, 
pret^pitated event iqnm evemt, played Austria's 
game to h^ heart's content, and finally riveted, 
more firmly than ever, the chains- which, in the 
name of Liberty and Equality, it had proelaimed 
as its high mission to imloose. 

Before entering, however, upon tiie conse- 
qnaices of this great political cataclysm, a glance 
is necessary at all the transactions immediately 
jMreeeding it, (arowded into the first few weeks of 
that memorable year. 

The close of 1847, as we have already shown, 
had left the annals of Itahan progress without a 
stain. Three States — Eome, Tuscany, and Pied- 
mont — ^had been peacefolly remodelled, and re- 
quired only time to consolidate their new insti- 
stutionsy and acquire the capacity for more ample 
concessions; white the eyes of Europe were 
tamed, in expeetation upoii the remainder of the 
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Peninstda, where reason and humanity were yet 
denied a voice. 

As we have related, Sicily rebelled at last. 
Worn ont by their vain appeals to the equity or 
honour of the King of Naples, the Palermitans, 
on the 12th of January, 1848, with a solemn 
protest of the justness of their cause, declared 
themselves insurgent. Never before was a revo- 
lution begun with so much dignity and calmness. 
Destitute of arms, of soldiers, of aU external aid, 
and menaced by a strong garrison, the citizens 
of Palermo nevertheless seemed to invite their 
oppressors to a conflict, in which they scorned 
the advantage of taking them by surprise. Three 
days previous to the one fixed upon for the ris- 
ing, handbills announcing their intention were 
circulated about the town. Esteemed a mere 
empty threat, this intimation was responded to 
by the arrest of several of the most illustriouis 
inhabitants, and the final stimulus was given to 
the approaching struggle. 

The limits of this work necessarily forbid 
any details of the Palermitan insurrection. Its 
first brilliant results are weU known, dazzling 
all Italy by their rapidity and success, and soOJl 
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sweeping from the islandj with the single excep- 
tion of the citadel of Messina, all vestiges of 
Neapolitan rule. Few even of the most mode-* 
rate reformers could find it in their hearts at 
that moment, so fiill of new-born triumph and 
enthusiasm, to censure the Sicilians for their 
departure from the temperate policy so success- 
fully inculcated by Gioberti and the other Pied- 
montese writers, during the previous eighteen 
months. But there is no doubt, that it was a 
startling innovation, a dangerous precedent in a 
movement, which, originating in an act of pardon, 
it had been fondly anticipated would triumph 
through the pacific, but unwavering application 
of moral force, and the consciousness of moral 
obligation. Nor is it too much to attribute to 
the Court of Naples, or, more properly speaking, 
the far-reaching policy which guided it from 
Vienna, the design of robbing the liberal cause 
of the prestige of this forbearance, by driving 
the Sicilians to an extremity, which, from sup- 
plicants, should convert them into rebels. 
* Apparently, however, the magnitude of the 
revolt, the responsive excitement it occasioned in 
Kaples, outstripped all calculation ; and in haste 
and terror, some concessions were promulgated 
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which would have been received with transport 
a few days earlier, but were now iQeffectual to 
allay the ferment in the capital, far less to satisfy 
the Sicilians. The angry cry, "it is too late/' 
inet this tardy acknowledgment of an injured 
people's claims ; and the King, sensible that the 
hour of postponement had gone by, suddenly 
exchanged his position of moody dej&ance in the 
rear of Italian progress, for a place in its van, 
by the proclamation of a constitution, 
. Eejected by the Sicilians as inadequate when 
compared with their violated charter of 1812, 
the restitution of which they unconditionally de- 
manded,, to the Neapolitans the mere name of 
Constitution seemed an embodiment of national 
liberty ; and aU Italy, participating in their ex- 
ultation, raised an outcry for similar institutions. 
"jThey are urging me forward ; I will precipi- 
tate them," is a saying ascribed to Ferdinand of 
Naples in allusion to the admonitions of the 
Pope, the EjLQg of Sardinia, and the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, the previous autumn : a threat 
which brought its own fulfilment when these 
Princes saw themselves constrained by his ex- 
ample to amplify the privileges already conceded 
to their subjects, to an extent for which the ma* 
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taring experience of years should have proved 
the rightful qualification. 

Ten days only had elapsed since the cannons 
of St. Elmo announced to the jubilant Neapoli- 
tans their political regeneration, ere Turin rang 
with the grateful applause of a people loyal from 
traditional sympathies and principle, "to whom," 
in the simple language of his manifesto, " their 
King did not hesitate to offer the strongest proof 
of his confidence in their devotedness and mode- 
ration by publishing the statutes of a represen- 
tative government.'' 

This was the Kubicon of Charles Albert's 
destiny, nor was it passed without profound 
emotion. He was conscious that he was de- 
spoiling, not only himself, but his descendants^ 
of well nigh all that, as an absolute Sovereign, 
he had been taught to hold sacred and inalien- 
able ; but the decisive step once taken, his con- 
duct thenceforward assumed a boldness and 
decision unknown in his previous career. The 
natural struggles of expiring authority in the 
^lonarch, were, in his case, evidences of sincerity 
in the man. Unlike his brother Sovereigns, who 
readily swore upon the Gospels to maintain that 
which they took the first opportunity to annul, 

f2 
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Charles Albert looked upon himself as irrevocably 
bound by his oath to the constitution which the 
exigency of the times had compelled him to 
bestow. TTnlike them, he descended from his 
throne into voluntary exile, sooner than degrade 
his country by the presence of a victorious foe ; 
or purchase the poor boon of a tottering sceptre. 
Upheld by Austrian bayonets, at the price of all 
claim to honour or consistency. Unlike their 
names, charged either with opprobrium or con- 
tempt, his memory, — ^more and more cleared by 
each succeeding investigation, and invested with 
the chivalrous attributes of a paladin or crusader, 
— ^his errors of judgment and deficiency of stra- 
tegical resource forgiven or extenuated, — ^will be 
handed down to the grateful admiration of 
posterity. While last, and most significant dis- 
•erepancy, the kingdom, whose new institutions 
he inaugurated in good faith, and maintained by 
•self-sacrifice, has been yearly advancing in pros- 
perity and importance; and now stands forth 
amid the other States of Italy, as the living 
among the dead, as the hope and the monitor, 
the example and the rebuke, equally of the op- 
pressed and their oppressors. 

A few days later the Tuscans, in their turn. 
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Obtained a constitution. It now only remained 
to satisfy the Eomans, But the Pope was no 
longer so yielding as of yore. He was awaken- 
ing to the perception that the part of a liberal 
Prince was incompatible with the duties of Su- 
preme Pontiff; his conscience grew alarmed; and 
the scruples and misgivings which the Retro- 
grades had long been labouring to insinuate, 
seemed simultaneously to have taken root and 
acquired development. In the demand for a 
representative government, he foresaw the sub- 
version of Roman Catholicism. To conform the 
ecclesiastical polity of Rome to the same laws 
as regulated the government of secular States^ 
was tantamount to levelling the sacred fabric 
which each successive Pope was bound to main- 
tain unchanged and unimpaired. 

JSTo sooner was the hesitation of Pius divulged, 
than popular excitement became manifest. The 
Romans, unused to denial, were with difficulty 
restrained from openly menacing those Cardinals, 
to whose influence his present reluctance to meet 
their demands was ascribed. Treachery, as 
usual, was at work. It was the aim of the Re- 
trogrades to provoke such symptoms of public 
insubordination as would terrify the Pope into 
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summoning foreign intervention, and fulfil the 
prophecy of Mettemich, already delayed beyond 
the twelve months assigned for its completion. 
To ward off this danger, tranquillize the people, 
and maintain their trust in the Pontiff, devolved 
on the chiefs of the progressist party, no less 
ihan the task of confuting the reasonings on 
which the objections against the constitution 
were based. The opinions of living theologians 
were quoted, and the pages of the Fathers ran* 
sacked, to famish opposing arguments. A crisis 
of the greatest moment found statesmen poring 
over obsolete ecclesiastical authors to gain coun- 
tenance for measures of actual political emer- 
gency. The Pope listened, assented, but yet 
procrastinated, until the intelligence of the re- 
volution at Paris finally turned the scale. The 
imperious necessity of concession could no longer 
be ignored ; and under the presidency of Cardi- 
nal AntoneUi, as conspicuous then in his advo- 
icacy of reform as he shortly afterwards became 
in his devotion to absolutism, the statutes of 
the Boman constitution were compiled. 

It was the last bloodless triumph of progress, 
the last step upon the path the Pope had been 
the first to tread, and which he was to be the 
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first to abandoiu The xejoicings, and musio, 
and acclamations of the 8th of March might 
well be memorable alike to the Pontiff and his 
people, for the days of such ovations were now 
Bxunbered, and the star of Pius IX. had reached 
its zenitK 

Germany in a ferment ; insurrectionary move* 
ments at Berlin; Vienna in open revolution; 
tiie Mve Days of Milan, ending in the retreat 
of Marshal Eadetzky with 10,000 men from its 
walls ; Venice, and the duchies of Modena and 
Parma, also successftdly insurgent ; the passage 
of the Ticino by Charles Albert, and the out- 
break of the War of Italian Independence;— 
such were the first rapid results * of the proda* 
mation of the French Eepublic. 

Familiar as a thrice-told tale is the recital of 
the frenzied excitement which, from the lagoons 
of Venice to the foot of Etna, displayed itself 
throughout Italy at the commencement of the 
national struggle. As yet untainted by the 
poison of Socialistic Prance or the fatal presence 

* The French Revolution dates from the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary ; that of Vienna from the 8th of March. On the 
18th of March rose the Milanese ; on the 29th, Charles 
Albert and his annj entered Lombardj. 
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of Mazzini, one heart and aim inspired the 
Italian people ; and the jealousies and rivalship 
of ages seemed forgotten in the unanimous 
resolve to shake off the hated Austrian yoke. 
Preached in all their towns as a holy war, a new 
crusade, men of all classes assumed the tri* 
coloured cross. Professors, nobles, physicians, 
artists, poets ; the wealthy and the indigent ; 
the flower and the dregs of the population, all 
hastened to enrol themselves in the volunteer 
battalions designed to act under the orders of 
Charles Albert, universally recognised as the 
national champion and leader: — and soon, to 
borrow the inflated language of the period, the 
classic highways of the Peninsula vibrated 
beneath the tread of exulting bands, chanting 
patriotic hymns on their way to the plains of 
Lombardy, who owned to but one apprehension, 
that of finding the barbarians already driven 
beyond the Alps, and no laurels left for them to 
gather. 

Nor were the Italian Sovereigns apparently 
backward in seconding their subjects' enthu- 
siasm. Twenty thousand of his choicest troops 
were despatched to the seat of war by the King 
of Naples as his military contingent; and a. 
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fleet received orders to repair to Venice, which 
had petitioned him for naval succours. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, though in a degree of 
course proportioned to the slender warlike re- 
sources of his State, also bore his part in the 
campaign ; while the Pope, in giving his bene- 
diction from the balcony of the Quirinal to the 
departing Koman volunteers, conferred more 
support to the cause than a hundred thousand 
bayonets could have furnished. Not only Italy, 
but Austria, believed he had thus formally sanc- 
tioned the War of Liberation ; and the depress- 
ing effect which the conviction that they were 
in arms against the Head of the Church pro- 
duced upon the Imperial troops, corresponded to 
the ardour with which his approval inspired 
their antagonists. 

It is not our purpose to enter into the par- 
ticulars of the operations of the first two months 
of the campaign, which were chiefly confined to 
the banks of the Mincio and Adige, the former 
a tributary of the Po, the latter the boundary 
river between Lombardy and the Venetian pro- 
vinces. Victorious in every encounter with the 
single exception of a repulse in an ill-advised 
attack upon Verona, the successes of the Pied- 
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montese were crowned on the 30tli of May by 
the battle of Goito, and the surrender of the 
fortress of Peschiera. 

The most salient features of that period,— 
the chivalrous daring of the King of Sardinia, 
and his two sons, the Dukes of Savoy and 
Q^enoa; the intrepidity of their soldiers; the 
discouragement of the enemy; and the pro- 
posals of ^ the Cabinet of Vienna, through the 
British Government, to treat of the cession of 
Lombardy, — ^were sufficiently enlarged upon by 
the English press to be still present to the 
memory of the reader. We therefore dwell by 
preference on the less obvious circumstances 
which, during this apparent season of pros- 
perity, were concurring to bring about the 
downfall of Charles Albert and the ruin of 
Italy. 

With faith in the ardour of the Italian people, 
in the promised co-operation of their Princes, 
above all in the blessing of the Vicar of Christ 
upon his enterprise, the King, at the very open- 
ing of the war, was drawn by the poetic knight- 
errantry of his character into a grave political 
error. Without entering into any stipulation 
as to the price of his assistance, he had at once. 
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responded to the calls of the instirgeiit Milanese, 
Instead of marching on the capital to effect the 
junction between the Lombardo- Venetian pro* 
vinces and Piedmont, and demanding from 
their populations the zeal and self-sacrifice ex- 
hibited by his own subjects, his first step when 
he entered Lombardy was to issue a proclama- 
tion to declare " he came solely to complete the 
work so gloriously begun, leaving to the will of 
the nation, at the conclusion of the war, to de^ 
termine their future form of government." He 
then pushed on towards the Mincio ; and on the 
8th of April, with an inferior force, defeated the 
Austrians drawn up to dispute his passage, and 
established himself on the left bank of the 
river. Flushed by this brilliant success, and 
the applause with which it was hailed at Milan, 
Charles Albert may be pardoned for deeming 
that the hereditary aspirations of his House were 
on the eve of fulfilment, and for the fond antici- 
pation that the Iron Crown of Lombardy, the 
free gift of a grateftd people, would soon en- 
circle his brow. 

In requiting his confidence and his exertions, 
the Venetians hastened to proclaim the Eepublic 
of St. Mark ; while the Lombards, by their re^ 
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fosal to iacorporate their new levies with the 
Piedmontese army, sufficiently indicated how 
far they were from entertaining any desire for 
the territorial fusion and commnnity of interests 
which the general welfare of Italy, no less than 
the energetic prosecution of the war, impera^ 
tively demanded. Taking no account of the 
formidable line of defence, Peschiera and Man- 
tua on the Mincio, Verona and Legnano on the 
Adige, stfll retained by Kadetzky when his 
troops were driven from their unfortified cities, 
and boasting that they had totally swept the 
enemy from their soil, the presumption of the 
Lombards may be illustrated by the fact, that 
the first deputation sent to greet the King on 
his arrival at Pavia, complacently indicated that 
at least lUyria and Dalmatia, ancient Italian 
possessions to the north-east of the Adriatic, 
still remained for him to conquer ! 

Sudden exposure to the light of day has 
blinded the eyes long condemned to darkness. 
Pood incautiously administered has often proved 
fatal to the feeble and famine-stricken. We 
have need to cite these familiar illustrations to 
find palliation for such conduct. We have need 
to remember that the people whose childish ar* 
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rogance we are describing, had been for more 
than thirty years denied all political or intellec- 
tual freedom ; that for several preceding months 
they had been controlled by the strictest mar- 
tial law; that Radetzky's famous proclamation 
of the 18th of January* was still ringing in 
their ears, and intoxicated at having shaken off 
the eagle's grip, they fancied his talons were for 
ever blunted. As if satisfied that their part in 
the deliverance of their country was already 
g,mply fulfilled, few comparatively enrolled them- 
selves in the volunteer legions, for whom the 
Provisional Government had stipulated an ex- 
istence independent from that of the royal army. 
Hi-disciplined and ill-trained, these battalions 
proved of little or no service in the campaign, 
and were looked upon with disfavour by the 
Piedmontese commanders, under whose orders 
they were nominally to act, and who dreaded 
the influence upon their own troops of the 
Mazzinianism with which they soon became 

•»-• At the commencement of January, some disturbances 
had taken place in Milan, which were repressed with re- 
markable severity; and it was on this occasion that tha 
Marshal published his celebrated address, warning the 
Lombards that the talons of the imperial eagle toere not grown 
feeble* 
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largely imbued. The honourable exceptions 
furnished by such names as Dandolo, Manara^ 
and Morosini did not redeem the mass of their 
countrymen from the imputation of vainglory 
and insubordination in the camp; or from the 
still graver charge of contenting themselves 
with parading the newly-revived Italian cos- 
tume, velvet tunics and waving plumes, in 
their squares and theatres; with depreciating 
the courage of the Austrians, and extolling 
their own achievements; with demonstrations, 
speeches, thanksgivings, and illuminations ; while 
Piedmont, well-nigh single-handed, was pouring 
forth her blood and treasure in their cause. 

The jealousy and disaffection so early per- 
ceptible acquired rapid development with the 
arrival of Mazzini, who, restored from his long 
exile by the amnesty recently granted by Pied- 
mont, brought undiminished ardour for political 
intrigue, and undying hatred to the King of 
Sardinia, to foment the estrangement. Charles 
Albert had already awakened to the conviction 
of his imprudence; and Mazzini found the 
royalist party actively canvassing for immediate 
annexation. This course has been strongly cen- 
sured. The original error could only have been 
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lepaired by the speedy and successftd termina- 
tion of the war. The conqueror of Austria 
•might have dictated his own terms ; whereas, in 
the present juncture, this departure from the 
heroic abnegation expressed in his first manifesto 
to the Lombards, laid the King open to the im- 
putation of duplicity and personal ambition, of 
which Mazzini was not slow in taking advantage. 
. Gioberti now appeared upon the scene, restored, 
like Mazzini, to Italy, after an absence of more 
than fifteen years. The presence of these two 
celebrated men in Milan, both so remarkable for 
the influence exerted during their prolonged 
banishment upon the minds of their country- 
men, at once arrayed the two opposing parties 
beneath their guidance. In Gioberti, the Alber- 
tistiy or fosionists, generally comprising the upper 
classes of Lombardy, recognised their champion; 
Jiis rival gave his name to the Mazziniani. 

The veneration and gratitude inspired by the 
author of the PrimatOy the soberness and dignity 
of his arguments, for a short time bore down all 
opposition. The most factious seemed overawed, 
while the Provisional Government proceeded to 
demand the sufl&rages of the provinces in favour 
of immediate conjunction with the kingdom of 
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Sardinia: a measure in which they had been 
voluntarily forestalled by Parma and Modena, 
the population of which never showed them*" 
selves ambitious of higher destinies. 

But the evil genius of Italy was not to be 
thus foiled. The King's departure from his first 
professions, dark allusions to the charges of by- 
gone years, the impending bondage of a military 
dictatorship, were all skilfully set before the Lom- 
bards. Inflammatory addresses from Mazzini 
were placarded on the walls; and tumultuous 
assemblages of the lowest rabble, led on by a 
certain TTrbino, one of the most violent of his 
partisans, filled the streets of Milan. So lately 
freed from the common enemy, this city now 
presented the humiliating spectacle of internal 
sedition, fostered by arts not without parallel in 
Austrian policy. Urbino, the raving demagogue, 
was afterwards discovered to have been a paid 
spy, one of the many agents the Imperial Go- 
vernment did not scruple to employ in various 
parts of Italy, to instigate the people from ex- 
citement to crime, until the desired acme was 
attained. 

The hour was not yet come, however, for the 
triumph of democracy, and the consum- 
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mation of Austria's designs. Gioberti still held 
the ascendancy. The public sense of shame and 
indignation was so aroused, that Mazzini found 
it necessary to disavow all participation in the 
intemperate manifestations of his followers ; and 
active measures for collecting the votes of the 
population were once more proceeded with. 
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Perplexity of Pius IX. — Combined influence of the hier- 
archy and Austria lead to the issue of the Pope's famous 
Encyclical Letter, disavowing all adhesion to the popular 
cause in Italy — Dismay produced thereby — Eecall of 
the Neapolitan troops, and defection of the King from 
the liberal cause — Mediation of Lord Minto between 
the King and the Sicilians, who claim the restoration of 
the Constitution of 1812 — Eventual failure of Lord 
Minto 's mission, and dissatisfaction of the Sicilians at 
the desertion of their cause by the British Government 
—Reforms introduced at Naples rendered nugatory by 
the double-dealing of the King — Popular outbreak put 
down there by the military, aided by the lazzaroni — 
Absolutism again triumphant — Junction of Nugent's 
forces with those of Radetzky, after the withdrawal of 
the Neapolitan troops — Charles Albert's victory over the 
Austrians at Goito, and capitulation of Peschiera. 

In Eome, meantime, complications still more 
serious had arisen. The fallacy of the theories 
which, before the dawn of the Italian movement^ 
had pointed to the Papacy in its mysterious union 
of spiritual with temporal dominion as the key- 
stone of national independence, was now revealed. 
A few weeks' experience of constitutional govern- 
ment had sufl&ced to show the discordance of 
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that twofold nature. The free represeiitation of 
the State, and the supremacy the Church still 
claimed, were in perpetual antagonism. The 
same contradictions existed in the Pope's mind^ 
Those acts of mercy and justice with which he 
commenced his reign, sprang from the natural 
honesty and benevolence of his character; the 
vacillation and duplicity now chargeable upon 
him were the results of obedience to his pontifi- 
cal obligations. His sympathies as an Italian 
had impelled him to bless the departing volun* 
teers: as Pope, superior to all sympathies, he 
was now called upon to withdraw that bene- 
diction. 

A protest of the Grerman Bishops secretly 
conveyed to him, which dwelt upon the schism 
in Catholic Grermany that would infallibly result 
from his hostility to Austria, so long the faithful 
supporter of the Eoman See, came opportunely 
to enforce the arguments of the Eetrogrades, and 
bring him unresistingly into their toils. So 
complete was their success, that when urged by 
his Mioistry to give his public adhesion to the 
war, Pius replied to their entreaties by his: 
femous Encyclical Letter of the 29th of April. " 

In this document the Pope set forth, " thai? 

G 2 
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he had for some time observed his name used as 
a pretext for an enterprise he never contem- 
plated, having had no design beyond that of 
gradually securing to the State a better internal 
administration. Nevertheless, to obviate dis- 
turbances or bloodshed, he had hitherto ab- 
stained from interference : but now that it was 
sought to thrust him into an unjust and hurt-? 
PUL WAR, contrary to his position as chief of a 
religion which inculcates universal peace, and 
obliged him to recognise all nations as equally 
his children, his duty and inclination alike for- 
bade him to keep silence." Declaring himself 
moreover solemnly opposed to the departure of 
the pontifical subjects from Eome, he had " only 
consented thereto, as likewise to their proceeding 
to the confines of the Po, from inability to 
restrain the popular commotion ; similar in this 
to other Italian princes, who had also been 
unable to prevent their subjects from hastening 
to the war." 

This declaration fell like a thunderbolt upon 
the Piedmontese, for whom the presence of a 
special envoy from the Pope at the King's head- 
quarters had been a material pledge of his ad- 
hesion. In every point of view its evil results 
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were incalculable. The whole of Italy felt the 
recoil. It divested the war of its sacred charac- 
ter; it shook the confidence of the devout; it 
authorized the backsliding of the timid ; it left 
Charles Albert almost unsupported to accomplish 
that which had so pompously been proclaimed 
as a national undertaking. The more resolute 
of the Koman troops and volunteers, it is true, 
goaded to an open violation of their Sovereign's 
injunctions, refused to retrace their steps, and 
under Greneral Durando, determined to prosecute 
the campaign; but on the other hand, many, 
not only among the pontifical subjects, but from 
the other Italian States, stiU clinging to their 
old faith in the Church, or glad of a pretext to 
leave the annihilation of the barban * to more 
practised hands, voluntarily disbanded them- 
selves. Patriotism thus became identified with 
rebellion; religious scruples with cowardice. 
Unity of principle was destroyed ; " Long live 
Pius the Ninth," ceased to be the common rally- 
ing cry. 

The recall of the Neapolitan troops, under 
the pretence of disturbances in the capital, just 

* The old Koman designation for the German race, 
and at that period the popular term for the Austrian troops. 
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9S they had reached the frontiers of Lombardy, 
and before they had struck a blow in the War of 
Liberation, was the last link in the chain of inr 
ternal disasters, which, during those two months, 
apparently so favourable to the Piedmontese, 
were paving the way for Austrian retaliation. 

Before entering upon that gloomy episode in 
the annals of Naples, tke 15tA of May, from 
which dates Ferdinand of Bourbon's defection 
from the liberal cause, we must look back to the 
events in both Sicilies following the announce- 
jnent of the Constitution of the 29th of January. 

February and March were passed in negotia- 
tions between the King and the insurgent 
Sicilians, conducted by Lord Minto, whose 
mediation the latter not unnaturally construed 
as an evidence of England's desire to see their 
liberties once more established under her gua- 
rantee. It is a common mistake to suppose that 
the Sicilians were now in arms to repudiate a 
xmion with the sister State, which for centuries 
they had unresistingly agreed to; neither is 
there any analogy in their position as regarded 
Naples, with that of Scotland or Lreland towarda 
England. 

The Normans in the eleventh century erected 
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Skily into a representative kingdom;* the 
dynasties of Swabia and Arragon, who succeeded 
them in the sovereignty of the island, never 
infringed its institutions. The disgraceful cele- 
brity of destroying privileges, which thirty-four 
successive kings had respected, was reserved for 
ihe grandfather of Ferdinand, the second of the 
Bourbon Princes who. held the sceptre of the 
Sicilies. 

We have already elsewhere related how this 
Prince, driven from Naples by the French, had 
j&>und a secure refuge and faithful subjects in the 
island; and how Lord William Bentinck, who 
held the double appointment of Commander-in- 
Chief of the English forces in the Mediterranean 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Palermo, had obtained for the Sicilians the 
solemn recognition of their ancient statutes, 
adapted to the requirements of modern times. 
This was the Constitution of 1812, which, four 
years later, the Neapolitan Cabinet, in accord- 
ance with a secret compact with Austria,! and 

^ « PalmierL Storia Coitituzionale deUa Sicilia. 

t These are the words of tiiis.Secret Treaty of 12th June, 
,1816. '* His Mi^esfy the King of the Two Sicilies, in re- 
suming the govemmeAt of his kingdom, uiU net admit ^ 
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ivitli the connivance of -Lord Castlereagh, vir- 
tually abrogated; and of which the Sicilians 
now demanded the restoration. 

Indisposed at first to yield, the alarm occa- 
sioned by the French Eevolution brought the 
King to terms. Lord Minto received his autho- 
rity to concede all he might judge expedient, 
and hastened to Palermo. There he sanctioned 
the ultimatum drawn up by the General Com- 
mittee ; and having pledged himself that within 
three days it should receive the King's signa- 
ture, departed amidst the grateful plaudits of the 
citizens. But the English statesman either ex- 
ceeded the discretionary powers with which he 
had been invested, or was the dupe of Ferdinand : 

any innovation which is not in accordance either with the 
ancient monarchical institutions, or with the principles adopted 
hj his Imperial and Royal Majesty in the internal government 
t)f his Italian provinces.'* This flagitious engagement was 
long kept concealed ; when it became known, it was de- 
nomiced by Sir Jamfes Mackintosh in the House of Com- 
mons " as a secret stab at English honour and Sicilian 
liberty at the same time ;" but the bantering reply of Lord 
Castlereagh, and the general indifference of the House to 
the rights or wrongs of the Sicilians, rendered his efforts 
in their behalf unavailing. See " A Sketch of Events in 
Sicily in 1 812 and 1848," illustrated with vouchers and state 
papers, by the Prince di Granatelli. 
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the promised ratification never came. Lord Minto 
saw that his mission was at an end ; and with a 
farewell letter to the Sicilian leaders, in which 
he stated his ineffectual conferences with the 
King, and intreated them not to fall into the 
calamities of a republic, he renounced all fur- 
ther arbitration, and quitted Naples.* 

On the receipt of this intelligence, the Sici- 
lians, without a dissentient voice, declared the 
forfeiture by the Bourbons of all claim to the 
throne of Sicily ; and then, — still relying on the 
support of the British Grovemment, as implied 
in various assurances from Lord Palmerston,t 
regarded by all Italians as its organ, — ^proceeded 
to regulate the internal administration, and that 
accomplished, to the election of a King. So 
little at that time was the instability of the 
revolution foreseen, that the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany showed himself favourably disposed to 

* Istoria Documentaia delta EivoJuzione Sidliana, di 
Giuseppe La Farina. 

t After the breaking off of tlie mediation was known in 
London, Lord Palmerston observed to the Neapolitan Am* 
bassador : ** If there be any moral obligation resting upon 
England in this matter, it would be in favour of the Con» 
stitution of 1812, which was established in Sicily under 
British influence." 
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the nominatioii of his second son^ a child nine 
years old; while the Duke of Genoa, the younger 
of the two Princes of the House of Savoy, was 
indicated by England as possessing her most 
cordial support. 

. To confirm the Sicilians in their false security, 
the presence of an English squadron in the Bay 
of Naples, during the early summer months, 
restrained the King from recommencing hostili- 
ties against them. It was well known that 
when he had renounced his engagements in 
Lombardy, Ferdinand prepared an expedition for 
the reduction of the island ; and it was equally 
notorious that the British Admiral, Sir William 
Parker, had positive orders not to permit its 
departure. When and wherefore that restraint 
was withdrawn, wiU be shown in the sequeL 

In Naples, meanwhile, the new system seemed 
in process of consolidation. The knowledge of 
the French Eevolution, and the expulsion of the 
Austrians from Milan, had brought no wotse 
consequences than a demonstration on the 3rd of 
April for an enlargement of the elective fran- 
chise, and some other branches of the constita* 
tion ; and for an immediate co-operation in the 
national crusade. The first demand having been 
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conceded, the other xeforms duly promised, and 
the troops promptly despatched, the elections for 
the first Parliament proceeded without disturb- 
ance. 

As the 15th of May, appointed for the open- 
ing of the Chambers, drew near, it began to be 
rumoured in the capital that the King did not 
intend to recognise the alterations in the statute 
agreed to on the 3rd of April; but would re- 
quire the deputies to swear adherence to the con- 
stitution as it was at first drawn up, and publicly 
sworn to by himself, some weeks previously. To 
clear up these doubts it was resolved, two days 
before the meeting of the Chambers, to notify to 
the Ministers, that if such were the King's de- 
termination, many of the deputies would be 
withheld by conscientious motives from taking 
the oath to the more limited constitution which 
they believed the right acquired on the 3rd of 
April gave them the faculty of extending. The 
Ministry, who had made themselves responsible 
for these changes, found the King deaf to all 
their arguments. Unknown to them, he caused 
the order for the ceremonial of the 15th to be 
printed, and dispersed all over Naples, in which 
the obligation of swearing to the statute in its 
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original form was especially insisted on. In* 
censed at this discovery, the Cabinet tendered 
their resignation, which the King refased. 

The next day, the deputies, at an early hour, 
assembled in the hall of the Palazzo Montoliveto 
in anxious consultation. Doubtful of the King's 
good faith, the soKcitations of the Ministers to 
waive these scruples only left them more bent 
on not assuming their legislative fiinctions until 
he had ratified their last-acquired privileges. On 
his side Ferdinand was equally unyielding. The 
day passed in the interchange of messages and 
remonstrances, while, as night closed in, the 
square and avenues leading to the Palazzo were 
filled with eager crowds awaiting the result of 
this ominous contention. 

At length at midnight it was announced that 
the King had sanctioned the introduction of a 
clause in the prescribed formula, allowing for the 
amplification of the fundamental laws of the 
constitution. Worn out by their prolonged 
sitting, the deputies were on the point of unani- 
mously agreeing to this compromise, when a cer- 
tain La Cecilia, since well known throughout 
Italy for the violence of his republicanism, 
rushed into the hall with the air of a maniac 
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exclaiming, " The troops have left their barracks, 
and are preparing to attack the people and their 
representatives. Nothing remains for us but to 
barricade the streets and to defend ourselves." 

That any attack was premeditated on the 
King's part has, of course, always been stre- 
nuously denied; but the sudden occupation of 
the principal points of the city by the military, 
at the very moment he was affecting to come to 
terms, leaves him open to this suspicion. Urged 
on by patriots of the La Cecilia stamp, effec- 
tually assisted by royalist agents in disguise, the 
populace assumed the defensive ; and the ofl&cers 
of the National Guard despatched by the Cham- 
bers to entreat them to be calm and not resent 
this coercion, found to their dismay the barri- 
cades already commenced. 

No sooner was this counter-manifestation 
made known to the King, than he sent to inform 
the deputies that he would consent to their 
taking their seats without any form of oath 
whatsoever, upon which they again addressed the 
rioters, assured them that every cause of dissen- 
sion between the Legislature and the Crown was 
removed, and urged their immediate dispersion. 

It was in vain. With the assistance of some 
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French sailors belonging to the fleet of Admiral 
Baudin, who found themselves in a congenial, 
atmosphere, the work actively proceeded, and 
some of the principal streets were barricaded ; 
police satellites were also said to have been busily 
engaged — darkest accusation that ever yet rested 
upon a Sovereign — not only in throwing up the 
barricades, but in opposing their removal An 
officer of the Swiss Gruards, notorious for their 
devotion to the old system, was also recognised 
amongst the insurgents, exhorting them not to 
give way ; while the obvious fact that the troops, 
drawn out in the streets, remained aU through 
the night passive spectators of a movement 
which they might at that early stage have im- 
peded with Httle or no effusion of blood, has 
been adduced as an additional proof of the King's 
complicity in fostering the distnrbaaice. 

The dawn of the memorable 15th found' the 
people and the soldiers still at their post, facing 
each other with arms in their hands, their pas- 
sions inflamed by those long hours of fevered 
expectation. The Ministers, imcertain and ter- 
rified, presented a deplorable spectacle. They 
supplicated the Kong to give the order for the 
withdrawal of the troops : he is .reported to. have 
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promised to do so on the removal of a single 
barricade, but the citizens were too distrustful of 
his word to make the first concession. They 
b^ed their refusal to listen to the pacific repre- 
sentations of the deputies on the same grounds ; 
they had but the verbal assurance of the King's 
abandonment of his previous opposition* 

Even at that eleventh hour, it is believed that 
the impending catastrophe might have been 
averted by the publication and diflFosion of a 
royal decree, confirming the engagements of the 
previous night. Be this as it may, it is ui\- 
doubted that, notwithstanding he was implored 
to sign an order to this effect, Ferdinand found 
means to delay till the time had passed when it 
might have proved of service. 

Three shots from the barricade erected oppo- 
site the royal palace, responded to by a volley 
from the military, announced the commencement 
of the civil conflict. From whom the first dis- 
charge proceeded, and whether from accident or 
design, has never been ascertained; although 
general opinion inclines to impute it to the de- 
testable agency of some myrmidon of the police. 
Repulsed in their first attack, the troops were 
speedily reinforced by the Swiss, who soon 
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swept down all obstacles, the barriers being of 
slight construction and insufficiently defended. 
Not above five hundred are computed to have 
been actually engaged on the side of the insur- 
gents, the less violent having dispersed at the 
prayers of the deputies, and the hired instigators 
to revolt having also withdrawn when their task 
was done." 

A mere handful in comparison to the regular 
forces opposed to them, they were speedily dis- 
lodged from their positions, and rushing into the 
houses overlooking the streets, from the windows 
fired upon the soldiery ; these pursuing them in 
their turn, sacrificed the innocent inhabitants 
with their unbidden guests, sparing neither age 
nor sex in their indiscriminate fury. The lazza-- 
roni, like obscene birds of prey, soon gathered to 
the scene of devastation, and glutted their brutal 
instincts to the full. Shops were burst open; 
houses ransacked; the sick murdered in their 
beds ; the wounded hurled from the windows ; 
babes torn from their mothers' breasts and flung 
into wells. The shrieks of outraged women— 
the wails of dying children — ^the hoarse shouts of 
the Swiss soldiery — ^vain prayers for mercy- 
curses — ^blows — the thunder of artillery from the 
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forts commanding the town, — all blending* in 
one fearful retrospect of horror, stamp the 15th 
of May with an individuality, to which happily 
few scenes in modern history can lay claim. 

In vain did the Ministers, hastening to the 
palace, beseech the King with clasped hands to 
send orders to the military to desist, and to the 
.forts to suspend their fire. With his voice and 
demeanor unaccountably changed, he answered 
them by a Latin quotation, to the effect that the 
day of grace was past, and that they would soon 
have to render an account of their conduct. 
Common report also states that when the can- 
nonading commenced, he said significantly, " At 
last I have a demonstration in my turn." 

While Naples was thus convulsed, the deputies 
behaved with dignity and courage. They all re- 
assembled in the Palazzo Montoliveto, and sent 
commissioners, chosen from among themselves, 
to the civil and military authorities, and to the 
French Admiral, ineffectually charged to soKcit 
from the first their mediation with the King, 
from the latter his interposition in the name of 
humanity. Though in imminent danger during 
the whole of that day of horror, there was no 
question of retiring ; not one absented himselfc 

H 
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Towards nightfall, when satiety had brought re- 
pose, the King sent an officer to desire them to 
disperse, adding that force would he used if they 
did not at once comply. On descending to the 
court-yard they found it filled with soldiers. 
There was no alternative hut submission; and 
bidding each other a sorrowful farewell, the 
members of the first Neapolitan Parliament were 
driven forth into the streets still reeking with 
the recent carnage,* either to mourn the results 
of their pertinacity, or to gather the last proofs 
of their Sovereign s betrayal. 

The following day the upholders of absolutism 
endeavoured to promote public rejoicings, to ce- 
lebrate the victory gained by the Crown, with 
the view, as many are ready to demonstrate, of 
exciting the rabble to a repetition of the previous 
day's excesses, and thus, by a pohtical St. Bar- 
tholomew, to cut ojff all those who had openly 
favoured the constitution. Grreat was the con- 
sternation in the city, which dreaded a repetition 

* Upwards of a thousand persona, at the lowest compur 
tation, perished in this day's slaughter. Five hundred 
more are supposed to have been wounded, but as all in- 
quiry was rigorously prohibited, many conjecture the 
amount of killed and disabled to have been far greater. 
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of the massacres of 1799.* But the NeapoKtan 
lazzaroni, vile and degraded as they yet are, no 
longer showed themselves such willing instru- 
ments of Bourbon vengeance as the Government 
had found them in the previous century. One 
day's rapine and slaughter had sufficed for them; 
and a few disorderly bands, scouring the streets 
with frantic gestures, and howling forth ven- 
geance against the King's enemies, were aU the 
results obtained by this revolting exhibition. 

A new Ministry, not, however, of persons avow- 
edly retrograde, was immediately formed. The 
King appears to have shown considerable saga- 
city in their selection ; feeling his way, as it were, 
in his return to the system he had been compel- 
led to relinquish, he adroitly availed himself of 
the weakness or venality of the statesmen now 
summoned to his councils, to lend the cover of 
their names, — not unknown for their advocacy of 
liberty a few months previously, — to measures 

* To revenge upon the Neapolitans their leaning towards 
republicanism, the city was given up to pillage, chains, and 
slaughter, by Cardinal Ruffo, and Caroline, queen of Fer- 
dinand I. To give an idea of the indiscriminate severity, 
one fact is sufficient : 30,000 persons were imprisoned in 
Naples alone upon political grounds. 

H 2 
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rapidly tending to its subversion. The recent 
outbreak was made accountable for all the seve- 
rities resorted to. The city was placed under 
martial law ; the National Gruard disarmed and 
disbanded ; the election of the deputies declared 
illegal. Still farther to provide for the security 
of the State, orders were despatched to the troops 
engaged, or rather about to engage, in Lombardy, 
and to the squadron furnished to the Venetians, 
to return without delay. 

The Bang's summons found the Neapolitan 
corps d'armee, after a inarch of unparalleled tar- 
diness, at length preparing to cross the Po, and 
to obey Charles Albert'^ injunctions to protect 
Vicenza in the Venetian territory, threatened by 
Count Nugent, who was rapidly advancing from 
Priuli at the head of 25,000 men. The coinci- 
dence of the slowness of their previous move- 
ments with this sudden recall just as they had 
reached the scene of action — coupled with the 
fact subsequently divulged, that Da Costa, the 
Neapolitan Admiral, had received before sailing 
strict injunctions to avoid any collision with the 
Atistrians — ^famish conclusive evidence to the 
minds of many, that from the first Ferdinand 
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had no intention of seconding the war, and that 
the 15th of May was a coup d'etat he had him- 
self planned and carried out. 

On learning the defection of his long-expected 
reinforcements, Charles Albert, who was engaged 
in the siege of Peschiera, has been censured 
for not hastening across the Adige to inter- 
cept Nugent's approach; but when it is con- 
sidered that, to do this eflfectually, he must have 
so weakened his forces in Lombardy as to leave 
Milan open to an attack from Eadetzky, panting 
to revenge the Five Days, the blame of this in- 
action may fairly be laid to the vainglory, the 
supineness, and treachery which had left him 
without the means of extending his operations. 
Indeed, when we view the increasing perplexities 
of the Piedmontese, and remember that the 
foundation of their most sanguine hopes had 
completely given way — that the religious and 
national character of the war no longer existed 
— ^that they fought under precisely the same dis- 
advantages as had so strongly influenced their 
adversaries — the valour and discipline that se- 
cured the victory at Goito cannot be too strongly 
estimated. 

Nugent had effected his junction with Ea- 
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detzky, and, profiting by the exhilaration of his 
troops, the veteran commander determined to 
win his way to Milan. At the head of 35,000 
men and a large train of artillery, he poured out 
of Mantna, and on the 29th of May surprised 
and routed the Tuscan contingent, about 5000 
in number, encamped at Custatone, on the right 
bank of the Mincio. But the next day he was 
encountered by Charles Albert near the bridge 
of Groito ; and there, with only 18,000 men, close 
to the scene of his first success, the King fought 
the battle which Piedmont justly considers the 
most honourable in her records. To complete 
the glories of the day, scarcely had the Austrians 
commenced their retreat, when tidings arrived of 
the capitulation of Peschiera. Charles Albert was 
stiU upon the field, and upon his announcement 
of this fresh triumph to his soldiers, a responsive 
cry of exultation burst from the victorious army 
as they hailed him King of Northern Italy. 
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Beneficial effects of the victory of Goito — The adyantage, 
kowever, not sufficiently turned to account by Charles 
Albert; Kadetzky's energy contrasted with his supine- 
ness — Vicenza capitulates to the Austrians — Defectiye 
strategy of Charles Albert, and reaction in the popular 
mind towards him — Hazardous position of the Austrian 
Empire — Proposals made on her part to the Lombards 
concealed from the King of Sardinia, and rejected by 
the Provisional Government at Milan — First trial of 
representative institutions in Italy; favourably tested 
at Turin; but the experiment fails in Florence — At 
Rome the views of the liberal Ministry and legislature 
foiled by the indecision of Pius IX. ; an imseemly 
struggle results from this — In Naples, a new Chamber, 
after being convoked, is treated with insult by the King 
and the soldieiy, and dismissed — Subsequent secret im- 
prisonment of many of the members — Hopes of the 
Sicilians doomed to be crushed by Charles Albert's 
reverses — Defeat of the Piedmontese at the battle of 
Custoza — ^Milan in a state of anarchy — Dastardly con- 
duct of the rabble in that city to Charles Albert — Milan 
fidls into the hands of Baidetzky, 

The rejoicings over the whole country at the 
brilliant victory of Goito were unanimous. At 
Milan the murmurs of disaffection were stifled ; 
even Mazzini a&cted to join in extolling the 
{HTOwess of the Piedmontese. A few days later* 
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by an immense majority of votes, the Lombards 
decreed their annexation to the Sardinian States : 
the work Grioberti had begun, the magic influence 
of victory speedily completed. 

But it was at the very moment when he was 
most applauded, that Charles Albert committed 
the greatest military oversight of the campaign. 
Instead of closely pursuing Eadetzky from Goito, 
he allowed him to retire in good order upon 
Mantua; whence rallying his troops with ad- 
mirable promptitude, he marched upon Vicenza, 
garrisoned by Durando* and the 9000 Komans 
who had not obeyed the injunctions of the Ency- 
clical. The possession of this city was the key to 
the whole of the Venetian provinces, and opened 
all the communications with Austria. Nugent 
had been gallantly repulsed in his first attack, 
and the King, not counting on the rapidity of 
Eadetzky's movements, imagined Durando could 

* Giovanni Durando is a Piedmontese by birth. En- 
tering the Spanish army as a common soldier, he saw 
much service on the side of the Christinos, and rose to the 
rank of General and Governor of Barcelona. Betuming 
poor and with an unsullied name to his native country, he 
was indicated to the Pope as fitted to take the commcmd of 
his troops. He is now a General of Division in the Pied- 
montese service, and Commander of the garrison of Genoa, 
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still hold his ground, and took no steps to assist 
him. Invested by upwards of 40,000 men, and 
110 pieces of cannon, after a resistance highly 
honourable to its defenders, Vicenza capitulated 
on the 10th of June ; its garrison, allowed the 
honours of war, were pledged not to bear arms 
for three months against the enemy. The high 
road to Venice was now free to the Imperialists ; 
and soon, shut up in her vast lagoons, the Queen 
of the Adriatic saw her land approaches closely 
invested. 

The next few weeks were comparatively un-^ 
eventful. Though fully in. a condition to take 
the offensive, Eadetzky remained intrenched upon 
the Adige, content to bide his time, and await 
further reinforcements which should give him 
an irresistible superiority. Charles Albert, after 
another unsuccessful attempt on Verona, and 
some brilliant but useless skirmishes on the 
banks of the Mincio, gratified his unfortunate 
predilection for besieging fortresses, by com- 
mencing the blockade of Mantua ; also awaiting 
on his side the result of fresh levies in the 
Sardinian States, for on his hereditary subjects, 
with the exception of the defenders of Venice, 
and a few Lombard volunteers in the Italian 
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Tyrol, the whole burthen of the war had now 
fallen. 

But if their bodily presence was not forth- 
coming in the royal camp, the pens and tongues 
of half Italy were not idle. The fall of Vicenza 
excited such a storm of indignation against the 
King as to counterbalance the recent demon- 
strations in his favour. Not content with taxing 
him with inefficiency and dUatoriness, many were 
now base enough to credit the accusations dili- 
gently circulated by his political enemies. It 
was asserted that to serve his own private ends 
and win better terms from Austria, he had 
avoided crossing the Adige, and carrying the 
war into the Venetian provinces, which, in the 
negotiations now pending, she had stipulated 
should be reserved to her; and that thus the 
national honour was sacrificed to considerations 
of diplomacy, and the territorial integrity of 
Italy to the aggrandisement of the House of 
Savoy. 

The revelatimis of succeeding years have fur- 
nished a positive contradiction to this charge, as 
well as to the counter-accusation of grasping 
and insatiable ambition in not closing with 
Austria's proposals, then commonly brought 
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against Charles Albert. It is almost placed 
beyond a doubt * that the offers communicated 
at the latter end of May to the Provisional 
Grovernment of Milan by an Austrian agent, 
and through the British Foreign OflS.ce to the 
Cabinet of Turin, were in both instances concealed 
from the Kin^ until after they lead been rejected. 
The cession of Lombardy to Piedmont as far as 
the line of the Adige, for a pecuniary indemnity ; 
Parma and Modena to be similarly redeemed 
from their respective Princes, and incorporated 
with his dominions ; and the erection of the 
Venetian provinces into a constitutional mon- 
archy under an Austrian Archduke, were the 
terms which Charles Albert was not even allowed 
the option of refusing. No conditions, short of 
the complete evacuation of the Peninsula, could 
be tolerated at that moment ; and it is indicative 
of the fanatic and unreasoning state of the 
Italian mind, that this Prince's b^t friends 

* A French writer, M. La Varenne, in his recent work, 
Victor Emmanuel II. et le Pigment en 1858, asserts that 
Charles Albert was acquainted with these proposals, but 
that out of regard for the fate of Venice he declined them. 
Still, having the authority of the venerable Cesare Balbo's 
words to a personal friend for our previous statement, we 
are not disposed to retract it. 
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admit that for liim to have shown a decided 
leaning towards a compromise would have been 
more fatal to his reputation, both then and sub- 
sequently, and more hazardous to the well-being 
of his kingdom, than all the evils of defeat. 

The distracted internal state of Austria, aware 
as she must have been of the increasing difficul- 
ties by which the King of Sardinia was beset, is 
fully revealed by these overtures. On the brink 
of a fresh revolt in Vienna, and of the outbreak 
of the Hungarian war, she seems at one 
moment to have been staggered by the dangers 
of her situation ; and while contemplating the 
recall of her troops from Lombardy to defend 
the seat of empire, was solicitous of making the 
best provision for such an eventuality. Lord 
Palmerston appeared to view her circumstances 
in the most unfavourable light. Instead of 
using his influence to obtain the acceptance of 
her proposals, he stipulated for a further renun- 
ciation of part of the Venetian territory, thus 
fostering the presumption of the Italians, and 
giving their adversaries opportunity to reap the 
fuU benefit of their follies and internal divisions. 

To gain time was all Austria sought. The 
haughty rejection of her offers found her already 
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raUied from her first panic ; and soon, by a 
combination of energy and political address 
rarely surpassed — straining every nerve to de- 
spatch reinforcements to Radetzky on one hand, 
while affecting to negotiate on the other — she 
retrieved all that had been lost, and once more 
was able to impose conditions, in lieu of suppli- 
cating for them. 

It was at this momentous period, that the 
citizens of Turin, of Florence, and of Eome, 
with no previous experience of public debates or 
popular legislature, encountered the first intoxi- 
cation and dangers of a representative assembly. 

The unwonted freedom of discussion and in- 
quiry accorded to the Italians at a crisis which 
would have severely tested the moderation of a 
people nurtured in the principles of consti- 
tutional government, was productive of excesses 
which have been unreasonably brought forward 
as a proof of their unfitness for liberal insti- 
tutions. Piedmont alone has survived the 
ordeal; yet if we search the records of her 
early parliamentary debates, we shall find that 
not to the superior wisdom or forbearance of her 
deputies, but to the good faith and magnanimity 
of her Sovereign, does she owe her immunity 
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from the fate of tlie other reformed States of the 
Peninsula. In the Turin Chambers, indiscreet 
revelations, stiU more misplaced inquiries, cen- 
sures, and suspicions, embarrassed the Ministry 
and hampered the prosecution of the war ; while 
the jealousy manifested at the proposed transfer 
of the seat of government to Milan was little 
creditable to the boasted spirit of national 
concord. 

The Tuscan Parliament, aflfecting the most 
xmbounded zeal for the Italian cause, exhaled its 
patriotism in professions, and rapidly degene- 
rated into a stage for the exhibition of the 
encroachments of the democrats, and the moral 
weakness of the constitutional party. The ex- 
aggeration and timidity, the presumption and 
incapacity revealed in its discussions, were no- 
where equalled ; and had a large share in alien- 
ating public sympathy from the political vicis- 
situdes of this State. At the same time we 
must protest against the impression that its 
former system required no change. It is the 
fashion to forget that Tuscany had ever known 
a cessation of the golden age which the succes- 
sive administrations of two enlightened and 
patriotic statesmen had secured to her for many 
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years up to 1845. The short period intervening 
between the death of Corsini, the last of these, 
and the era of Pius IX., had been long enough 
to convince thinking men of the necessity of 
having such a settled form of government as 
should place the destinies of an entire popu- 
lation beyond the control of a Prime Minister ; 
but it had not been sufficiently so to leave any 
distinct impression on that European audience, 
which passes judgment on contemporary events. 
The grievances of the Tuscans were too recent, 
and had been too soon redressed, to be long 
remembered ; and it is for this reason that their 
puerile excesses in the hour of triumph have 
met with so little indulgence from foreign 
writers. 

In Rome, ever since the disturbances produced 
by the Encyclical Letter of the 29th of April, 
the ^m of the Ministry, headed by Count 
Mamiani, a well-known patriot and writer, had 
been to annul its effects, and draw from the 
Pope a declaration of a contrary tendency. But 
although Pius protested to Gioberti, who went 
to Eome expressly to try his influence for that 
object, that, in the event of Charles Albert 
proving victorious, he would with his own hand 
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crown him King of Northern Italy, he was deaf 
to all persuasions to abandon his attitude of 
neutrality. This singular conflict between his 
impulses, and what he believed his duty, was 
also exhibited in his reception of the Sicilian 
Envoys who came to announce their separation 
from Naples. He gave them his benediction 
and said he approved the justness of their cause ; 
excusing himself at the same time from more 
publicly signifying his good- will. The mastery 
his religious scruples had acquired over his 
amiable and conciliatory disposition became still 
more manifest when the Chambers were con- 
voked, for the first time, at the beginning of 
June- 

Prom the first day of the sessions, when the 
Pope refused to sanction the speech Mamiani 
had drawn up to be read by the Cardinal de- 
legated to represent him, he seemed absorbed 
by one object — ^that of maintaining the rights 
of the Church against the encroachments of 
the constitution. An. unceasing and unseemly 
struggle between Pius and the Chambers was 
the result; while the conviction of the hopeless- 
ness of reconciling ecclesiastical domination with, 
secular institutions forced itself irresistibly upon 
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the public mind, excited the most ardent to dis- 
content, and fiUed the prudent with dismay. 

Turning once more to Naples, we there find 
that martial law having been suspended, a new 
Chamber of Deputies,* elected under a more 
limited right of suflBrage, was convoked for the 
1st of July. The assembly met, filled with 
melancholy recollections, and stiU more gloomy 
presentiments. The King did not deign to 
appear; the aspect of the people was dejected, 
that of the military who lined the stairs and 
vestibules overbearing. The history of this 
brief session may be summed up as the solemn 
protest of the national representatives against 
the palpable determination to suppress even this 
pale shadow of national representation. Their 
deputations were refused access to the Sovereign, 
and the soldiery were suffered to insult them 
with impimity. But, at least, they did not fall 
without a struggle. Many of the names of those 
whose eloquence in vain attempted to find a 
hearing for their wrongs, or to claim a fulfil- 
ment of pledges never openly withdrawn, are 
now to be found on the prison-roUs of Ischia or 
Procida. 

Sicily was still wrapped in her fatal security. 

I 
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On the lOthi of July, the Parliament elected 
the Duke of Grenoa to the throne. The an- 
noTincement was responded to hy the cannons of 
the English and French ships of war stationed 
in the harhoxur of Palerfao; and this was con- 
strued by the Sicilians into an unmistakable 
assurance of the support of both Grovernments. 
In the midst of universal rejoicing, a deputation 
sailed for Genoa, to convey to the young Prince 
the offer of the Crown. But they had scarcely 
reached the head-quartexs of Charles Albert, ere 
his army was overtaken by reverses which in- 
volved Italy and the Sicilians in one common 
ruin. 

Eadetzky judged that the decisive moment 
had arrived. A hundred thousand troops, in a 
perfect state of discipline and equipment, were 
concentrated around Verona. The Piedmontese 
forces did not exceed 60,000. Of these part 
were carrying on the blockade of Mantua^ the 
miasma from the swamps with which it is sur- 
rounded haviug filled their hospitals with thou* 
sands of fever-stricken victims ; — ^the remainder, 
injudiciously dispersed over a long liae of opera- 
tions, separated by a river and broken roads, and 
without any organized plan of communication, 
i 
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were never able to effect a timely junction ade- 
quately to confront the overwhelming forces 
with which Eadetzky surprised and bore down 
upon each body in detail. 

From the 22nd to the 25th of July, we have 
a succession of combats on various points, vic- 
tory sometimes lending a delusive colouring to 
the desperate efforts of the Piedmontese ; — ^in 
two instances, at Eivoli and Staffalo, they were 
at nightfall left masters of positions, which 
during many hours had been contested with 
equal tenacity ; the loss of the Austrians in the 
latter engagement amounting to forty-seven 
ofl&cers and 1700 men, between killed and 
wounded. On the 26th, the King, with aB 
the forces he could muster, excepting those 
uselessly taken up at Mantua, whom, even 
then, he had the infatuation not to summon to 
his standard, determined to abide the issue of a 
general action. 

This was the battle of Custoza, registered by 
the Piedmontese as the signal defeat of the 
campaign, as Goito is its greatest victory. Ea- 
detzky was 55,000 strong; the royal army 
scarcely numbered 20,000. Notwithstanding 
this disproportion, the battle was obstinately 

I 2 
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kept up for eleven hours ; and in tlie words of 
Eadetzky's despatch, "it required aU the valour 
and perseverance of his troops " to secure the 
advantage. There are circumstances associated 
with this day which have left a lasting stigma 
upon the Lombards. The royal troops, through 
the mismanagement or neglect of the Milanese 
Commissioners charged with their supplies, had 
been without food for thirty-six hours; some 
had not even broken their fast for two or three 
days. In the heart of the most luxuriant 
country in Europe, and amongst a people for 
whose cause they were in arms, they now found 
themselves destitute of the commonest refresh- 
ment. The peasants, instigated by their priests, 
who, since the Pope's manifesto, had sought to 
bias them against the Italian cause, seeing the 
Austrians had fortune on their side, abandoned 
their villages at the approach of the Piedmon- 
tese, concealed all their provisions, and in many 
instances, with inconceivable barbarity, cut the 
ropes of their wells, so that water even failed 
them. The heat was intense ; many feU dead 
from exhaustion; others, too weak to stand, 
were seen keeping on firing upon their knees; 
yet there was no murmur, no demand for sur- 
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render. It was not till the restraints of disci- 
pline were loosened by the order to retreat, that 
the utter prostration of the soldiers became ap- 
parent, railing out of their ranks they laid 
down deliberately to die. The wide roads 
were strewn with their bodies. The sick and 
wounded far exceeded the means of transport. 
So reduced were they in numbers that, when 
the shattered remains of the different corps 
d'arnwe were mustered beneath the walls of 
Milan, only 25,000 answered to the roU-caU. 

Closely pursued, contesting the ground inch 
by inch, Charles Albert had made his way to 
the capital of Lombardy, determined here to 
make a last stand ; but one day's despairing 
conflict outside the ramparts, where no more 
than fourteen or fifteen volunteers from the city 
joined him, and food and ammunition were alike 
failing, convinced the King of the impractica- 
bility of prolonging the resistance. Milan was 
the scene of anarchy and terror. It is true, 
that on the enemy's approach, barricades had 
been erected in the streets, the tocsin was 
sounded, the people summoned to arms; but 
the fervour of the Five Days was past. Instead 
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of rallying for an effort worthy of their early 
acliievements, the Milanese abandoned them- 
selves to the instigations of the Mazzinians, and 
filled up the measure of their ingratitude. Pos- 
terity wiU not accept as an apology that few 
comparatively took a share in the infamous tu- 
mults that ensued. The weakness shown in 
tolerating the excesses of a faction, involved the 
whole population in their crime. 

In the darkest pages of Italian history is 
written the reception that awaited the King on 
his first entering their walls. When it was 
known that to spare the inhabitants the horrors 
of an assault, an armistice had been agreed to, 
by which the remains of the Piedmontese army 
were suffered to retire across the Ticino into 
their own country, an infuriated rabble sur- 
rounded the Palazzo Grreppi, where he had fixed 
his quarters, and denounced him as their betrayer 
with frightful execrations. Shots were fired 
against the windows of the palace, and attempts 
were made to force the entrance, defended by a 
handful of Hie royal body-guard. Impassible 
amidst the uproar, not a muscle of his pale stem 
face betraying tibe slightest pecsonal s^)preh£ii- 
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•gion, the King strictly charged his adherents to 
take no life, in his defence. " I would rather be 
iweassinated," he said, " than see my soldiers shed 
the blood of one ItaKan on my behalf," It was 
not until the night was fer advanced, and a 
barrel of gunpowder was being brought forward 
by the rioters with the intention of blowing up 
the principal entrance, that an officer, unknown 
to the King, hastened to summon assistance 
from the Piedmontese encampment. 

On foot, at midnight, surrounded by his sol- 
diers to protect him from the violence of the 
populace, Charles Albert thus quitted the city 
which was to have been the brightest jewel of 
his new diadem. Three hours later, on the 
morning of the 6th of August, the royal troops, 
— ^ragged, spectre-like, scarcely able to drag 
themselves along, — commenced their melancholy 
homeward march, being fired upon from the 
walls as a parting token of Lombard brother- 
hood. A long train of fugitives followed in 
their wake. Numbers of persons of every 
age and condition preferred voluntary exile to 
Austrian rule. The high-roads were encumbered 
with carriages, carts, every available means of 
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transport. Half Milan seemed to have expa- 
triated itself. The Austrians, on their entrance, 
in all the pomp of victory, found the town al- 
most deserted, and plunged in so deep a gloom, 
that even the pride of conquest could find no 
gratification in triumph over a foe so utterly 
prostrate and dejected. 
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Lombardy again under Austrian sway, and Modena and 
Parma restored to their Sovereigns — Cruel bombard- 
ment of Messina witnessed by the British and Prench 
fleets — Change of British policy towards Sicily — Armis- 
tice proposed by England and France, who also mediate 
between Austria and Sardinia — BadetzJiy sternly opposes 
all concessions — Disaffected state of the North of Italy 
after the fall of Milan augmented by the mischievous 
agency of the Mazzinists and Socidists, who extend 
their doctrines and intrigues throughout Tuscany and 
the Papal States — Fearful assassination of Count Kossi, 
who had rendered himself obnoxious to the extreme 
revolutionary party — Exultation of the latter brutally 
displayed — They then impose a new Ministry upon the 
Pope, v^rho, terrified at the crisis, is induced by Count 
Spaur to make his escape. Accompanied by Cardinal 
Antonelli, he proceeds to Gaeta, where he remains for 
some time under the protection and dictation of the King 
of Naples. 

Once more Eadetzky held the richest provinces 
of Italy in his grasp. Venice alone was still 
unsubdued, but her reduction was merely a work 
of time. For the Lombards the hour of retri- 
bution had swiftly come. The strictest martial 
law, imprisonments, confiscations, and proscrip- 
tions, visited their rebellion. In the remaining 
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scenes of the Italian movement they played no 
part. Modena and Parma, handed over to their 
Sovereigns, similarly passed from the national 
stage. 

The bombardment of Messina followed soon 
on Piedmont's disasters. The unexpected rout 
of Charles Albert produced a sudden change in 
the policy of the English Grovemment towards 
Sicily. Lord Palmerston bad not calculated on 
such a contingency when he advocated the elec- 
tioa of the Duke of Genoa, and prevented the 
departure of King Ferdinand's expedition. To 
support the pretensions of the Sicilians under 
these altered cixcumstances would have involved 
a general war. They were, therefore, consigned 
to the tender mercies of the Eang of Naples, 
while they persisted in their reliance on the pro- 
tection of Grreat Britain until the 3rd of Septem- 
ber, when the Neapolitan armament appeared in 
the waters of the Messina. The avenging sword 
fell heavier for having been so long withheld. 
Strict in their maintenance of neutrality, two 
English and French ships of war, belonging to 
the squadrons which two months before had re^ 
cognised the independent sovereignty of the 
island, now passively witeessed the bombard- 
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ment of this beautiful city, prolonged for eight 
hours after it had ceased to oflfer any resistance. 
It was not till after three days of flames, pillage, 
and massacre had inaugurated the royal victory 
— not till after two miles' extent of buildings 
had been burnt down — ^that their commanders 
called upon the Neapolitan general to put a stop 
to this war of extermination. 

When these details became known, even diplo- 
matic considerations could not stifle a sense of 
horror at their enormity. An armistice was 
proposed to the King, by England and France, 
which secured for the rest of the island a few 
months' respite, and once more renewed in the 
Sicilians hopes that they were not wholly to be 
abandoned. 

The affairs of Piedmont had also been taken 
in hand by these two powers. But from the 
first formidable difficulties were encountered by 
the mediators. The vanquished and the victor 
were equally intractable. The King, writhing 
under the accusation of having cravenly aban« 
doned the national cause, — and who, while seek- 
ing to vindicate his fame from the aspersions of 
bygone years, had been doomed to see it still 
more virulently assailed, — ^professed his detenni- 
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nation to renew the struggle sooner than submit 
to terms judged degrading by his people. 

Eadetzky, whose influence was paramount in 
Austria, opposed himself to every concession. 
Jealous of the rights he had reconquered, the 
old Marshal threw his victorious sword into the 
scale, and proved far more difficult to deal with 
than the Cabinet whose ample offers, made less 
than three months previously, had been so pre- 
cipitately rejected. 

The autumn dragged on in fruitless negotia- 
tions, while restlessness and disaffection were 
spreading fast. The fall of Milan inundated 
Italy with all the promoters of republicanism, 
real or pretended, who had made it their centre 
of action. The ravings of Socialists, and the 
treason of Mazzinians, replaced the moderate 
theories of the first reformers. The natural loy- 
alty of the Turinese preserved them in a great 
measure from these influences; but Grenoa, the 
great seaport of the Piedmontese dominions, 
soon became a hotbed of sedition. Tuscany 
was not less eager in welcoming the apostles of 
democracy ; and Eome, in the deplorable assassi- 
nation of Count Eossi, gave fatal proofs of their 
presence and ascendancy. 
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This nobleman, an Italian by birth, but 
trained in diplomacy under Gruizot, accepted the 
leadership of the Roman Cabinet, with the firm 
resolution of stemming the popular encroach- 
ments, and giving constitutional government a 
dispassionate trial. Possessed of the Pope's en- 
tire favour and confidence, he was the only man 
by whom such an experiment could be fairly 
tested. The moderate liberals were sanguine as 
to the results of his energy and firmness ; while 
to the Mazzinians, who desired the subversion of 
every form of monarchy, those very qualities ren- 
dered him peculiarly obnoxious. A cry was 
raised that he was plotting to bring back the old 
order of things, and had leagued himself with 
Austria and the King of Naples. Confident of 
the purity of his intentions, Eossi held on his 
course, and sneered at the warnings of impend- 
ing danger. He had barely been two months in 
office, when, on the 15th of November, upon the 
steps of the Capitol as he was proceeding to the 
Chamber of Deputies, he received his death- 
wound from an undiscovered hand. 

The upper and middle classes were paralysed 
by this calamity. The Government was equally 
terror-stricken and helpless. Mamiani, the only 
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man of any note amongst the constitutional 
party who could have restrained the populace, 
was unfortunately absent. A band of the vilest 
rabble, carrying banners and torches, were suf- 
fered to parade the principal streets of Eome, 
and display their atrocious exultation at the 
murder of Eossi, beneath the very windows of 
the dwelhng where his widow and children were 
lamenting their bereavement. 

The next day a vast crowd assembled before 
the palace of the Quirinal, clamouring for a 
democratic Ministry and the Constituent As- 
sembly — a sort of national convention, which 
was the favourite hobby of the republicans, and 
the bugbear of the moderates. 

Justly indignant at this coercion, and revolted 
by their ingratitude, it was not till a cannon had 
been planted at his gate, and a prelate of his 
household killed by a musket shot, that the 
Pope consented to select the members of the 
new Cabinet from a list presented for his inspec- 
tion; the question of the Constituent Assem- 
bly he waived for the time by agreeing to refer 
it to the Chambers. Satisfied with their victory, 
the rioters, with the versatility of the south, 
passed from their attitude of menace to the live- 
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lie&t expressions of delight ; and, having dis- 
charged their fire-arms in 2^ feu dejoie, tranquilly 
dispersed. 

For some days following these disturbances, 
the Pope's conduct justified the belief, that, not- 
withstanding the outrages he had received, he 
formally recognised the Ministry thus arbitrarily 
imposed upon him. Indeed, it was more in 
name than in essentials that it differed from 
those which had preceded it ; most of the mem- 
bers selected had already been in office, and were 
not personally distasteful to the Pope, and his 
invitation to some persons, not named in the Ust 
presented to him, to join the Cabinet, gave an 
assurance of its legality. 

Most writers are of opinion that ^X this junc- 
ture, Pius, if left to his unbiassed judgment, 
would have recoiled from the faithlessness of 
abandoning his post and delivering up his sub- 
jects to inevitable ruin. Basely as the Eomans 
had requited his affection, his name still retained 
a hold upon them. Had he braved the dangers 
of that crisis, a regenerated people might at 
this day have borne witness to his constancy. 
But the advantages which the violence of one 
party, and the weakness of the other, had for- 
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nished to the absolutists, were not to be fore- 
gone. 

In the secret councils of the Quirinal, of 
which Count Spaur, the Bavarian Ambassador and 
temporary representative of Austria, was the 
moving spring, it had been resolved that Pius 
should depart from Kome ; and by skilfully ap- 
pealing to his instincts as a churchman, all oppo- 
sition was speedily overcome. To guide the 
sacred bark of St. Peter into the harbour of 
refuge proffered by the Catholic powers, was 
clearly his allotted task ; this interval of appa- 
rent calm had been vouchsafed for its accom- 
plishment. The greatest secrecy was main- 
tained. The Pope himself was kept in the dark 
by Count Spaur and the ]N"eapolitan Ambassador 
as to his real destination ; while the Ministers of 
France and Spain were respectively led to be- 
lieve the plans they had suggested would be 
adopted. The one anticipated receiving him on 
board a French man-of-war ; the other was con- 
fident that Minorca had been selected as his 
place of refuge. But the Count was too well 
aware of the value of the prize, of its bearing 
on the interests of Austria, to relinquish it to 
any other competitor. With consummate ad- 
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dress, confiding his determination to none but 
his wife, he planned and carried out the Pope's 
flight, and had him many miles on the road to 
the Neapolitan frontiers, ere any one within the 
Quirinal, or the baffled diplomatists who had 
each relied upon the success of his own project, 
suspected his departure. 

Arrived at Gaeta, Spaur, leaving the disguised 
Pontiff with his Countess and Cardinal Antonelli, 
hurried to Naples. No sooner had he received 
the welcome intelligence, than Ferdinand re- 
paired with the Queen to the presence of the 
fugitive, where, falling at his feet, the royal pair 
entreated him to accept their hospitality and 
service. 

In Gaeta the scene closes. The Pope was 
easily persuaded to lay aside all other plans, and 
to ascribe to a merciful interposition of Provi- 
dence the dexterous manoeuvring which had led 
him to the course the most disastrous to Italy 
that could possibly have been devised; and 
henceforth, renouncing all independent will, we 
see in Pius IX. but the vassal of Ferdinand of 
Naples, and the tool of Austrian diplomacy. 
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Period styled The Reaetlon in the Italian movement — 
Three contending parties : the Retrogrades (Austrian) ; 
the Democrats; and the Constitutionalists (the last 
almost confined to Piedmont) — Mamiani (the most 
eminent of the moderate party in Rome), after the 
departure of the Pope, by great efforts maintains order 
there — Pius, in security at Gaeta, disavows all the 
measures of Mamiani and his colleagues — Meanwhile, 
at Florence, a democratic ndovement had taken place ; 
and a national legislative body, to sit in Rome, called 
the Costituente Italiana, was clamoured for — The scheme 
but feebly resisted by the Grand Duke and the Consti- 
tutionalists — Agents despatched to Rome to invite its 
adhesion to the Costituente — Mamiani explains the mea- 
sm-e to the Chambers — At the same time the Tuscan 
deputies, sent to Gaeta, return after being denied access 
to the Pope — The position of Mamiani becomes very 
perplexing — Growing violence of the population owing 
to the influence of tibe Mazzinists — A Junta of three in- 
stituted to carry on the Government in the name of the 
Pope, and the mediation of England and France sought 
for — Plans concerted between Mamiani and Gioberti — 
Candour of the latter in acknowledging the error of hii 
earlier opinions in favour of Papal power. 

We have now before us the concluding period of 
tlie Italian movement, styled in Italy the Ee- 
action. 
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Event crowding upon event ; ruin npon ruin ; 
madness upon madness ; all interwoven with a 
vast tissue of plots and counter-plots, of false- 
hood triumphant, and of trust abused; — such 
are the bewildering characteristics of the opening 
months of 1849. 

To be able to unravel any of the complexities 
of this miserable time, it must be always borne 
in mind that three parties were now avowedly 
contending on the Italian political arena. Of 
these, the Retrogrades or Clericals^ as they then 
first began to be called, were identified with 
Austria, the King of Naples, and Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, the soul of the councils of Gaeta. The 
Democrats looked up to Mazzini as their chief; 
but during his absence in Switzerland, whither 
he had retired upon the capitulation of Milan, 
Guerrazzi and Montanelli, members of the Tus- 
can Ministry, were only second to him in repute. 
The Constitutionalists, or Moderates, were, as 
their name implied, the upholders of monarchy 
limited by representative institutions ; they fol- 
lowed the Piedmontese school of refortners, and 
comprehended in every Italian State the most 
sober-minded and responsible of the community. 
But they were men of thought rather than of 
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action : — ^thougli sincere in their convictions, and 
heartily desirous of promoting their country's 
good, with very few exceptions they soon proved 
unequal to cope with the unscrupulous arts and 
violence of their opponents. Attacked and vili- 
fied by despots and republicans, long before the 
termination of the movement they saw them- 
selves, except in Piedmont, everywhere driven 
from the field. 

The Neapolitan constitutionalists were over- 
whelmed by irresistible force, but the verdict of 
history charges their brethren of Eome and 
Tuscany with want of firmness at the outset in 
the assertion of their principles, and in yielding 
to the encroachments of the Mazzinians. Never 
was this moral weakness more disastrous than in 
the Eternal City on the occasion of the assassi- 
nation of Count Kossi. Had they assumed a 
bold front towards the populace and repressed 
the revolting exhibitions which followed it, the 
Pope would probably never have been menaced 
at the Quirinal, nor obtained a justification for 
every subsequent measure of hostility. It was, 
perhaps, too late to have saved national inde- 
pendence, now that the defeat of Custoza had 
given back to Austria her supremacy; but at 
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least they would have secured their cause from 
the obloquy in which, through their pusil- 
lanimity, it was generally involved. 

Their subsequent conduct, however, under the 
guidance of Mamiani, the most eminent repre- 
sentative of this party out of Piedmont, goes 
far to redeem these errors of the Eoman mode- 
rates. In the face of a growing reaction in 
favour of despotism, — ^for the second revolutions 
of Berlin and Vienna had blotted out in October 
the privileges conceded in March, and France 
was vivifying the traditions of Imperialism in 
the election of Louis Napoleon as her President, 
— in the face, too, of the conviction that the 
willing guest of Ferdinand would give the next 
example of retrogression, they yet strove to stay 
the sinking bark so lately launched amid hope 
and exultation. 

It was too late. The Pio Nono who, with 
outstretched hands and streaming eyes, had a 
thousand times invoked the choicest blessings of 
Heaven on his prostrate children, was steeled 
against them. Scared by the excesses, embit- 
tered by the ingratitude of the Eomans, the be- 
nignant author of the amnesty had betaken 
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himself to the most arbitrary and unforgiving 
of princes, to bewail his misplaced concessions, 
and submit himself to his political guidance. 
Any amount of coercion was now admissible 
against a people who had applauded the assassi- 
nation of his favourite Minister, and planted 
cannon at the gate of the Quirinal. The in- 
terests of religion, no less than the outraged 
dignity of the monarch, demanded his speedy 
reinstallation in his capital; and accordingly, 
as Father of the Church, he invoked the assist- 
ance of the Catholic Powers. 

The confident expectation, however, of the 
Retrogrades that, the Pope once withdrawn from 
Rome, the populace would fall into such furious 
anarchy as to necessitate immediate armed inter- 
vention, was disappointed. Weak as tiie con* 
stitutionalists had shown themselves in allowing 
the crimes of a handful of demagogues and 
bravoes to go unchecked and unpunished, they 
were now zealous in striving' to avert the crisis 
which by the two extreme parties was equally 
desired. "Never," says Ranalli, "were a Mi- 
nistry, a Parliament, a municipality so united in 
their efforts to maintain order, and save the con- 
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stitution of the State ; each body continuing to 
act in the name of the Pontiff aa if he was still 
amongst them." 

Count Mamiani, head of the Cabinet which the 
Pope had been compelled to nominate on the 16th 
November, unfortunately absent from Kome at 
the period, had received a de3patch from Cardinal 
Soglia intimating his appointment. Hastening 
to the capital he at once sought an audience, 
desirous of ascertaining the views of Pius be- 
fore pledging himself to the responsibilities of 
office. The interview was satisfactory. Having 
given him tranquillizing assurances of good- will, 
the Pontiff waived till the morrow any more 
particular discussions. But ere that morrow 
dawned. Count Spaur, as previously conoertedi, 
had carried off his prize ; and the Eomcms, who, 
utterly mxprepared for this abandonment, had 
relied in good faith on their Sovereign's recog- 
nition of the new Ministry^ and drawn the 
happiest auguries from the favourable reception 
of Mamiani, were fiUed with anger and con- 
gtemation. 

It is a gratefrd task to record of a statesman, 
now forming one of the ornaments of that king- 
dom, where alone throughout Italy genius and 
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patriotism are not proscribed, that, feeling sen- 
sible that his withdrawal at this critical juncture 
would precipitate the Government into the 
hands of the democrats, he cast aside all per- 
sonal considerations, and devoted himself to 
a service of which the guerdon was to be 
anathema and exile. 

The proceedings of the Papal advisers amply 
demonstrated that these good offices found little 
favour in their eyes. The first manifesto from 
Gaeta, in which the Pope declared he had acted 
under coercion, disavowed all the acts of the 
Ministry formed on the 16th of November, and 
appointed seven commissioners to govern in his 
name, was but the prelude to a sweeping, un- 
wavering condemnation of whatever was under- 
taken by Mamiani and his colleagues. Mean- 
time the commissioners named by the Pope, 
through fear or supineness, kept aloof; the Ca- 
binet, whose authority had been thus summarily 
annulled, resigned in a body ; the State was li- 
terally left without any direction. 

After some days of agitation, during which 
voices were not wanting to advocate the imme- 
diate establishment of a repubhc, it was resolved 
in the Chamber of Deputies that the exigencies 
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of the situation rendered it imperative on the 
Ministers provisionally to resume office, whilst 
deputations from the two legislative bodies and 
the Eoman municipality, were despatched to 
Gaeta, to solicit the Pope's return. Before he 
could learn the result of these overtures, a ques- 
tion of great moment was thrust upon Mamiani. 
Florence had become a very hotbed of sedi- 
tion and extravagance. A democratic Ministry 
had been forced, by the usual expedients of tu- 
multuous gatherings and manifestations, upon 
the reluctant Grand Duke. The popular outcry 
was now for the Italian Constituent Assembly, 
and the Ministers stood pledged to secure ite 
establishment. The plan of this national con- 
vention originated with the ardent Montanelli, 
fostered by the still more fiery Guerrazzi, his 
colleague in popularity and power. The first 
was an eminent Professor of the University of 
Pisa, who, wounded and taken prisoner in the 
campaign of 1848, had recently been restored by 
the Austrians to his country to hasten its down- 
fall by his political hallucinations ; the latter, 
a lawyer, and writer of no mean repute, had long 
been an object of uneasiness from the avowed re- 
publicanism of his opinions. 
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Paraded before the people with all the mystic 
and fervid eloquence of the Mazzinian school, as 
indispensable to their regeneration and prospe- 
rity, the Costituente Italiana no less speedily be- 
came the watchword of the democrats than the 
terror of all the supporters of monarchy^ Ac- 
cording to its programme, representatives from 
every province of the Peninsula, elected by uni- 
versal suffirage, were to be the interpreters of the 
will of 23,000,000 of their countrymen ; and as- 
sembling in Borne, as the common centre of 
Italy, would there deliberate on the requirements 
of their fatherland, and decree the form of govern^ 
ment most adapted to eadi State in the confederacy. 

It was obvious that to confide similar powers 
to a popularly-elected body at a moment of such 
universal excitement, was tantamount to depos* 
ing all the reigning Sovereigns of Italy ; and for 
the advocates of the Costituente to suppose their 
Princes would tamely acquiesce in its decisions, 
was to impute to liiem a degree of abnegation 
they would certainly not themselves have been 
ready to exhibit. 

Unhappily the Tuscan constitutionalists made 
no stand against the diffiision of Montanelli's 
proposal; while Leopold, either through timi- 
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dity, a desire to gadu time, or aversion to any 
coercive measures, passively endured the in- 
dignity of seeing himself surrounded by men 
who aimed this blow at the security of his 
throne ; nay, even professed himself ready to ac- 
cept for the good of his subjects whatever might 
result from the convocation of this assembly. 

Impatient to bring the Romans into the league, 
MontaneUi had no sooner learned the evasion of 
the Pope, than he despatched public as well as 
private agents to the Eternal City. His official 
envoy was to demand from the Ministry and 
Chambers their adherence to the Costituente 
Italians ; and at the same time his secret emis- 
saries received instructions to agitate the ques- 
tion in all the political clubs and places of resort, 
and to secure a powerful demonstration in its 
favour — a despicable and immoral system of pro- 
pagating their tenets, which the votaries of liberty 
would have done well not to borrow from the 
Austrian police. 

The arrival of the Tuscan mission while the 
issue of the deputation to Gaeta was still pend- 
ing, seemed designed to complicate Mamiani's 
difficulties. Definitively to reject this national 
confederation, in &e fiuiatic and over-wrought 
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state of public feeling, would have been the 
signal for bloodshed and commotion ; to adopt 
the proposal, in its present form, would destroy 
every hope of an accommodation with the Pope. 
The Minister had but little time to deliberate. 
In those days a few hours teemed with events 
on which hung the fate of nations. He hurried 
to the Chambers, and unfolded his conceptions. 

According to the proposal of Mamiani, the 
most objectionable points of the Costituente Ita- 
liana were entirely set aside. It lost its dan- 
gerous faculty of determining the form of go- 
vernment, and became simply a federal diet, 
which, while bound to respect the fundamental 
laws of each State, represented by an equal num- 
ber of deputies elected with the approval of their 
respective Governments and Parliaments, was to 
direct its labours to the promotion of national 
union and prosperity, and above all to decide upon 
the means of liberating Italy from the Austrian 
yoke. Greater caution and temperance could 
not have been displayed, and the fact that the 
motion passed with a very large majority, is ad- 
ditional evidence that the Romans were not so 
far gone in anarchy as the clericals required for 
the completion of their schemes, or as the lamen- 
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tations addressed from Gaeta to the European 
Courts depicted. 

But Mamiani had scarcely time to congratulate 
himself on this success, when intelligence was re^ 
ceived which once more threatened to drive the 
city into open rebellion. The deputations, on 
whose influence so many hopes were built, had 
been denied admission into the Neapolitan terri- 
tory ; their reiterated demands for an interview 
with the Pope slightingly refused. The conclud- 
ing words of Antonelli's letter of dismissal, " that 
his Holiness prayed unceasingly for the Divine 
Mercy upon Rome' and the State," being con- 
sidered as insufferable hypocrisy from one who 
had fully calculated the probable consequences of 
this repulse. 

Each check in his plans for reconciliation 
rendered Mamiani's position more untenable. 
Many of his own party resigned the offices they 
had held previous to the Pope's departure, either 
fearful of incurring spiritual censure, or dismayed 
amidst the increasing difficulties surrounding 
them. This want of public spirit threw addi- 
tional power into the hands of the Mazzinians. 
The provinces and towns lost, in the withdrawal 
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of their governors and employes, the last safe- 
guard against the fast-growing licence and vio- 
lence of their populations, systematically worked 
upon by the secret revolutionary societies which 
extended their ramifications throughout the Pe- 
ninsula ; while the functionaries by whom they 
were ^replaced, in that dearth of integrity and 
reason, designedly fomented disturbances, or 
proved at least wholly inadequate to their re- 
pression. Nevertheless, for some weeks longer, 
he succeeded in deferring the catastrophe. 

A Junta, or Supreme Council, composed of 
three of the most influential noblemen still will- 
ing to stand between their country and the fatal 
goal of democratic ambition, was instituted to 
carry on the government in the Pope's name, at 
the same time that accredited agents were de- 
spatched to London and Paris, to implore an ef- 
fective mediation. Likewise believing that the 
speedy convocation of the Costituente Italiana in 
the modified form recently accepted by the Eo- 
man Chambers might have a restraining in- 
fluence, Mamiani concerted with Gioberti, who 
was now President of the Cabinet of Turin, to 
bring round the Tuscan Ministry to his views, 
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and carry it out for Eome, Tuscany, and Pied- 
mont. 

During the last few months Gioherti had lost 
somewhat of the confidence of the Koyalists. 
He was accused of having derogated from his 
early professions, and of pandering to the demo- 
cratic spirit of the Chambers. But whatever the 
weakness into which he may have been led 
through an inordinate craving for popularity, 
they were redeemed by the last days of his 
public career. 

The conduct of the author of the Primato 
throughout this gloomy period, may be summed 
up as a despairing effort to save the splendid 
theories with which he had initiated the Italian 
movement from being transmitted as a delusion 
to posterity. The verdict of five centuries had 
pronounced the Papacy fatal to Italian nationa- 
lity. It had been Gioberti's aim to reverse this 
judgment. The pages upon which all Italy 
hung entranced, had indicated the Vatican as 
the radiating centre of enlightenment and free- 
dom; and on the accession of Pius IX., little 
short of prescience was attributed to their author. 
But now, that which the Encyclical of the 29th 
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of April had begun, the conclaves of Gaeta were 
speedily to complete. History was to resume 
its solemn teaching ; and in the failure of GKo- 
berti's negotiations reaped additional confirma- 
tion of the justness of its sentence. 



CHAPTER X. 



In order to restore the Pope and rescue the Papal States 
from Austrian invasion, Charles Albert offers to secure its 
independence by sending a force of 10,000 men — This 
offer is coldly rejected by the Pope — Gaeta becomes the 
focus of clerical hostility to liberalism in Italy, especi-. 
ally at Rome — This hostile influence promoted by the 
rash folly of Mazzini, whose harangues cause dismay to 
the moderate party — Growth of Jacobin principles, and 
retirement of Mamiani from the Ministry — ^Edict of the 
Pope against the CostUuente Itcdiana — His deposition 
and a Republic simultaneously proclaimed — Interven- 
tion of the Four Powers to reinstate the Pope agreed 
upon, but not put in force until after the defeat at Novara 
— Continued folly of the Tuscan democrats, whose cla- 
mour for the Costituente forces the Ministry to yield — The 
Grand Duke, soon after signing the Constitution, re- 
tires to Sienna, and thence to San Stefano, and Uiere 
ascertains the Pope had placed the Constitution under 
ban— Gioberti's appeal to. the wavering Grand Duke 
unavailing — Mazzini appears now at Florence, and, al- 
though opposed by Guerrazzi, gains an ascendancy over 
the populace throughout Tuscany— The Grand Duke 
driven in terror to join the Pope at Gaeta. 



To reconcile the Pope with his subjects, to 
avert the calamities of an Austrian invasion of 
the Papal States under the plea of restoring him, 
and to effect that restoration through Pied- 
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montese agency without bloodshed or animosity, 
was the honest ambition, no less of Charles Al- 
bert than his Minister. Their emissaries were 
in constant movement, redoubling in earnestness 
as the obstacles to their success grew more for- 
midable. While supplicating Pius not to drive 
his subjects to desperation, the King of Sardinia,, 
as an inducement to his return to Eome, prof- 
fered a garrison of 10,000 of his trustiest soldiers 
to watch over the tranquillity of the State, and 
secure his independence of action ; at the same 
time, to the Eomans, the maintenance of the 
constitution was to be solemnly guaranteed. 

This solicitude for the rights of the people, 
this constant reference to institutioiiB they only 
waited for a pretext to abolish, was little accept- 
able to the councillors of Pius, who treated the 
Sardinian Ambassadors with marked coldness, 
imp^ed or delayed their access to the Pontiff 
and complained of the countenance they fur- 
nished to the Itoman rebels^ Cardinal Anto- 
neUi once, indeed, so far forgot himself as to 
declare, that "the Court of Piedmont prejudiced 
the Pope's cause, by preventing the affain^ of 
Rome from reaching their worst.'* 

Simultaneously with these overtures, Gioberti 
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exerted all the claims of early friendship, and 
the ascendancy still attached to his name, to 
prevail on Montanelli to join him and Mamiani 
in proclaiming the Costituente Italiana accord- 
ing to the latter's programme ; nrging on him 
and his colleagues the vital necessity of re- 
storing order to the Eoman States, and bring- 
ing the Pope speedily back to his capital. His 
arguments seemed likely to prevail, when fresh 
manifestations of clerical hostility again aroused 
popular indignation and distrust. 

In that season of universal precipitation and 
bewilderment, no project could ever be matured, 
no proposal entertained, no passing event dis- 
cussed, without some occurrence of greater mag- 
nitude sweeping away all recollection of yester- 
day's transactions, and changing the whole 
aspect of affairs. The Court of Gaeta, totally 
unmindful of the recommendations of Charles 
Albert, no sooner learnt the appointment of the 
Junta, intended as a last prop to the tottering 
edifice of pontifical authority, than a fresh pro- 
test assailed it as illegal, sacrilegious, and usurp- 
ing. Not a single allusion to the constitution 
accompanied this or any other manifesto, pre- 
vious or subsequent, from the Pope who had 

l2 
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bestowed, or the Cardinal who had soKcited it. 
Invectives, lamentations, threats, exeomnmnica- 
tions, suppKed the place of indulgence and for- 
giveness. Bent only on destruction, the im- 
placable priests who surrounded Pius, and the 
King who silently directed their resolutions, 
sought but to drive the Eomans to the crown- 
ing act of rebellion, which should determine the 
march of Christendom's battalions. 

Mazzini's sarcasms came to the assistance of 
the weak thunders of Graeta. Deriding the 
eflforts of the moderates, he wrote to his parti- 
zans, "that while his ear was bent to meet 
sounds worthy of ancient Rome, he heard only 
Arcadian elegies over the death-agonies of con- 
stitutional monarchies. To rise once for all ; 
no better opportunity could ever be presented 
to them. In point of fact, they were already 
republicans; instantly, then, to proclaim them- 
selves as such." The greatest discouragement 
prevailed amongst Mamiani's supporters. Prince 
Corsini, one of the three members of the Junta, 
fled, dismayed at the condemnation he had 
brought upon himself. The Chambers were so 
thinly attended, from the dropping off of the 
moderates, that the requisite number was often 
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wanting to give validity to their deliberations. 
The Circoli Popolari, imitations of the Jacobin 
clubs of the first French Eevolution, were ra- 
pidly becoming the true centres of power. They 
now demanded of the Ministry instantly to 
organize a Eoman Constituent Assembly. 

In the ardour of this new phantasy, their pre- 
vious desire for the Costituente Italiana was for- 
gotten. The provisions to which Mamiani had 
so recently obtained a willing assent, would 
have been denounced as galling restrictions by 
the patriots who now clamoured for the sup- 
pression of the actual Parliament. Two hun- 
dred deputies, chosen by universal suflFrage, were 
at once to be convoked in its stead, to decide 
the future condition of the nation; the age of 
twenty-one years being the sole qualification of 
the electors, that of twenty-five for the elected. 

Petitions, addresses, meetings ; all the hack- 
neyed resources of political agitation, were again 
put in requisition. The members of the Cabinet 
were at strife among themselves. In the utter 
dismemberment of all legitimate authority, some 
contended that this project embodied a germ of 
safety, and flattered themselves that the elections 
might yet give a majority to those who still 
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invoked the Pope's return. Mamiani, more 
clear-seeing, advocated the most stringent mea- 
sures of refusal. Opposed with obstinacy by 
his colleagues, he retired from the Ministry, but 
remained in Eome. Braving the Papal inter- 
dict, he prepared, a« a member of the new 
National Assembly, to make a last stand in the 
assertion of his principles- 
All the terrors of the Church were hurled 
against the Costituente Momana. Whoever took 
part in its formation, either as candidate or 
voter, as likewise all those who had carried on 
tiie government against the Pope's mandate, 
were now pronounced under ecclesiastical ban. 
This edict, derided by the sceptical, sank deep 
into the hearts of those over whom faith or cre- 
dulity still maintained any influence. Mamiani 
was almost the sole representative of the con- 
stitutional party on the day upon which the 
Assembly met, and the fate of Rome was to be 
decifled; his last splendid, though unavailing, 
appeal to his countrymen to defer the procla- 
mation of the Eepublic, being the appropriate 
conclusion of his public labours in their behalf. 

On the night of the 8th of February, less 
than three months after his flight to Cbietft, 
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the Pope's deposition was pronounced, the Ko- 
man Eepublic proclaimed; and the populace, 
breaking tumultuously into the tribunes from 
which, during many hours, they had been ex- 
cluded, with frantic applause saluted the an- 
nouncement that was to array four Powers in 
arms against them. 

Austria, Naples, Spain, Prance, agreed to di- 
vide the honour, of re-establishing the successor 
of the fisherman of Galilee in his temporal 
sovereignty. The question of the constitution, 
whether to be maintained, modified, or abolished, 
was adroitly eschewed. The Eoman moderates 
were the only dupes of this reserve, and based 
their hopes on the intervention of Prance; 
while the rest of the political world contem- 
plated with astonishment the admission of the 
latter, still nominally a republic, into a coalition 
which had for its object the restoration of the 
most despotic of all the Governments of Italy 
previous to the year 1846. Never has a more 
glaring inconsistency been witnessed. After 
having conttibuted to overthrow the peaceful 
course of the Italian movement in 1848, by the 
spread of their revolutionary doctrines, tha 
Prench of 1849, — still bearing the assertion of 
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Liberty and Equality on their banners, — ^were to 
concur in uprooting every vestige of free insti- 
tutions among a people whose chief errors had 
arisen from imitating their example. 

Contrary, however, to the impatient desires of 
the Papal Court, the avenging sword was stiU 
delayed. The caution of the Austrian Cabinet, 
which foresaw that a fresh campaign against 
Piedmont was impending, and . concentrated all 
its resources in Northern Italy, — some lingering 
scruples on the part of French diplomacy, which 
resulted in a feeble effort at an adjustment which 
the clericals would have been the last to desire,-^ — 
retarded the longed-for hour of retribution. It 
was not till the battle of Novara had laid low 
the armies of Charles Albert, that the allies 
judged it expedient to fulfil their contract. 

The Tuscan democrats, meantime, had not 
been backward in filling up the measure of 
their follies. Every commotion in Eome pro- 
ducing a corresponding excitement in Florence, 
the Costituente Italiana, in its original and 
widest acceptation, was once more'loudly called 
for. The Ministers, throwing their negotiations 
with Grioberti to the winds, acceded to the de- 
mand. The Grand Duke, with ominous docility. 
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signed the edict authorizing the establishment 
of a tribunal which arrogated to itself the right 
of abolishing royalty; but immediately after- 
wards, having written secretly to Gaeta for in- 
structions, retired with aU his family to Sienna. 
Followed thither by MontaneUi, who pressed his 
return to the capital, Leopold pleaded illness, 
and for a few days succeeded in diverting all 
suspicions, until he received the solution of his 
conscientious doubts respecting the Papal in- 
terdict. The Pope's reply was explicit: the 
Italian, no less than the Eoman Constituent 
Assembly, was included in his solemn excom- 
munication. 

This missive reached Sienna on the night of 
the 7th of February, and before dawn the Grand 
Duke and Eoyal Family were on the road to 
Santo Stefano, a small seaport at the southern 
extremity of the duchy. A letter to the Minis- 
ters imposed on them the publication of these 
religious motives for their Prince's retractation ; 
but recent publications* have brought docu- 
ments to light which prove that the Aulic 
Council had, even previously to his departure 

* Torre, Memorie Storiche sulV intervento Francese in 
Roma. See documents in the Appendix. 
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from Florence, determined Leopold's move- 
ments. 

The foreign Ambassadors resident in Florence 
followed the Grand Dnke to his retreat. Thither, 
also, the indefatigable Gioberti, notwithstanding 
his recent failure in adjusting the affairs of Eome, 
and the opposition and difficulties which beset 
him in Piedmont — ^where the ultra-liberals were 
growing formidable — sent to treat of the assist- 
ance of Sardinian troops to re-establish the ducal 
authority. Ardently desired by the Tuscan con- 
stitutionalists, this project at first seemed favour- 
ably entertained by the royal fugitive. But 
Gioberti, who had not yet submitted the ques- 
tion to the Turin Chambers, being obliged to 
proceed with circumspection, lost the decisive 
moment. The receipt of fresh despatches from 
Gaeta wrought a complete change in the facile 
mind of Leopold, and he wrote to the King of 
Sardinia to decline his proffered aid. The diplo- 
matic body, however, with the exception of the 
pontifical nuncio, when informed of this deter- 
mination, strongly urged him to retract it. 
Wavering anew, the unhappy Prince addressed 
a second letter to Charles Albert ; and had sum- 
moned the Sardinian Ambassador to his pre- 
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sence, when the rumour that a legion of insur- 
gents were marching upon Santo Stefano caused 
him precipitately to take refuge on board of an 
English man-of-war stationed in the harbour for 
his protection. Finding his panic groundless, he 
returned on shore, lingering a little longer in a 
pitiable uncertainty which the rashness of the 
Tuscans was soon to resolve. 

The disorder into which Florence had been 
thrown on learning the Grand Duke's with- 
drawal from Sienna, was fomented by the arrival 
of Mazzini from Switzerland, who judged the 
time had come for the fruition of a lifetime of 
conspiracy. The Ministry were considerably 
embarrassed by his presence. Guerrazzi, in par- 
ticular, destined to be the scapegoat of the Tus- 
can revolution, opposed his desire for the imme- 
diate proclamation of the republic, as well as his 
favourite scheme for a conjunction with Eome. 
In the heat of argument, he angrily denounced 
the Apostle of Freedom as " tAe greatest calamity 
of Italy'' Mazzini's title to be thus stigmatized 
was exemplified in the victory he gained before 
transferring himself ,to Eome. Trees of liberty 
arose in the streets, and a motley rabble, shout- 
ing for the republic, urged on by the most 
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fanatic of his partisans, were the arbiters of their 
country's fate. Similar demonstrations were or- 
ganized in the provinces ; and Leopold was terri- 
fied at Santo Stefano by hearing the cannon of a 
neighbouring town salute the announcement of 
his deposition. One single desire now possessed 
him, that of seeking safety under the aegis of his 
brother-in-law, Ferdinand of Naples ; and turn- 
ing a deaf ear to the warnings of the constitu- 
tionalists, and their entreaties, if bent on depar- 
ture, to accept in preference the proffered hospi- 
tality of Charles Albert, he finally embarked, 
with aU his family, for Gaeta, in a state of men- 
tal and physical prostration deplorable to wit- 
ness. 
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Gioberti retires from the Cabinet at Turin, a victim to 
popular ingratitude— Turbulent state of Piedmont after 
the reverses in August, 1848 — Misery of the Austrian 
provinces from the severities of martial law, political pro- 
scription, and enormous exactions^— The people induced 
to make common cause with the Piedmontese against 
the Austrians — Charles Albert is goaded on by the re- 
publican party to make a second appeal to arms — False 
position in which he is placed between the violent mea- 
sures proposed by the revolutionary party and the machi- 
nations of the priests — He is driven to war to avert a 
greater evil — State of the Sardinian army as compared with 
that of Radetzky — A General-in-Chief sought for— Chrza- 
nowsky, a Pole, ignorant of Italian, appointed to the com- 
mand, having as his second Hamorino, one of Mazzini's 
followers — Fatal issue of the Campaign of Three Days — 
Eadetzky carries all before him, and the Sardinians, be- 
trayed by Ramorino, are totally defeated at Novara — 
Charles Albert, crushed by this disaster, abdicates in 
favour of his son, Victor Emmanuel II., and shortly 
after dies, broken-hearted, in Portugal — The patriotic 
conduct of the new King and his moderation render him 
very popular on his accession to the throne. 

GiOBERTi's retirement from the Piedmontese 
Cabinet closely followed these events in Tus- 
cany. Baffled in aU his schemes of conciliation, 
he had drawn on himself the indignation of the 
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extreme Left of the Parliament. Already out of 
favour on account of his overtures to the Pontiff, 
his last contemplated intervention was not to be 
forgiven. He was accused of conspiring against 
the liberties of an Italian State, of seeking to 
employ in civil war the armies intended to op- 
pose the common adversary, of favouring the 
re-estabUshment of clerical government, and of 
Austrian dynasties. No overthrow was ever 
more complete; no popular ingratitude more 
signal. To the constitutionalists the loss of 
Gioberti. at this crisis was the heaviest blow that 
could have befallen them; their party for the 
moment was left without a head ; and Piedmont, 
thrown into the hands of a democratic Ministry 
which obeyed the impulses of a handful of de- 
magogues, hung on the brink of ruin. 

Ever since the disasters of August, and the 
truce with the Austrians, the country had been 
unsettled, gloomy, turbulent. The delays of 
Austria in discussing the terms of the honour- 
able peace which France and England had 
undertaken to secure, irritated the public mind« 
When it became apparent that she purposed that 
the Treaty of Vienna of 1815 should form the 
basis of all negotiation, the Lombaxds and Ye^ 
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netians, regardless alike of the changed aspect 
of affairs and the wrongs they had inflicted upon 
Piedmont in 1848, implored that nation once 
more to nndertake their cause. The miseries of 
the former, npon whom, besides martial law, im* 
prisonments and proscriptions, forty millions of 
extraordinary contribution^^ superadded to thirty 
millions of usual taxes, weighed with insupport- 
able severity ; the noble constancy of Venice, de- 
termined at any cost to maintain her resistance ; 
— were all held out as sacred calls to action. A 
still more powerM stimulus proceeded from the 
internal agitation of the State. The swarm of 
political refugees who had found an asylum in 
the Sardinian dominions, many of them the dregs 
of Milan and the duchies, and foremost in the 
disgraceful scenes that had accompanied the close 
of the campaign, repaid the hospitality accorded 
to them by stirring up the most disaffected ele- 
ments of the population against the Crown. 
Worse than helpless during the past struggle, 
these patriots veiled their own shortcomings, 
and obeyed the imptdse of Mazzini, intent on 
the destruction of Charles Albert's throne, and 
the blasting of his reputation by taxing him 
with having conspired to bring about his own 
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defeat. As a test of his sincerity, and to clear 
himself from the hateful charge of treason towards 
Italy, which had darkened his early life, and 
was now revived to emhitter its close, the King 
was adjured to cast aside all reliance on the 
hollow mediation of the two Western Powers, 
and ahide the issue of a second appeal to arms. 

After the fall of Grioherti, this excitement 
grew more ungovemahle, the demand for war 
more imperious. For the Crown to have oflTered 
any opposition, would, it was generally acknow- 
ledged, have given the Red Republicans a pre- 
text for revolt. Charles Albert had to choose 
between two evils. United in nothing but their 
detestation of constitutional monarchy, the two 
extreme factions alike concurred in driving hiTn 
to this desperate alternative. Less manifest, less 
noisy than the Mazzinians, but equally perni- 
cious, were the operations of the clericals, who, 
counting on the subjugation of the country by 
Eadetzky, and the consequent re-establishment 
of all they held most dear, were eager to accele- 
rate his coming; — ^while the former calculated 
on a second overthrow of the royal armies to 
usher in a popular war, " when the people, rising 
as one man^ would infallibly drive the Imperial- 
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ists beyond the Alps, and proclaim the Italian 
Republic, One and Undivided." 

We know of nothing, amongst aU the dupli- 
city and faithlessness of that period, more re- 
volting than the arts used to alienate the Pied- 
montese from their hereditary loyalty, and to 
sap their confidence in their Sovereign. Charles 
Albert's chivalrous determination to stake his 
crown in the unequal contest sooner than see 
himself compelled to turn his arms to queU 
internal rebellion, having disappointed the hopes 
of provoking a civil war, every device was re- 
sorted to in order to destroy his chance of 
success in the approaching campaign. It is a 
matter of notoriety that republican agents tam- 
pered with the troops, endeavouring to inspire 
the belief that the King purposed, if victorious, 
to restore absolute government; nor is it less 
certain that the priests, through the confessional, 
worked stiU more successfully upon the brave 
but credulous mountaineers, who constituted the 
chief strength of the armj, to spread the con- 
viction that Heaven and the Church were both 
arrayed against them. 

By immense exertions and expenditure, the 
Piedmontese forces had been raised to 135,000 

M 
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men, of which 10,000 only were not natives of 
a State which numbered but 5,000,000 of in- 
habitants. But of these the greatest part were 
either raw recruits, or the reserve, called from 
their families and the plough ; and as a whole, 
inadequate to cope with the 100,000 veteran 
troops Eadetsky held under his orders in Lorn- 
bardy. 

With rare generosity and modesty, Charles 
Albert renounced the supreme command ; aware 
of the censures passed on his tactics in the pre- 
vious campaign, he now professed himself willing 
to fight under another's orders, and applied to 
Prance for a general of abiliiy. Changamier, 
Lamoriciere, Bedeau, were severally pointed out 
as meeting the requirements of Piedmont ; but 
the republic, unwilling to embroil itself with 
Austria, evaded the request. Time pressed, and 
Chrzanowsky, a Polish general, was appointed. 
Exiled for his share in the war of independence 
against Bussia in 1831, he had since lived in 
Paris, where his writings on strategy had gained 
him some repute ; in favour with the democrats 
for his political antecedents, he was by them 
indicated to the King as every way suitable for 
this all-important post. Ignorant of the Italiam 
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language, but little acquainted with the country, 
with only a few weeks' experience of the army 
he was called upon to head, the pervading in- 
sanity of the moment appeared to characterize 
this selection, which the King's anxiety to give 
no groimds to future accusations induced him to 
ratify. 

A harsher name might be given to the per- 
sistency with which Eamorino was forced upon 
the King. An Italian by birth, he had also 
taken part in the Polish war, and subsequently 
joining the Giovine Italia, led one of Mazzini's 
abortive expeditions to revolutionize Savoy in 
1833. The support of the extreme left pro- 
cured him the command of a division : — ^his own 
treachery has earned for him an unenviable im- 
mortality. 

The history of that campaign of Three Days 
is quickly told. Confident of the issue, exulting 
in anticipated triumph, the old Austrian Field 
Marshal at once determined on assuming the 
offensive. Leaving Milan in a state of terror 
and prostration that secured him against any 
rising in his absence, he directed his march 
towards the frontier. The most impofrtant pass 
of the Ticino, the boundary river, had been 
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confided to Eamorino. In direct violation of 
Chrzanowsky's orders, he left it undefended; 
and the Anstrians entered Piedmont with a 
facility incredible even to themselves. 

Bewildered at this intelligence, the royal 
troops were hastily concentrated at Novara. 
After partial engagements the two previous 
days, on the 23rd of March was fought the 
decisive battle. Sustained from noon tiU even- 
ing, the same brilliant courage distinguished the 
King and his sons, and the flower of the no- 
bility of Piedmont, as the previous summer in 
the plains of Lombardy. But the spirit of the 
soldiers was no longer the same. They had 
gone unwillingly to the war; still smarting 
imder the remembrance of the shots discharged 
at them by the Milanese, and the privations 
endured in the midst of plenty, the arguments 
used to undermine their faith and discipline had 
not been ineffectual. The energy of Goito, the 
endurance of Custoza, were wanting at Novara. 
Nightfall found the Piedmontese retiring in 
great disorder upon the town, and their generals 
convinced that all attempts to resume the con- 
test would be unavailing. 

Charles Albert had sought in vain for a sol* 
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.dier's grave. Conspicuous by his tall figure 
and undaunted bearing wherever danger most 
abounded, he was at length forced by his at- 
tendants from the field. " Let me die," he is 
said to have exclaimed, "this is my last day!'' 
A council was hastily summoned, and as the 
demoralized condition of the troops precluded 
all possibility of bringing them again to face 
the enemy, an armistice was demanded. Ea» 
detzky's arrogant conditions were at once pro- 
nounced inadmissible. Then it was, that, be- 
lieving personal animosity towards himself had 
a share in the conqueror's severity, the King 
resolved to abdicate in favour of his eldest son, 
the Duke of Savoy, now Victor Emmanuel H. 
Embracing him in the midst of his assembled 
ofl&cers, sorrowing and awe-stricken while he 
alone was unmoved, he presented him to them 
as their King; after which, dismissing the 
coimcil, he remained for a short time alone with 
his sons. 

No intrusive chronicler has pried into that 
last interview, no moral anatoimst has laid baxe 
the sufferings of that mysterious heart in re- 
Bouncing all its dreams of glory and ambition. 
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Charles Albert was seen by the world no more. 
Without returning to Turin, or seeking to bid 
any otiier members of his family farewell, he set 
out that same night with a single attendant for 
Oporto, where, enveloping himself in the strictest 
seclusion, discouraging all communication with 
Piedmont, and given up to practices of austerity 
and devotion, he died after three months, of 
that most incurable of all diseases — a broken 
heart. 

There is a moumfdl simplicity in the close 
of this Prince's career which takes us back to 
those chivalric ages to which he properly be- 
longed; and in the contrast of its fearlessness 
and self-sacrifice, with the cowardice, perfidy, 
and lust of absolute dominion so rife amongst 
the other Italian Sovereigns, it gave more 
stability to the House of Savoy than the most 
splendid victory could have secured. Any re- 
tractation of his late policy, any disposition to 
revoke the concessions, the abuse of which, by 
his peojJle, had driven him to this pass, would 
at once have dispelled the enmity of Austria ; 
and it was the knowledge that Charles Albert 
descended from his throne and doomed himself 
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to exile sooner than break Ms oath to the con- 
stitTition, which saved the Italians from complete 
political scepticism. 

Victor Emmanuel completed what his father 
had begun. Upon his accession, the aspect of 
public aflGairs might well be pronounced despe- 
rate. A victorious enemy encamped within a 
few hours of the capital, dictating oppressive 
terms to the Grovemment, half stunned by the 
suddenness of its reverses — a shattered army — 
an exhausted treasury — ^to complete all, the re- 
volt of Grenoa, which, after having been through- 
out the winter the focus of disaffection, now 
profited by the general disorder to declare for 
the Italian republic. Without apparent so- 
phistry, these accumulated calamities might be 
charged upon the institutions so recently con- 
ceded. The licence of the press, the inflamma- 
tory harangues of the Chamber of Deputies, had 
hurried on the war ; the National Guard in Grenoa 
had abetted the rebellion. The advocates of a 
return to the former system, numbering amongst 
them those nearest the young King in authority 
and affection, had palpable evidence to support 
their arguments. Piedmont, rich, flourishing, 
united, eighteen months before ; — Piedmont, im- 
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poverished, mourning, deadly strife within her 
horders, and humiliated at the feet of Eadetzky ; 
— such was the contrast between past and pre* 
sent, such the fruits of her boasted reforms and 
anticipated greatness. 

It rested but with himself to have despatched 
the constitution. The clergy — ^the majority of 
the nobility, alarmed at the levelling tendencies 
recently exhibited — ^the army embittered, since 
Eamorino's betrayal, against whatever fostered 
the growth of democracy — ^would all have given 
him their support : the commercial and agricul- 
tural classes, desirous of tranquil times and easy 
living, and too little habituated to the exercise 
of their new privileges to appreciate their im- 
portance, would not have opposed him. Victor 
Emmanuel's honesty and filial reverence, his 
confidence in the representations of those emi- 
nent men who had initiated the Italian move- 
ment, and still thought freedom compatible with 
order, saved Piedmont from the fate of the rest 
of the Peninsula. Six days only after the defeat 
of Novara saw him at Turin, swearing before 
the assembled senators and deputies to maintain 
the Statute of the realm ; not to use his autho- 
rity except in conformity with the laws; ta 
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cause justice to be impartially and fully adminis- 
tered; to conduct himself in everything so as 
to promote the prosperity and honour of the 
nation. 

This proof of reliance upon his people warmed 
the hearts of numbers who had grown lukewarm 
in their allegiance; many an incipient Maz- 
zinian was thus reclaimed to support consti- 
tutional monarchy. Circumstances the most 
adverse, encountered in the same manly and 
trustful spirit, turned favourably for him. Al- 
though compelled to take decisive measures 
against Genoa, the moderation shown to the 
insurgents, the absence of all subsequent rancour, 
the strict fulfilment of all previous concessions, 
so widely opposed to the pitiless retaliation 
elsewhere displayed, consolidated the throne, 
and calmed the vehemence of party feeling. 



CHAPTEE Xn. 



Improved prospects of Sardinia under the Ministry of 
D'Azeglio — Consequences resulting to various Italian 
States from the fatal battle of Novara — Keactionaiy 
feeling sets in at Florence — The Grand Duke invited 
to return — Fate of Guerrazzi — The Grand Duke, steeped 
in priestcraft, and under Austrian protection, resumes 
uncontrolled authority — Makes a Concordat with Borne 
— Religious fanaticism and persecutions follow — Heroic 
defence of Venice by Manin against the infamous Hay- 
nau — Patriotic sacrifices of all classes — Horrors of the 
siege augmented by the ravages of cholera— Capitula- 
tion of Venice and escape of the principal insurrec- 
tionary leaders — ^Arrival of Radetzky, after reconquering 
the whole of the Austrian provinces, and garrisoning 
Tuscany, Bologna, and Ancona with his troops — Great 
severities practised everywhere by his orders — Not un- 
merited at Ancona, in return for the lawless atrocities 
committed there. 



Dating from the accession of Victor Emmanuel 
II., the affairs of the subalpine kingdom began 
to mend. The Marquis Massimo D'Azeglio, 
whose name alone was a pledge of consistency, 
moderation, and fair dealing, became Prime 
Minister, and Victor Emmanuel's trusted friend. 
Under circumstances of no ordinary diB&culty, 
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the Piedmoniese constitutioiialists now held the 
balance between the visionaries of the Left, and 
the less noisy, but more insidious attacks of the 
Codiniy wMe they applied themselves to stanch 
their country's wounds, husband her resources, 
and amidst the surrounding triumph of abso- 
lutism, prepare for the day when they might 
point to Piedmcait to refiite the assertion that 
Italians were not fit for representative insti- 
tutions. 

But apart from this gallant little State, free 
at home, though conquered in the field, the re- 
cords of Italy, subsequent to the battle of Novara, 
are a dreary catalogue of evils. Like unto the 
roll of Ezekiel, lamentations, and mourning, and 
woe, are stamped on every page. 

The victory of Kadetzky, under the name of 
restoration, opened the floodgates of indiscrimi- 
nate revenge. 

In Florence alone was the re-establishment of 
legitimate aaithority effected without bloodshed, 
and by its own citizens. Guerrazzi, who had 
been appointed dictator, seeing that all was lost 
at Novara, and that the Austrian troops would 
soon be upon them, desired to bring about the 
,Orand Duke's return, at his people's invitation. 
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To get rid of Montanelli, who would never have 
yielded to this proposal, he despatched him on a 
mission to London, to add another to those 
many appeals that beset the English Grovem- 
ment from all parts of Italy, but of which the 
result, whether to plead acknowledged grievances^ 
or support visionary pretensions, was invariably 
the same. In this last instance, however, the 
envoy never reached his destination. 

Montanelli stopped at Genoa, fought on the 
side of the rebels, and when the capitulation 
gave him leisure to prosecute his journey, made 
the awkward discovery that there was no longer 
any Tuscan Eepublic for him to represent. The 
constitutionalists, and it may be added, the gene* 
ral desire of the population, had outstripped 
Guerrazzi, who not only lost the merit of volun- 
tary and prompt submission, but saw himself 
threatened by troops of peasantry and rabble; 
the former excited by their parish priests, among 
whom were conspicuous many who had been the 
first to raise the trees of liberty two months 
before. As a precautionary measure, to shield 
him from the first revulsion of popular feelings 
the mxmicipality of Florence proposed to the 
fsUen dictator to consign himself for a few days 
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to their custody in the citadel, under the pledge 
that, the agitation once subsided, he should be 
at liberty to depart. 

In good faith Gruerrazzi accepted the sug- 
gestion, and entered upon a captivity which 
seven years after was only terminated by exile. 
In good faith had that assurance been given by 
the Moderates, who equally believed that in 
tendering back the government to their absent 
Sovereign, they secured the country from the 
curse of Austrian occupation, or from falling 
into the hands of a retrograde Ministry. But 
as every restoration is for the time a backward 
movement, not always to be arrested at the 
right point, they soon had the shame and dis- 
appointment of seeing their promises to Guer- 
razzi belied, an Austrian army quartered in the 
State, their Prince returning from Gaeta steeped 
in priestcraft and imperialism. 

Stealthily, as it were, did the reaction in 
Tuscany reach its full development. In his 
reply to the deputation sent to announce that 
his rule was once more established, Leopold 
professed his intention of maintaining the con- 
stitution; at the same time his resumption of 
all the Austrian titles he had laid aside when 
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he conceded it, implied a contradiction which 
prepared the Florentines for his delays in sum- 
moning the Parliament, the inMngement of the 
liherty of the Press, and many other of its 
provisions. A fall year, however, was suffered 
to elapse ere, declaring that the state of Italy, 
and of Europe, did not permit of his restoring 
representative government, he resumed uncon- 
trolled authority. The Florentine municipaKty 
having petitioned against this decree, their head, 
one of the most respected nohlemen in the 
country, was dismissed; and under the safe- 
guard of the Austrian garrison, the reins were 
yet more tightly drawn. 

Many journals were now suspended ; those of 
Piedmont, as well as the sale of hooks treating 
of constitutional governments, altogether inter- 
dicted. The presence of political refogees from 
other parts of Italy was discouraged, and re- 
strictions, utterly at variance with the liberality 
evinced a few years back to all shades of opinion, 
imposed upon them. A Concordat with Home, 
to which the nation had always been opposed, 
next indicated but too surely the revival of 
ecclesiastical rigour in Tuscany, for many years 
so remarkable for religious toleration; To most 
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EngHsli readers the persecutions called down by 
any leaning towards tlie doctrines of the Eefor- 
mation are painfuUy familiar : it sufficed to be 
detected at a meeting where the Scriptures were 
being read, or to have the Protestant version of 
the New Testament in possession, to be doomed 
to the dungeon or to banishment. Lastly, the 
re-enactment of capital punishment, which had 
been abolished by Leopold at the beginning of 
his reign, necessitated, in the words of the royal 
Edict, " by the increasing amount and intensity 
of crime," was a gloomy comment on the results 
of his altered policy, and effectually widened the 
estrangement between him and his people, by 
whom, as the willing vassal of Austria, rather 
than an Italian Prince, he is now universally 
regarded. 

The fate of Tuscany thus rapidly sketched, 
we must follow the march of those armies who, 
flushed with their triumph over the Piedmontese,. 
dispersed northwards and southwards to bear 
their part in the subjugation of the Peninsula, 
and, proclaiming that they were come to punish 
excess, rested not till they had swept away aH 
traces of moderation. Thirty thousand men^ 
tinder Marshal Haynau, moved against Vaiice^ 
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and investing her both by sea and land, by the 
end of April the partial blockade was converted 
into a vigorous siege. The Queen of the Adriatic 
now saw herself gradually circumscribed withiii 
her vast lagoons, the forts with which her 
approaches were protected being captured one by 
one, after a resistance honourable to each scanty 
garrison, until the enemy found themselves 
masters of positions from which several of the 
most populous quarters of the city were acces- 
sible to their fire. 

United in their detestation of Austria, count- 
ing to the last on the successes of the revolution 
in Hungary to effect a diversion in their favour, 
the Venetians, under their dictator, Manin, one 
of the most honest and genuine of Italian re- 
publicans, stopped at no sacrifice for the prolon- 
gation of resistance. Nowhere else in this his- 
tory do we read of such unmistakable patriotism 
as that evinced in the contributions which flowed 
into the public treasury, either wholly sponta- 
neous, or far exceeding the amount demanded. 
Eighteen families bound themselves to furnish 
eight millions of livres. Two gave up to the 
last farthing of their possessions: upon forty 
others, the subsidy of three millions having 
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been imposed, payable in two instalments, the 
greater number cheerftdly paid their whole 
quota at once; the remainder, the second por- 
tion of theirs long before the appointed time. 
Whoever had specie at their command, hastened 
to plaee it at the disposal of the Government, re- 
ceiving back paper currency, which they knew 
would eventually entail a considerable, if not a 
total loss. 

But these were not the only proofs of the 
devotedness that signalized the inhabitants of 
Venice, during a defence of nearly four months* 
To a scarcity of provisions, and the ravages of 
the cholera, were added, at the commencement 
of August, the horrors of a bombardment. The 
beleaguered city now truly presented a mournful 
aspect. The whole of the sickly and famine- 
stricken population crowded into those parts as 
yet out of the range of fire, or sought refuge in 
damp cellars, where the pestilence mowed down 
thousands of victims ; commerce, and every 
branch of industry, were entirely suspended; 
the shops closed, except here and there a 
baker's, whence bread, black, and in scanty 
quantities, was distributed to eager claimants. 

Nevertheless, for twenty-four days longer, 

N 
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there was no question of surrender. It was 
not until one or two days' supply of flour aloGne 
remained, and their stock of ammunition was 
nearly exhausted, that the Venetians, owning 
themselves subdued, sullenly bowed their necks 
to the Imperial yoke. 

A few hours' delay was stipulated in the 
capitulation for the departure of those who had 
been most conspicuous in the late transactions, 
and hundreds were borne away by the ships of 
France and England beyond reach of Austria's 
revenge. Upon those who remained, the seve- 
rities usual to a hostile and suspicious govern- 
ment were inflicted. The withdrawal of their 
commercial privileges struck at the root of na- 
tional prosperity, and was one of the heaviest 
punishments that could have been devised; 
while the strictness of the martial law imposed 
upon them, filled the whole city with terror and 
despondency. 

In the midst of this wretchedness came Ea- 
detzky's triumph. The old Marshal hastened 
£com Milan to reap his final laurels, and make 
his rejoicing entry into Venice. His missioD 
was now fulfilled. He had won back Italy for 
l^is young master. Not a visible trace of in- 
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sabordination remaiiied in the Lombardo- Ve- 
netian kingdom, as, conspicuous from the lofty 
tower whence the winged lion of St. Mark, the 
ancient banner of the Eepublic, had lately bid 
defiance to Austria's sway, her grim ensign, the 
two-headed eagle, now flaunted. 

Long before the reduction of Venice, the 
other task assigned to the Imperialists had been 
accomplished. Simultaneously with the com- 
mencement of their operations on the north- 
eastern shores of the Adriatic, a body of 17,000 
troops occupied Tuscany, and served to keep in 
check the frontiers of the Papal States, whUe 
another corps d'armee advanced upon Bologna. 
After a spirited defence of ten days, this beau- 
tiful city, onced famed as the seat of learning 
and the arts, was reduced to obedience. No 
further resistance was encountered by the Aus- 
trians in their progress through the Legations, 
till they reached Ancona, a seaport of consider- 
able importance. Here the gates were closed 
against them; and it was not tall they^had 
sustained four weeks of siege, and occasional 
bombardment, that the inhabitants consented, 
to capitulate. 

The us^ measures of severity attended these 
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proved that their nximber did not exceed seven 
or eight, sacrificed to popular ftay on their being 
intercepted in the act of carrying on secret 
commTinicafcions with the enemy. Political pri- 
soners, left in confinement by the Papal Govern- 
ment, and odious to the Eomans as having been 
the spies of Gregory, were protected from any 
vindictive outbreak, — to repay this generosity 
by becoming once more, on the re-establishment 
of absolutism, its most relentless agents. 

The province of Ancona alone oflFered an ex- 
^jeption to these humane characteristics. Its 
capital, and Sinigaglia, an adjacent town, the 
birthplace of Pius IX., were infested by a band 
of assassins, who, in the name of Liberty and 
the Republic, had established the dominion o£ 
the poignard. In the former, especially, their 
sanguinary rule weighed with indescribable op- 
pression. A secret and self-constituted tribunal, 
self-styled the Infernal Association, decreed each 
•day the victims for the ensuing night; and 
:every returning morning it would be known 
that two or three, nay, five or six, had been 
added to the ghastly list of wounded and slain. 
A population of 30,000 cowered before its man- 
dates, A complaint, a word in favour of tiie 
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Pope, an expression of impatience, was a death- 
warrant. It was vain to seek redress. The 
governor, or preside of the town, Mattioli, a 
creature of Mazzini's, was himself suspected of 
aJjetting these revolting crimes. Persons re- 
pairing to him to ask justice for their murdered 
relatives, found the most notorious of the assas- 
sins femiliarly surrounding him in his audience- 
chamber. 

That Mazzini, who was now absolute in the 
direction of the country, should have suffered 
this state of things to continue, until the murr 
dier of an Irish priest in broad daylight, in a 
frequented thoroughfare, had roused the inter- 
ference of the British Grovemment and com- 
pelled hiTn to take measures for its suppression, 
is the gravest error of his administration. The 
lives of between four or five hundred individuals, 
of aU ranks, had either been sacrificed, or at- 
tempted, in the city of Ancona, ere Felice Orsini 
was sent from Eome with orders to arrest the 
malefactors. 

Two writers, Vecchj and Eanalli, have shown 
great candour in their details of these excesses, 
which are commonly slurred over, as too painftd 
and humiliating, by Italian liberals. They ac- 
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quit Mazzini of deliberately organizing the J^- 
fernal Association,\mi not of suflfering it to exist. 
Following out his fatal maxim of reaching great 
ends by indiscriminate means, he laboured imder 
the miserable delusion that it would inspire the 
[Retrogrades with salutary terror, defeat their 
machinations, and contribute to the stability of 
the Kepublic. In the long run, this tortuous 
policy overthrew its aims, and blunted the sym- 
pathy which the closing scenes of the Eoman 
revolution would otherwise have universally 
awakened. The defence of Bologna, of An- 
cona, above all, of Borne, merited a better fate 
than to be classed as the despairing efforts of a 
handful of murderers and banditti* 



CHAPTEE Xin. 

Military intervention of the French and Neapolitans in the 
Papal States— The former, under Oudinot, march from 
Civita-vecchia upon Kome, but are vigorously repelled 
by the people — Garibaldi, the Koman republican, 
utterly routs the Neapolitans — Mission of M. Lesseps 
to Kome, which leads to a convention — But, after the 
arrival of reinforcements, Oudinot refuses to ratify it, 
and proceeds to attack the ancient capital, which, after 
a month's desperate resistance, falls into his hands — 
Smothered rage of the inhabitants — Numerous assassi- 
nations of French soldiers ensue — Escape of Mazzini— - 
Arrival of a Commission of Cardinals from the Pope, 
and the French general gives up to them all civil autho* 
rity — Tyranny and abuse of power by this Junta— 
Ketiun of Pius IX. to the Sacred City — He becomes the 
puppet of Cardinal Antonelli — Miserable condition of 
the country from misgovemment, priestly persecution, 
and unchecked brigandage — Blind infatuation of the 
Papal Government, one of the sure signs of a future 
crisis. 

In concert with the movements of the Aus- 
trians along the Adriatic, the Trench had timed 
their appearance on the Mediterranean side of 
the Papal territories ; while a Neapolitan army 
of 20,000, headed by King Ferdinand, prepared 
to cross the frontier. Less honest than their 
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allies, who now proclaimed the unconditional 
reinstallation of the Pope as the object of their 
invasion, the French, alleging they were come 
to restore order, maintained an ambiguous reserve 
as to their ultimate intentions. 

It had been their aim throughout the winter, 
while professing the utmost zeal for the Pontiff, 
not to suspend the appearance of friendly nego- 
tiations with his contuBiacious subjects. Soli- 
citous of reconciling the anomaly of their posi- 
tion, they desired to intervene less from the 
request of Pius than at the invitation of the 
Romans. With this intent they flattered the 
hopes of the Moderates, who, falling into the 
snare, persisted, even after the battle of Novara, 
in maintaining that in the presence of a French 
force lay their only defence against an irruption 
of the Austrians, and their only guarantee for 
the preservation of the constitution. This idea 
was confirmed by the evasive declarations of 
General Oudinot, who, on his landing at Civita- 
vecchia on the 24th of April, dissembled tl» 
scope of the expedition, until he had sent officers 
to ascertain the condition of Borne and the pr^ 
parations for defence. Even Mazzini was lulled 
'hj his assuran<5es. Commissioners were iiDCtt»> 
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santly going and retnnimg between Civita-vec- 
cfaia and the capital ; and it was generally anti* 
cipated that Oudinot, convinced that the city 
was not in the state of anarchy he assigned as 
the canse of his interference, would desist from 
any hostilities. 

But when the real purpose of the French be - 
canaie apparent, — ^when it was known that they 
were acting in combination with their avowed 
antagonists, — ^the Eoman people, strong in their 
just indignation, rose with a courage worthy 
of ancient times, and upon the 30th of April, 
vigorously repelled their first assault. Mortifi^ 
aaid astounded, Oudinot's soldiers fell back : they 
had been whoUy unprepared for such a recep- 
tion. Grossly misled by their superiors, these 
republican troops now learned that the treacher- 
ous stiletto was not the only arm that could be 
wielded by their Eoman brethren. The General 
proposed anew to treat, and deluded by the ex- 
pectation of a change in the foreign policy of 
Hie French Assembly, Mazzini willingly acceded* 
M. de Lesseps was despatched from Paris on a 
special mission to the Eternal City, while larga 
rdaforcements were embarked for Civita-vecchia, 
Baring this interval the Bomans were aot idle. 
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Under Garibaldi, a repubUcan of tbe rare classic 
type — ^truthful, fearless, poor, and disinterested 
— ^they inarched against the Neapolitans, who^ 
routed in two engagements, retired precipitately 
into ^their own country, and left the conclusion 
of the enterprise to their French allies. France 
has, therefore, all the glory of having given back 
Eome to ecclesiastical bondage ; for the contri- 
bution of Isabella the Catholic, — a few regiments, 
preceded by a pompous manifesto, not followed 
by any corresponding achievements, — can in no- 
wise dispute the laurels reaped by 30,000 of the 
most eflB-cient troops in the world against the 
untrained volunteers who maimed the bastions 
of Eome. 

The French General allowed a month to pass 
in negotiations before resuming the offensive. 
He then refused to ratify the convention signed 
and guaranteed by Lesseps, which, in substance, 
he had already agreed to ; and notifying the 4tibt 
of June for the resumption of aggressive opera- 
tions, broke the truce on the day previous, ex- 
pecting to carry the city by a coup de main^ 
Several important positions commanding the 
town, negligently guarded by the unsuspecting 
Eomans, were surprised ; but, at the first disco<* 
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very of this act of treachery, a vigorous sortie of 
an infuriated multitude from the gates for that 
day arrested his further progress. The angry 
oombat of sixteen hours that supervened, in the 
vain ejffort of the besieged to recover at the 
bayonet's point what had been fraudulently won, 
ushered in an obstinate defence of twenty-seven 
days, of which Italy is justly proud. Happier 
times had been suffered to go by misused and 
wasted, but there was much to redeem the past 
in the last hours of the Kepublic. Hopeless 
from the outset, the resistance of the people of 
the Pontifical States is universally regarded, not 
so much as the expiring struggle of a political 
faction, as a solemn protest against clerical go- 
vernment, and the arbitrary and unnatural co- 
alition which supported it. 

If Oudinot had any doubts remaining as to 
the unanimity of the Eomans in their detesta- 
tion of the Papacy, his first entrance into the 
proud though conquered city must fiiUy have 
resolved them. Disdaining to subscribe to hu- 
miHating terms, Eome preferred yielding herself 
unconditionally. Amidst cries of death to Pius 
IX. and to Cardinal Oudinot (a pleasantry which 
stung the General to the quick), from the squalid 
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resentful groups collected on tfeteir passage, tlie 
conquerors defiled tkrougli the gloomy streets ; 
the closed shops and windows testifying how 
little the inhabitants were disposed to greet 
them as deliverers. An unhappy priest, unable 
to conceal his exultation, had scarcely uttered 
the words " Welcome the French," when he was 
literally torn in pieces before their eyes. Strag- 
glers firom the French ranks who incautiously 
ventured into the remoter parts of the to¥m> 
found none but enemies. The next morning 
numbers were missing at the roU-call who had 
doubtless paid with their lives for the perfidy of 
their superiors. In these frequent assassina- 
tions, the French army of occupation for a long 
period reaped a deadly harvest of popular ani- 
mosity. 

It is but justice to Oudinot to remark that, 
however unscrupulous in his method of ensuring^ 
victory, he was temperate in the exercise of the 
power it gave him. Although the hostility of 
the population left him no alternative but to 
impose martial law, great forbearance was shown 
in enforcing the necessary restrieiaons, and all 
who desired it were at full liberty to depart. 

Provided with a safe conduct from the British 
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Consulate, Mazzini was amongst those wlia 
quitted the country* This indefatigable conspi-. 
rator returned to England, to plunge anew into 
a labyrinth of plots, which, invariably discovered 
before maturity, caused the immolation of fresh 
victims, and gave the Absolutists fair grounds 
for their severity, no less than plausibility to the 
report that he was purposely left at large to set 
on harebrained attempts, which, easily repressed, 
served to paralyse more formidable movements. 
He has also proved most useful to the cause of 
despotism by harassing and vilifying the Sardi- 
nian Government, and straining every nerve to 
foster the republican spirit amongst his country- 
men at Genoa. Altogether, he has folly justi- 
fied the observation of a recent Trench writer : 
" If Mazzini had not existed, Austria would 
have been obliged to invent him.'* 

When the Pope's Commissioners arrived from 
Gaeta, and the French commander surrendered 
to them all civil authority, many persons bitterly 
regretted that they had not availed themselves 
in time of the opportunity of escaping. A less 
promising selection than the three Cardinals, 
Yannicelli, Delia Genga, and Altieri, who were 
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deputed to assume the government, the whole 
Sacred College could not have furnished. 

Their first acts were to cancel indiscrimi- 
nately every public ordinance which had ema- 
nated since the memorable day of Eossi's assas- 
sination ; to displace all those who had been 
subsequently appointed, and to reappoint all 
those who had been displaced; and, lastly, to 
create a council or censorship to investigate the 
opinions of Grovemment officials of every class, 
and, in conformity with the result of this scru- 
tiny, to retain or discharge them. 

The odious abuse of the faculty thus conferred 
on an inquisitorial tribunal of narrow-minded 
and vindictive priests, may easily be conceived. 
The constitutionalists found themselves classed 
in the same category with the democrats, their 
political tenets deemed as pernicious, and as Tin- 
sparingly swept from office. Whoever had not 
shown himself an active partisan of the Papacy, 
in its most absolute form, was now treated as an 
enemy. 

Persons most obnoxious under the reign of 
Gregory XVI., convicted perjurers and spies, 
who for the last three years had wholly disap- 
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peared from public view, now came forth either 
from their hiding-places or from prison. Encou- 
raged and rewarded, they resumed their hateful 
trade. Confiscations, imprisonments, exile, the 
gaUeys, slowly but surely became the lot of all 
those who had crossed their path. One after 
another vanished the hopes to which the most 
sanguine had still clung. Much stress was laid 
upon a promised amnesty. When it appeared, 
it proved to be more like a register of condem- 
nation than an instrument of pardon. All the 
members of the Provisional Government, and of 
the Costituente Bomana ; the Triumvirate and 
others connected with the Kepublic ; all superior 
military officers ; and finally, whoever had been 
comprised in the first famous amnesty of July, 
1846, were excluded from its benefits.* 

* In the odium with which her co-operation in restoring 
the Papacy had covered France, little heed was given to a 
remonstrance, or, more properly speaking, an expression 
of opinion, addressed in the autumn of 1849, hy Louis 
Napoleon, President of the Republic, to his aide-de-camp, 
Edgar Ney, at Rome, and published in the official journals. 
Now, however, that the Emperor appears in a new light, 
as the ally and supporter of Sardinia, — the staunch op- 
poser of Papal aggression and interference, — this docu- 
ment acquires greater significance. In it the President 
insists on the^ fact that the French Republic had not sent 

O 
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Upon the return of the Pope rested the last 
hopeftil aatieipations of the Bomaiis. But these 
were doomed to be similarly CTUfibod. He came 
back in 1850, the puppet of Antanelli. Entirely 
abstracted finom secular a^urs — seldom or never 
appearing in public — only seeing or hearing 
through the medium of his detested Minister — 
no pity for his people — ^perhaps, to speak more 
justly, no perception of their miseries — ever 
warmed the now frozen heart, or awoke the now 
torpid brain, once so tender and impressionable, 

its armies to stifle Italian li'berty, bnt to regulate and pre- 
serve it from the excesses of factions, and for its consoli- 
dation, by replacing a prince v^n the throne who had 
been the first in Italy to lead the way to salutary reforms ; 
and concludes with the recommendation that the basis of 
the restoration of the Pope's temporal authority should 
be, — a general amnesty, the admmisteation in the hands 
of laymen, and the adoption of the Code Napoleon. 

His calmly suffering these suggestions to remain un- 
heeded, while Austrian influence reigned paramount in 
the councils of the Vatican, was at that period construed 
by the Italians into a proof of the hollowness with which 
they were proflfered. But the events now rapidly suc- 
ceeding each other, throw a new light upon the past; 
and it seems not improbable that, under that apparent 
indifference, lay hidden the resolve to bide his time, and 
to add the rejection of his advice, and the preponderance 
of the rival power, to the score of grievances for which he 
now demands tlie reckoning. 
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To the spiritual dbUgations of tlie pontificate 
¥?«re sacrificed alike honour and humanity. 
Under the shallow plea of harmonizing the re- 
forms .granted in the early part of his reign 
with the free exercise of those divine attributes, 
every concession was withdrawn, and the country 
lapsed into a state of degradation and misgo- 
vemment surpassing, if it were possible, the 
times of Oi^gory, the last Pontiff. 

Fraud, bigotry, cruelty, and ignorance once 
more resumed their uncontested sway. The 
Minister, enriching his own family by iniqui- 
tous "monopolies, publicly set the example of 
peculation; and the Church, by reviving the 
Holy Office, deliberately sanctioned the various 
forms of persecution too familiar to those who 
dwell where religion and despotism are synony- 
mous. Never had poverty been so general. 
Through the workings of the censorship on 
political opinions, hundreds of families wiere re- 
duced to beggary. Never, while the prisons 
were more crowded than ever previously known, 
was lawlessness more unrestrained. In the face 
of two armies of occupation, — the Austrians in 
the Legations, and the French at Kome, — rpledged 
to guard property and maintain order, numerous 

o 2 
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troops of robbers scoured the country, attacked 
villages, and levied contributions, the inhabi- 
tants being interdicted by martial law from 
taking any means to defend themselves. Add 
to all this, a population wrought up to inexpres- 
sible hatred and resentment; no less inflamed 
against the priesthood, than against the creed 
which they have prostituted to their revenge; 
apply these details with the slightest possible 
modification * to 1859 ; — and marvel : not at 
the blind obstinacy of the Papal Government in 
refusing every timely warning, in stifling every 
cry for mercy ; but that men may be found, aye 
in our own country too, who conscientiously be- 
lieve that the supporters of this system do the 
Almighty and morality good service. 

If such a Grovernment is really indispensable 
to the maintenance of Popery, 3,000,000 of 
Italians must resign themselves to be offered 
up for the spiritual welfare of the Eoman Ca- 
tholic community. Human sacrifices were some- 
times required by heathen divinities, but never 
such a vast holocaust as this. 

* The removal of the state of siege, or martial law, did 
not take place until 1857. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Progress of events in the Two Sicilies — The King's ulti- 
malum y after the bombardment of Messina, rejected by 
the SiciUans — Invasion of the island by Neapolitan 
forces under the savage Filangieri — Fall of Catania 
succeeded by the capitulation of Palermo and the sub- 
jugation of all Sicily — Fearful consequences to the in- 
habitants : the amnesty disregarded, and martial law 
proclaimed; wholesale executions, confiscations, and 
imprisonment — Feeble remonstrance of the British Go- 
vernment — Fearful atrocities perpetrated in Naples — 
Poerio and other distinguished patiiots immured, by 
thousands, in loathsome dungeons — Great sensation 
caused throughout Europe by Mr. Gladstone's letter 
in 1851 describing the nature of these horrors — Paucity 
of notable events during the last nine years of the period 
of "Reaction." 

We have nearly come to the end of the fatal roll. 
Leaving aside Parma and Modena, restored in 
the previous autumn to their respective Princes, 
and maintained under the tutelage of Austria, it 
remains only briefly to describe the effects of 
the defeat of Novara upon the Tlwo Sicilies. 

The insurrection of the island in January, 
1848, and the bombardment of Messina in the 
month of September of the same year, as well 
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as the terrible scenes of the 15th of May in the 
capital of the sister kingdom, we have already 
particularized. We also noticed the consummate 
address of Ferdinand in allowing the convoca- 
tion of another Parliament, so as to repudiate 
any accusations of intending to abolish the con- 
stitution ; whereas, in point of fact, some of its 
newly-elected members being abeady in exile, 
and the rest purposely thwarted and insulted in 
the exercise of their legislative duties, he only 
waited for a fitting moment to put an end to 
this cruel buorlesque on national representatiofi. 

Shaping his course by contemporary events, he 
no sooner saw that the European Powers had de- 
cided on re-instating the Pope, and annulling his 
concessions to his subjects, than he indefinitely 
adjourned the Chambers, and ordered the arrest 
of several of the deputies. Shortly afterwards^ 
emboldened by the total overthrow of the Pied- 
:jn0ntese, he proceeded to the reduction of Sicily,, 
with which, during the truce that foEowed the 
atrocities of Messina, he had been affecting to 
come to terms. ♦ But his offers becoming more 
circumscribed as the triumph of his party grew 
more certain, Ferdinand's ultimatum was unani- 
mously rejected by the Sicilians. The infatuated 
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beKef that Great Britain would hold herself too 
seriously pledged to suffer them to fall back into 
their former serritttde, had doubtless some share 
in prompting this refusal, although the unirersal 
hatred and distrust of the King, since the bomr 
bardment of Messina, and the suppres^on of the 
Parliament in Naples, were in themselves suffi- 
cient to preclude all chance of Sicily ever being 
voluntarily surrendered to his authority. If 
feted once more to wear his chains, the Sicilians 
argued it would be more dignified to yield to 
overwhelming force, than to tamper with the 
sacred justice of their cause by subscribing to 
terms they knew from positive experience were 
put forward only to be withdrawn. 

In April, accordingly, the island was invaded 
by a large Neapolitan fleet and army. The 
command of the expedition was given to Greneral 
Filangieri, whose name alone inspired horror, as 
the reckless minister of royal vengeance in the 
autumn. Afber a gallant resistance, attacked 
both by sea and land, Catania fell. It was a 
noble, but a last effort. The intelligence of 
Charles Albert's defeat souaided the death kneE 
of the ^cilian cause ; — ^the people acknowledged 
tibot every hope was gone. Urged by the French 
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Admiral Baudin, not to doom their beautiful 
city to destruction, to prevent wliicli catastrophe 
he undertook to secure favourable conditions, the 
Palermitans, on the eve of the bombardment, 
agreed to capitulate. Palermo obedient, all Sicily 
was subdued, 

Ee-established in authority, the Neapolitans, 
as usual, cast aside all previous stipulations. 

Although a fuU amnesty, with the exception 
of forty-three individuals, had been guaranteed, 
hundreds, nay thousands, were subsequently 
exiled. Martial law was proclaimed ; and chiefly 
through the vile agency of the police in sur- 
reptitiously depositing arms or powder in the 
houses of those whom it was thought desirable 
to get rid of, ffteen hundred persons, in different 
parts of the island, were found guilty of infring- 
ing it, and either shot or immured in dungeons, 
often more terrible than death. 

These severities called forth, in the September 
following, a faint remonstrance from England, in 
which, after taxing the Neapolitan Government 
with the abuse of power, and non-fiilfilment of 
the promised conditions, " the entire and recog- 
nised claim of the Sicilians to the constitution 
of 1812 was once more , asserted, and its restitu* 
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Hon advised." Ferdinand's arrogant reply, and 
unchanged proceedings, showed the faith he put 
in these diplomatic representations and rebukes* 
In addition to the public taxes, already iniqui* 
tously oppressive, a national debt was instituted 
for Sicily of twenty millions of ducats, *' such 
being the cost of insurrections," was the wording 
of the decree. Still further to exhaust the re-^ 
sources of the island, as in the old Bourbon 
times, a horde of Neapolitans filled all the 
public offices, and glutted their avarice by 
every species of extortion. Science, literature, 
national industry or enterprise, were all, as before, 
laid under an embargo; the false- witness and 
the police-officer being the only channels left 
open for wealth or advancement. 

In Naples alone was there found a parallel 
for these sufferings and humiliation. " No lan- 
guage can portray," exclaims Eanalli, "the 
misery of this State. Would to God the King 
had contented himself with simply returning to 
absolutism ! But the so-called Reaction was 
greedy of blood and of Eevenge." 

We are struck as we transcribe that conclud-^ 
ing word, with its frequent recurrence through- 
out the pages of this writer, and of every other 
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hisfcorian of that period. But, in troth, bcm 
other term expresses the character of the kst 
phase of the Its^an movement. Bbvenge was^ 
its giiiding principle. Upon the tribunals of 
the Restoration sat a relentless Ate. !EIse- 
where, however, with a lingering deference to 
Justice, though her authority was set ai»de, 
the intruder assumed a flimsy mask of resem- 
blance ; but in Naples she was barefacedly en- 
throned. 

In order to find pretexts for arraigning PoerKV 
and Settembrini, Ministers under the constitu- 
tion up to the 15th of May, and a host of emi- 
nent men wha had advocated the late reforaas, 
recourse was had to an expedient in that king- 
dom neither novel nor uncommon. A trumped- 
up charge of conspiracy, substantiated by no 
authentic proof, ushered in those trials for high 
treason which have sunk its legal annals to the 
lowest depths of crime. In them, we see men 
of known infamy suborned as accusers — dis- 
culpatory evidence set aside — Mse testimony 
unblushingly accepted — ^the prisoners* counsel 
browbeaten and menaced — ^the prisoners them- 
selves ordered to silence when pleading in their 
own defence— deprivation of food — solitary con- 
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finement in. loathsome cells — and everj ima^ 
gmable rigonr of prison discipline adopted to 
extort from the wretched captives either an 
anrowal of their guilt, or the inculpation of their 
companions in misfortune. 

Mr. Gladstone's celebrated letters in 1&51 
have rendered the fete of Poerio and his com- 
panions familiar to the English public. Who 
has not shuddered at the description of those 
dungeons — dark, humid, fetid — where, linked in 
revolting companionship with a felon or a mur- 
derer, the most wise and moderate of the Italian 
patriots,, denied communication with each other, 
were condemned to drag out an existence of 
prolonged bodily torture and mental decay ? * 

* It is scarcely necessary to observe, that smce the 
above was pemied^ eighty-ei^t of these prisoners have 
regained their liberty. On the 11th of Jamiary of this 
year, the King of Naples, in hononr of his eldest son the 
Duke of €alabria*s marriage, issued a decree, commuting 
the punishment of imprisonment in irons, or imprison- 
ment with hard labour, which Poerio and Settembrini^ 
Ministers of the Crown under the Constitution, and eighty-* 
six others, chiefiy of the upper and middle classes, landed 
proprietors, physioiaes^ priests^ and lawyers, were under- 
going in vai'ious S^te prisons, for political offences, — to 
perpetual exile from the Neapolitan dominions. 
. £^t the welcc»ne boon tkus aecorded, and pompously 
announced to Europe as an evideoee of royal cl^aiency; 
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And what imagination can calmly contemplate 
the fact that the sympathy bestowed on the 
captives of San Stefano, Nisita, and Procida, 
may equally be claimed by twenty thousand of 
their countrymen, immured for political offences 
in various parts of the Two Sicilies ? 

There is a tenacity in despotism which mocks 
at the lapse of time. Nine years have passed 

"was followed by a grievous restriction. The exiles were 
not to be left free to choose their own residence, but 
"were to be conveyed in a war-steamer to Cadiz, and 
thence embarked for the United States, where they were 
to settle." This was virtually a sentence of transportation, 
a punishment hitherto unknown in the Neapolitan code of 
law, and as a deliberate mockery of the promised amnesty, 
was earnestly protested against by the prisoners ; Poerio 
and several of his companions, shattered in health by the 
hardships of their long confinement, especially insisting 
on the cruelty of their being sent, at such a season of 
the year, to face the stormy voyage and trying climate of 
New York, there to find themselves destitute of the means 
of existence, far separated from their families. But these 
remonstrances were unavailing. After a tedious detention 
in the port of Cadiz, during which they were not allowed 
to land, they were transferred to an American sailing 
vessel, whose captain, when on the high seas, allowed 
himself to be sufficiently coerced to give a colouring for 
his putting into Cork. Their reception there and in Eng- 
land, the warmth and generosity with which all classes, 
and all shades of political opinion, hailed their arrival, 
need not now be dwelt upon. 
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since the Eeaction, without any changes of 
sufficient moment to alter the general applica- 
bility of these details. During this time, beyond 
a few attempts at insurrection — in Lombardy at 
the commencement of 1853, at Palermo in 1850, 
and at Messina in 1856, the history of Italy, 
with the exception of Piedmont, is a blank. 
Whatever the Peninsula had remaining of life, 
energy, hope, or enterprise, all concentrated itself 
in the subalpine kingdom. 
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Sajxlinia the only part of Italy possessing national vitality 
— Influence of D'Azeglio — Sketch of his career — His 
connection with Manzoni— Development of his political 
principles — His rare combination of high qualities — Ec- 
clesiastical abuses become intolerable— Count Siccardi 
sent to apprize Pius IX. of intended measures to reform 
them — Angrily repudiated by the Pope — Siccardi on his 
return made Minister of Justice, introduces his Bill 
of reform, which is carried in the Chamber of Deputies 
by a large majority, but is opposed by the nobility and 
clergy, and vehemently protested against by the Pope 
and the Bishops — The measure becomes law — The 
Nuncio is recalled from Turin — Arrogant conduct of the 
Archbishop Franzoni, who is cited before the High Court 
of Justice and sentenced to punishment — The Pope's 
letter of objurgation replied to in Parliament by D'Aze- 
glio, as President of the Council — Archbishop of Sas- 
sari follows Franzoni's example, and is similarly punished 
— Troubled state of public opinion — The period a critical 
one in the new King's career — He continues firm to his 
principles — Franzoni refuses the last sacraments to 
Santa Rosa, a Cabinet Minister, on his deathbed — Popu- 
lar indignation thereon, and public demonstration at the 
funeral — Pinelli's fruitless mission to the Pope. 

We have seen how constitutional Sardinia alone 
survived the splendid hopes and delusions, the 
crimes and the follies, of the Italian movement. 
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A small result a{)pareiitly to all that had beeo. 
within their grasp, its existence to the Italians 
in general was of incalenlable importance. It 
became the nudeus of their nationality, the 
school of representative government, and the 
asylum of political refugees fixMn every other 
State of the Peninsula. 

The first step of moment in the new reign, 
the nomination of Massimo D'Azeglio to the 
head of the Ministry, may be said to have been 
an assurance to the whole of the Italians that 
Piedmont, as far as was compatible with her 
critical position, assumed the tutelage of their 
interests. His name had long been a household 
word wherever their common tongue was spoken ; 
and in some of their principal cities, such as 
Eome and ^Florence, many years of residence 
had accustomed the inhabitants to look upon 
him as one of themselves. 

When only fifteen years old, he accompanied 
his father, who filled the post of Sardinian 
Ambassador to the Holy See, to Eome ; and 
there the young Massimo cultivated painting, 
poetry, and music, with much success. On the 
old Marquis's return to Piedmont, filial obedience 
compelled his son to enter the army, then con- 
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sidered as the only profession, except the Church 
or diplomacy, not degrading to a noble. Not 
long afterwards, however, he succeeded in break- 
ing through the prejudices of caste, and obtained 
permission to go back to Rome to study as an 
artist. In order to test his resolution, his father 
placed him on such a limited allowance that 
poverty soon added its stimulus to the young 
patrician's exertions. In eight years he achieved 
the reputation of the first modem landscape 
painter of Italy. 

It was now that a sojourn at Milan, and in- 
tercourse with the celebrated Alessandro Man- 
zoni, who habitually resided there, and whose 
daughter he married, developed his literary 
powers. His historical romance, JEJttore Fiera^ 
mosca, gave him a place amongst men of letters 
second only to that occupied by his father-in- 
law; while its fervent Italianism (to borrow a 
phrase of the period), and pointed allusions to 
the evils of a foreign yoke, rendered him at 
once an object of admiration to the 'patriotic, 
and of suspicion to the police. 

In Lombardy, of course, Azeglio did not care 
to remain ; even Piedmont, as it then was, was 
no place for him. The milder regime of Tuscany 
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invited him to settle there; and resuming his 
pencil with undiminished success, his pen was 
idle for nearly ten years, when he presented 
his countrymen with another spirited national 
romance, Niccolo de Lapi, Not long afterwards, 
at the beginning of 1846, appeared his famous 
pamphlet of the Casi di Boma^na, which we 
have already mentioned as serving to complete 
the exposition of the political creed and aims of 
the Piedmontese school of reformers. At the 
same time his vigorous picture of the corruptions 
prevalent in the Eoman States, familiar to him 
through his long residence amongst, and ac- 
quaintance with, all grades of the pontifical 
subjects, made a profound impression. 

In defiance of the strictest interdictions the 
Casi di Momagna was passed from hand to hand, 
until a copy mysteriously reached the table of 
Gregory XVI., rousing him from his indolence 
and sensuality to contemplate, on the brink of 
the tomb, the results of his gross misgovemment, 

Pius IX., it is said, when still Cardinal Mastai, 
had thoroughly acquainted himself with its con- 
tents, and on assuming the triple crown appeared 
resolved to profit by its warnings. Meantime, 
Tuscany having changed its mild system, the 
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imoedisbe result of ibhis piiMicaiion for Azeglio 
was ^ notice to quit the country. He accord- 
ingly retired to Piedmont, where lie Cabinet of 
Solaro della Margherita objecting to his presence 
in Turin, although the King let him know that 
he approved of his proceedings, he was obliged, 
for a short time, to remain in obscurity^ 

Upon the publication of the Papal amnesty 
in the July of "tiie same year, Azeglio repaired 
to Eome, and there laboured by his personal 
arguments, no less than his poKtical essays, to 
inculcate the mod^ate principles of his party. 
It was h^e iiiat he learned the cruelties practised 
at MSan, in the first days of January, 1848, by 
the Imperial scddiery ; and in the iirst burst of 
indignation penned ike LnUi di Ltmiardiay the 
burning eloquence of which was a powerful in- 
centive to the approaching war. 

Unlike many of the patriots of that time, 
whose martial impulses were limited to philippics 
in the squares, or fierce leading articles in the 
. newspapers, he marched with the Soman volim- 
teers, and was foremost amiongst the brave lie- 
fendears of Yaeenza. Here he i«ecdved a sev^ere 
cwoimd, and 8u£Gered long and pain&illy in oonse- 
queiice, Scarcely was he ^onvalesoesLt, before he 
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-was elected depaty to the Turin Parliament, 
from which he passed, in 1849, without any 
intermediate step, to the Presidency of the 
•Oafcinet. 

A. more anxions and complicated task was 
never undertaken in a more honest and deter- 
mined spirit. We have elsewhere shown how 
Victor Emmanndl's good faith npon his accession 
to the throne, in promptly recognising the en- 
^gements entered into by his father, «aved the 
constitution. The same may again he said, on 
more than one occasion, not only of the King, 
but of his loyal and brave Prime Minister. 

Reduced to the hard nec^sity of concluding 
a peace with Austria which rendered the sacri- 
fices of two years unavailing, and imposed upon 
Piedmont an indemnity of 75,000,000 of francs 
towards the expenses of the war, the Cabinet in 
the autumn had to confront the outcry of the 
-ultra-liberals, or Left of the Chamber, who de- 
nounced the treaty as incompatible with the 
honour of the State, and brought forward a vote 
p£ want of confidence in ttie Ministers. The 
dxildish arrogance and unreasonableness which 
thus tlireatened to precipitate the country into a 
tiaird campaign, were firmly met. On the 20tii 
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of November, Azeglio dissolved the Parliament, 
and called for a general election. But at the 
same time, he promptly checked the exultation 
of the Retrogrades, who, misconstruing his mo- 
tives, already began to announce the downfall 
of the constitution. 

A manifesto appeared in the King's name, 
in which, with frank and soldierlike simplicity, 
Victor Emmanuel declared his firm resolution 
to maintain the liberties of the nation : — 
" Shielded by the memory of my father, confided 
to the honour of the House of Savoy, protected 
by the sacredness of my oath, they can run no 
risk. Who could fear for them?" 

At the same time he thus boldly censured the 
Chamber of Deputies : — " I am authorized in 
calling that assembly to a strict account of 
their proceedings, and I appeal with confidence to 
the judgment of Italy and of Europe. I signed 
a treaty of peace with the Emperor of Austria; 
it was necessary for the public good, and was 
neither dishonourable nor ruinous. The honour 
of the country, and the sacredness of my word, 
aUke required the fulfilment of its stipulations 
without duplicity or quibbling. But the Cham* 
ber, when applied to for its ratification, by in- 
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sisting upon terms wliicli it knew to be un- 
attainable, destroyed the reciprocal liberty of 
the three estates, and thus violated the statute 
of the realm. I have sworn to maintain justice 
and liberty. I have promised to save the nation 
from the tyranny of factions, whatever be the 
name, the rank, or the aim of those composing 
them. This vow, this promise, I have main- 
tained in the dissolution of a Parliament become 
utterly impracticable, and in the immediate con- 
vocation of a new one. But if the nation and 
the electors deny me their support, not upon me 
will fall the blame of future calamities; they^, 
and they only, will be held responsible." 

The result of this appeal to the good sense 
and loyalty of the people, was satisfactorily ex- 
hibited when the Parliament assembled in De- 
cember. A few of the most violent of the 
Opposition had been unseated, and in the re- 
maining members of the Left a remarkable 
change was discernible. 

The determination of the Government to curb 
all democratic excesses, was seconded by the ac- 
cumulated triumphs of absolutism over all Eu- 
rope. Before the end of 1849, Hungary had 
been laid low, and Louis Napoleon was tighten- 
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mg, even in the Middle Ages ; as an example of 
the spirit of these conferences, he insisted " on 
the Pope's exclusive right of trying a bishop, 
whatever his offence, and wherever it might 
have been committed, wholly independent of 
civil magistrates, even should the authority of the 
laws, or the security of the State, be endangered 
thereby!' 

After two interviews of this description, see- 
ing that all hopes of an amicable conclusion 
were fruitless, Siccardi returned to Turin, was 
soon after appointed Minister of Justice, and in 
February, 1850, presented his famous bill. The 
following were its chief points : the clergy, for 
offences against the civil law, to be rendered 
amenable to the ordinary tribunals; religious 
corporations to lose the right of receiving dota- 
tions or bequests ; the extraordinary number of 
Church festivals to be abridged, as tending to 
foster idleness and debauchery ; and lastly, mar- 
riages to come under civil regulation, as in 
Prance and Belgium. 

Carried by a large majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies, the proposed laws were warmly ap- 
plauded by the liberal press ; but it is difficult 
to describe the angry excitement that pervaded 
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the clergy and higher classes, always noted in 
Sardinia for their strong attachment to the 
Church of Eome* In the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, for the first time, Count Balbo, one of the 
authors of constitutional liberty, did not give 
his support to the Ministry. A fervent Catho- 
Hc, he considered that his religious obligations 
clashed with his political allegiance. Twenty- 
six other members of the Eight, following his 
example, also voted against the bill. 

The energies of the clericals were now di- 
rected to prevent its passing the Senate, or 
receiving the royal assent. The Pope addressed 
a strong remonstrance to King Victor Em- 
manuel, in which, after describing Piedmont as 
a prey to licentiousness and profaneness, he 
disputed the authority of the Parliament to 
disturb the ancient rights of the clergy, and 
denounced these changes as an infringement of 
the constitution itself, which, setting forth in its 
first article that the Koman Catholic Apostolic 
was to be the dominant religion of the State, 
had distinctly implied the maintenance of all 
such privileges. Fortified by this example, the 
Piedmontese bishops sent addresses to the King 
and Upper Chamber, in which the Siccardian 
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motion was stigmatized as ''^ heretical and pesti- 
lential towards tlie salration of souls ;" wKle- 
the priesthood, through the pulpit and coafesr 
sioaal, laboured strenuously in the same causes 

But it was in vain. The bill was earned in 
the Senate, aaid sanctioosed by the King. Then 
came an outpouring of Papal indignation. The 
Kuii«io was recalled irom Turin ; the parocMal 
clergy throughout the kingdom were com- 
manded by their diocesans to refuse- the last 
sacraments, and the rites of sepulture, to whom- 
soever had supported the measure, whether Mi- 
nist^, Senator, or Deputy, unless such errors 
were solemnly retracted ; and Monsignor Fran- 
zoni, the Archbishop of Turin, of whose arro- 
gance towards the late King we have already 
spoken, explicitly enjoined his clergy not to 
observe the new laws. 

Upon this act of open rebellion, the Arch- 
bishop was cited to appear before the High 
Court of Justice. On his proving contumacioi», 
he was condemned by default to a month's im- 
prisonment and a trifling fine. 

At this bold step, the Pope renewed his com- 
plaints against the Sardinian Grovemment, which, 
" not satisfied with promulgating laws that bring 
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contempt on the Saered Canons, ha^ now sacri:- 
l^ously raised its hands against a venerable 
biskop> guilty of no* other crime than, acting 
according to his conscience^ and fulfilling the. 
obligations of his sacred ministry." Massimo 
D'Azeglio, as President of the Cabinet, in his 
answer to these invectives, sustained the right 
of every independent State to^ alter its form of 
government without the consent of the Court 
of Rome ; and as a natural consequence of such 
a right, the faculty of adapting antiquated laws 
and usages to the exigencies of modern times. 
The Pope's letter also having contained some 
pointed allusions to the spirit of true religion 
formerly displayed by the House of Savoy, as if 
the actual Sovereign had openly departed from it, 
the insinuation was rebuked by the declaration : 
"that his Sardinian Majesty above all things 
was an observer of the religion of an oath, well 
knowing that, in the actual perturbation of 
kingdoms, there was but one way to restore 
order, — namely, to act with faith, justice, and 
loyalty, — and to tliis did he attach himself." 

Meanwhile, the Archbishop of Sassari, in the 
island of Sardinia, emulous of Franzoni, Ukewise 
took upon himself to release his diocese from 
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observing the Siccardian laws. Similarly refus- 
ing to appear in court, he was similarly punished. 
New remonstrances now issued from the Vatican, 
with the threat, in case of their proving in- 
effectual, of placing the kingdom under an in- 
terdict. 

The public mind was in grievous agitation. 
What was in reality a political struggle, — the 
fierce effort of absolutism once more to hold Pied- 
mont in its grip, — ^was adroitly represented by 
the clericals as a religious question, embracing 
the most vital interests of Koman Catholicism. 
The nobility were, with few exceptions, on the 
Papal side, and would have hailed with joy the 
King's violation of the statute, in taking upon 
himself to repeal the obnoxious decrees. The 
miUtary, particularly the regiments drawn from 
Savoy, were also strongly under priestly influ- 
ence, and shrank from incurring the anathemas 
of the Church. In any measure tending to re^ 
concile the State to Kome, the royal authority 
could have reckoned on their support. 

This was one of the critical moments in 
Victor Emmanuel's history. The threat of ex- 
communication was no light menace to a Prince 
brought up in strict obedience to the faith of 
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whicli his forefathers had been, the champions; 
and the prayers of his mother and wife, both 
devout even to bigotry, came additionally to 
shake his resolution. But the Re galantuomo 
stood firm. "And it never should be forgotten,'* 
says a contemporary writer, " that in Piedmont, 
at that crisis, the national liberty again hung 
upon a thread — ^the good faith of a King.'' 

An incident that took place in the beginning 
of August, by bringing to public notice a me- 
lancholy proof of the cruelty and intolerance 
of the priests, in applying to an individual the 
sentence of excommunication which the Pope 
still held suspended over the whole country, 
powerfully contributed to the support of the 
Grovemment, and drew the attention of Protes- 
tant Europe to the conflict in which it was en- 
gaged. 

Santa Eosa, one of the members of the Ca- 
binet which had brought forward the Siccardiau 
laws, having fallen dangerously ill, was refused 
the last sacraments on his death-bed, by the 
express order of Franzoni, unless he solemnly 
retracted the share he had borne in their pro-* 
mulgation. 

The dying man replied that his conscience 
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the Papal Court. The Pope, however, who had 
returned only a few months before from Graeta, 
was in no humour to be yielding. Victor Em- 
manuel's tenacity in resisting his mandates, 
Azeglio's pardonable pride in his royal master s 
adherence to the Charter, were doubly distasteful 
to him from the contrast presented by the do- 
cility of Austria, whose young Emperor, Fran- 
cis Joseph, was already meditating concessions 
to the Holy See, which his great ancestor, 
Joseph II., would have spurned. 

The Sardinian Envoy was not allowed an au- 
dience in his official capacity, and when admitted 
to a private interview, found Pius completely 
impracticable; — ^the reinstallation of Franzom, 
and the repeal of the Siccardian laws, being in-» 
sisted on as the basis of any possible accom-* 
modation. 
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Goimt Oavour succeeds Santa Eosa in the Cabinet — ^His 
previous career — His visit to England and other countries 
— ^Associated on his return with Balbo, Santa^Eosa, and 
other liberals — They establish the Associazione Agraria ; 
and also the Risorgimento, the organ of the moderate 
party. — Cavour at first advocates in its columns the Uto- 
pian political theories of Gioberti — The constitutionalists 
convey a fiiendly warning to the King of Naples on his 
impending danger — Fruitless result — Sudden outbreak 
of the French Eevolution in 1848 accelerates the pro- 
gress of the Italian movement — The Risorgimento teems 
with appeals to Charles Albert to take up arms — Cavour 

. becomes a skilful debater in Parliament, and opposes the 
inroads of democracy — Is hated and denounced by the 
ultra-liberals, and loses his seat for Turin — Continues 
to write in the Eisorgimento, and opposes the Ministry 
of Gioberti for truckling to the democrats — Gioberti, 
thrust out of power by his colleagues for his sympathy 
with the Pope, again receives the support of Cavom' — 
Eenewal of war with Austria brought about by the de- 
mocrats, and to which Cavour reluctantly consents — 
After the defeat at Novara, Cavour is reelected, and 
warmly supports D*Azeglio's Ministry in their efforts to 
make a treaty with Austria — Signalizes himself in the 
debates on tiie Siccardian laws, and regarded as the 

, most rising public man in Piedmont — Becomes Minister 
of Commerce and Agriculture. 

After the unsuccessM result of these overtures 
to the Pope, while the current of party feeling and 
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religious vehemence was still running high, a 
successor had to be appointed to Santa Eosa. 
The choice of the Cabinet, guided perhaps by 
irresistible public opinion, fell upon Count Ca- 
millo di Cavour. The Bang's remark, when this 
selection was submitted to him by the Ministers, 
showed a clear insight into character: "I>o 
you not perceive," he said^ " that this man will 
finish by supplanting you all?'* 

Before entering upon his (ao'eer as a states- 
man, a sketch of the previous Hfe of the pre- 
siding genius of Piedmont will not be inappro- 
priate. 

We have already described the condition of 
the Sardinian dominions £rom the Congress of 
Vienna till the time when Charles Albert, 
throwing off the mask, placed himself in ihe 
van of Italian progress. It was dirring the 
reign of his predecessor, Charles Felix, when tiie 
absolutist regime was at its height, when free- 
dom of speech and action were equally i?eartaicted, 
and the whole country was cramped by dMical 
intoleranee and aristocratic incapacity, ttiat we 
first hear of Count Cavour. Born in 1810, and 
belonging to one of the most aneient and 
wealthy families of Piedmont^ he early began 
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to stmggk against the narrowing influences 
whick the prejudices of a brave and loyal, but 
profoundly ignoraut nobility, joined to the po- 
litical circumstances of the kingdom, exercised 
upon intellectual development. As a mere boy, 
when enrolled among the royal pages, he pro- 
voked his dismissal by a witticism on the abr 
surd formalities of the Court. He w^s tiien 
placed at the military academy at Turin, where 
he pursued his studies with distinction, and in 
due time was appointed to a lieutenancy of en* 
gineers. But scarcely had the young officer 
been introduced into the circles of the capital^ 
ere his independence of character and powers of 
sarcasm soon displayed iiiemselves so con^icu- 
ously, that his family were either cautionfid, or 
considered it prudent, to send him out of the 
country. In those days, removal from tiie at- 
mosphere of royalty was looked upon as a heavy 
infliction, and Cavour's absence was generally 
regarded as an exile. 

He spent several years abroad, alternately re- 
siding in London, Paris, or<Jeneva, pursuing his 
researches, and gaining the) experience so cone 
dudve to his subsequent fame. The study of 
ExigUsh works on political economy, — especially 
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finance, free trade, and agriculture, — occupied a 
large share of his attention ; and his writings on 
these subjects, published in various French pe- 
riodicals, show the depth and clearness of rea- 
soning in which he is now acknowledged to excel. 
Our English laws and institutions were also dili- 
gently investigated ; he travelled over great part 
of the United Kingdom, and his essay on the 
actual condition and prospects of Ireland, which 
appeared in the Bevue Nouvelley attracted con- 
siderable attention. 

This tenacity of hope and perseverance in 
thus preparing for public life, is truly marvellous 
if we consider that when Cavour first undertook 
these labours, no field lay open to foster the aspi- 
rations of an Italian politician: — ^it was not 
till 1842, when he had reached his thirty-second 
year, that the dawn of better things encouraged 
his return to Piedmont. 

Concessions to the popular opinions and de- 
sires, slight in themselves, but significant when 
taken as an earnest of Charles Albert's leanings 
towards a change of system, were becoming appa- 
rent in his active patronage of railroads and 
scientific congresses, so eagerly solicited by cul- 
tivated Italians as mediums of national inter- 
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course and discussion. These favourable indica- 
tions were not lost upon the Piedmontese liberals. 
We find Cavour, in concert with Balbo, the au- 
thor of the Speranze a Italia; Santa Eosa, the 
history of whose last moments we have aheady 
given; and others siace conspicuous iu public 
affairs, engaged iq forming the Associazione 
Agraria. 

The avowed purpose of this institution was 
the improvement of agriculture and its collateral 
branches ; but in reality it was designed through 
its meetings, held by turns in the chief towns of 
the kingdom, to open a field for debate on the 
requirements of the country, and foster the de- 
sire for legitimate reform. This object was at 
once seen through by Austria, lynx-eyed in de- 
tecting any symptom of vitality in an Italian 
State ; and a Milanese journal was suspended, 
simply for having spoken of the Association in 
favourable terms. 

The King's hesitation and perplexities during 
the year or fifteen months which followed the 
Eoman amnesty, while keeping Cavour and his 
friends in comparative inaction, was not in the 
end hurtful to the cause they had espoused. 
This interval enabled them to mature their views, 
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increase the miinber of their adherents, and 
above all, acquire that stability of purpose which 
was wanting in the constitutionalists of the 
other Italian States. No sooner had the Eoyal 
decree of November, 1847, given liberty to 
the press, than they established a daily news- 
paper, the ^'BisorgimentOy' or Eesurrection, which 
speedily became the most important organ of the 
moderate party all over the Peninsnla. 

In the prospectus issued by Balbo, the respon- 
sible editor, the political aims of its founders 
were thus defined: *' Independence ; union be- 
tween princes and people ; progress in the career 
of reform ; a treaty of alliance between the Ita- 
lian Sovereigns; firm and organized moderar 
tion." 

The Ruorgimento was never Mse to its oviginal 
professions. Hitherto the office of pleading the 
wrongs of Italy, and of seeing them redressed, 
had been arrogated by the Mazzinians: the 
ravings of the democrat, the dagger of the regi- 
dde, had usurped the place of temperate discas- 
don and consistent endeavour. It was new to 
find Italian patriots repudiating all thoughts of 
a republic ; and no less solicitous to respect the 
]%hts of each State in the proposed eonfedera- 
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tion, iliaii to bring about a general union of 
iheir interests and resources. 

Foremost amongst the Utopists of that period 
was Qioberti, whose work, the Primato degV 
Italicoiiy as already mentioned, had exerted an 
immense though transitory influence. It id 
scarcely now possible to eonceiTe the importance 
attached io his theories, before the Pope had 
published the Encyclical of the 29th of April, 
imless, indeed, we look over the columns of the 
Muorgim^TdOy and there find a paragraph penned 
by CavouT, recognised as one of its leading oracles, 
which expresses all the enthusiaistic delusions of 
the moment. " The great work of reconciling the 
clergy with the cause of progress, with the prin- 
cijdee that instruct and civilize mankind, admi- 
rably prepared by Gioberti, has been conclu^ded 
and blessed by Pius." 

Towards the dose of the year, in conjunction 
with Balbo, Silvio Pellico, and others of their 
party, Cavour addressed a petition to the King 
of !Na{^, still inflexiUe to all suggestions of 
reform, impbrrag him to conform to " the policy 
of Pins IX., of Leopold, aaid of Charles Albert— 
to thB policy of foxesight, of forgiveness, of dfcvi- 
lization, and of Christian charii^." Turning a 
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deaf ear to these admonitions, it was not till the 
warnings of the Piedmontese were fatally real- 
ized by the insurrection of Sicily, that Ferdi- 
nand, as if desirous of precipitating a movement 
he conld no longer restrain, conferred upon his 
subjects the intoxicating boon of a constitution. 
Stripped of the glory of being the first to 
take this important step, Charles Albert and the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany speedily followed his 
example ; but before the agitation consequent 
on these momentous changes had subsided, 
while the populace were still giddy with their 
recent acquisitions, the French Eevolution of 
February came to blight all the dawning pros- 
perity of Italy. It hurried on events which it 
would have required the preparation of years to 
meet ; the rising of Vienna gave the signal for 
the Five Days of Milan, and the invitation of 
the Lombards to Charles Albert. All too soon 
for the good of Piedmont, and the rest of the 
Peninsula, was that summons. But to have 
drawn back would have been impossible. The 
most moderate of the Italian reformers never 
seem to have contemplated such an alternative. 
The Bisorffimento teemed with incentives to the 
King to take up arms. 
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" The decisive hour for the monarchy of Savoy 
has soTinded/' so wrote Cavour; "the hour of 
strong resolves, the hour on which hangs the 
destinies of empires, the fate of populations. 
One only course is open to the nation, to the 
Government, to the King. War, war, imme- 
diate, without delay." 

In the first session of the subalpine Parlia- 
ment, in which he sat as one of the representa- 
tives of the city of Turin, Cavour soon distin- 
guished himself as a skilful debater, and without 
an equal in financial knowledge. In the stormy 
discussions of that period, when an assembly 
entirely new to its responsibilities, and the mere 
routine of office, found itself with a great war, 
involving complicated international questions, to 
provide for, and the contagion of republican 
Prance, as well as the intrigues of Mazzini, 
to contend against, Cavour never ceased coura- 
geously to oppose the inroad of democratic pas- 
sions, which elsewhere mastered the Moderates, 
and even seriously threatened to preponderate in 
Piedmont. 

As a tribute to his superior powers, the ultra- 
liberals honoured him with a large share of 
hatred : and he was denounced in all their jour- 
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nals as retrograde and traitor, when, after the 
reverses of the royal army in Lombardy in 1848, 
he sided with the minority who were averse io 
the immediate renewal of the war. He had the 
courage openly to combat the extreme irritation 
just then prevailing against the British Govern- 
ment, owing to its strenuous recommendations of 
peace, and offers of securing it. In the course 
of a masterly speech upon the inopportunity of 
plunging at once into a fresh campaign,* he 
thus expresses himself: — "I hold it as certain 
that England has entered frankly, honourably, 
resolutely, into this mediation. This declaration 
will subject me, I well know, to be more than 
ordinarily taxed with Anglomania, and will ren- 
der me the msak for the inTectLves of a krge 
portion of the daily press; but w^hatever iiie 
fete awaiting me beyond ihese^walls, 1 flatter my- 
self that my colleagues, after hearing the reasons 
upon which my opinion is based, will absolve me 
from the grave accusation of ndt being as true a 
lover of my country as any here present." He 
then proceeded to demonstrate all that might lie 
gained by prudenee and delay^ all that would 
infallibly be lost by precipitation; but tibiese 
* aoth October, 1848. ^ 
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ailments, of which the sottndneas was only too 
soon experienced, completed his nnpopukaifey. 
Upon a new election in January, 1849, Cavonr 
lost his seat ia the Chamber of Deputies. 

For a short time the Bisorffimento was his 
only sphere of usefolness. Throng its columiis 
be waged a hardy war against the Ministry, of 
which Gioberti was now the head, and towards 
whose democratic tendencies the author of the 
Prinmto was taxed, by aU other constitution- 
alists, with having shown himself too Gom^y- 
ing. Ere long, however, this Cabinet, far out- 
stripping the liberalism of their President, thrust 
him from power, and overwhelmed him with 
abuse; but he had at least the consolation of 
knowing that, in his fall, ke regained much of 
the confidence of his former political associates. 
On the question which raised against him a 
storm of indignation and contumely, — ^the re- 
installation of the Pope, and Grand Duke, by 
the assistance of a Piedmontese force, to deprive 
them of the excuse of requiring Austrian inter- 
vention, — he had Cavour's support and approba- 
tion ; and now that Cavour sways public opinioa 
in Italy, the knowledge that he did approve 
what the blind fimaticisan of the times de- 
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nounced as traitorous, has done more to re- 
concile his coTintrymen to Gioberti's memory, 
than all he wrote in his own vindication after 
his retirement from public life. 

The democrats now remaining masters of the 
field, the affairs of the country rapidly became 
so distracted, that there was clearly no alterna- 
tive between a new campaign against the Aus- 
trians, or civil war. Sensible of the dire ex- 
tremity of the case, Cavour, though reluctantly, 
threw his opinion into the scale, and wrote on 
the necessity of breaking off* the armistice, and 
renewing hostilities. 

After the defeat of Novara had laid low the 
hopes, and crippled the resources, of Piedmont, 
the arduous task commenced for the constitu- 
tionalists of maintaining the State's political 
independence, despite of Austria's renewed pre- 
ponderance, and the open displeasure of the 
European Cabinets at a war entered into against 
their advice, and of which they were not in a 
condition to understand the necessity. Far 
more difficult than the acquisition of national 
liberty was its preservation; and happy was 
Piedmont, at such a crisis, that the initiators 
of her reforms, united among themselves, had 
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the hardihood to hrave the clamours of the 
disaflfected, while they were making head against 
the imminent dangers that surrounded them. 

Ee-elected deputy in the summer of 1849, 
Cavour gave his warm support to the Azeglio 
Ministry through the harassing opposition they 
encountered relative to the treaty of peace with 
Austria, which, as we have seen, at last necessi- 
tated an appeal to the opinion of the country. 
But no sooner had their victory, on the opening 
of Parhament, given them leisure to turn to the 
internal affairs of the kingdom, than he deemed 
it opportune to let it be known that, however 
circumspect when necessity compelled, he had 
abated nothing of his ardour for national. liberty 
and progress. To reassure those who were fear- 
ful that his party, yielding to the pressure from 
without, might now attempt some backward 
movement, — ^perhaps as an admonition to some 
of that party themselves, — ^he published a stir- 
ring article in the Misorgimento^ of which the 
heading was, " Let no one infringe the Liberty 
of the Press." 

Very soon after this, the debates on the Sic- 
eardian laws gave him a fresh opportunity of 
expressing his liberal views. Hitherto he had 
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tmiformly voted witii Balbo and the Eight, 
Upon this occasion lie separated from them, 
and. supported the Ministry in a speech * which 
chiefly borrowed its illustrations, and deduced 
its aj^uments, from English history. A bril- 
Uant retrospect of three important epochs in our 
modem parliamentary annals, placed before his 
audience the Duke of Wellington, Lord Grrey, 
and Sir Bobert Peel, as examples of successful 
determination in carrying out measures which, 
violently opposed at the moment by most of 
their political friends and connections, were 
afterwards recognised as having saved England 
from religious and civil war, and socialistic com- 
motion. 

From that time until his entrance into the 
Idjnistry, the section of the Eight which had 
kept with Cavour on this question, and became 
known as the Eight-centre, increased rapidly in 
strength and numbers. Before the end of the 
session, he saw himself in a parliamentary ma- 
jority, and universally looked upon as the most 
risiug public man in Piedmont. 

Upon being invited, in October, 1850, to join 
the Cabinet, Cavour was asked what conditions he 
• 7tli March, 1850. 
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wished to stipulate for. He imposed none, but 
fully accepted AzegHo's ministerial programme ; 
and without demurring to the secondary post 
oflfered him, readily accepted the portfolio of 
Commerce and Agriculture. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 

Difficulties of Piedmont at the beginning of 1851 — Firm- 
ness of the King and D'Azeglio — Concessions to the 
Valdesi Protestants provoke the hostility of the priests — 
Ketirement of Siccardi — Is replaced by Farini, a Roman 
— Encouragement in Piedmont to all Italian exiles — 
Many employed in the army and navy, and appointed to 
public offices and professorships, and some elected as 
Deputies and to the Senate — This hospitality abused by 
demagogues — Cavour's success in the development of 
commerce, &c., and afterwards as Minister of Finance — 
Eaises a loan in England — ^Effect of the Coup d'Etat in 
Paris on Piedmont — ^Austria proffers her advice; and 
Louis Napoleon remonstrates on the subject of the 
refugees — The King's firmness, and D'AzegUo's prudent 
management of affairs — ^Difference between the latter 
and Cavour — Coalition between Rattazzi and Cavour, and 
the former appointed President of the Chamber of 
Deputies — D'Azeglio, and most of his colleagues, tender 
their resignation, which the King refuses to accept — In 
May, 1852, the Cabinet is remodelled without Cavour 
and Farini — Proposed law on civil marriages opposed 
by the clergy, and the Pope issues another monitory letter 
to the King — M. de Sambuy sent to mediate, but in vain ; 
the Bill withdrawn — Cavour's successor, Cibrario, fails 
as Minister of Finance — The former revisits England 
and France, and has a favourable interview with the Em- 
peror — D'Azeglio advises the King to recall Cavour, 
who forms a new Cabinet — ^D'AzegUo retires into pri- 
vate life. 

The opening of 1851 fonnd the aspect of affairs 
in Piedmont but little changed. The clericals 
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still continued their opposition; Eome showed 
no signs of coming to terms ; and the absolute 
Courts of Europe, desirous above all things of 
putting an end to a system whose existence was 
their perpetual reproach, by their complaints on 
the attacks of the press, and the countenance 
afforded to political refagees, lost no oppor- 
tunity of complicating the embarrassments of 
the Government. 

No symptoms of faint-heartedness were, how- 
ever, discernible. The King, in his speech to 
the Chambers, while protesting his reverence 
for the Holy See, again declared his unalterable 
determination to respect the integrity of the 
statute; and Azeglio, though he did not dis- 
semble the grave difficulties of the moment, never 
abated one jot of the soldier-like boldness of his 
language. An expression he made use of in one 
of his speeches, after eulogizing the King's 
straightforward conduct, contained a blunt truth 
but little palatable to the other Italian Sove- 
reigns : ** Much has been said in these days of 
the rights of the people ; there is one, however, 
and the greatest of aU, of which we have never 
heard — ^their right to the good example of their 
rulers/' 

B 
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Permissioa was granted to the Vaudois, or 
Valdesi, the Protestant inhabitants of the Al- 
pine valleys of Piedmont, to build a church in 
Turin, at which the religious party inveighed 
with a bitterness that showed that the persecut- 
ing spirit of the seventeenth century only lacked 
opportunity for its exercise. Throughout ihB 
country, wherever the priests could find a keaar- 
ing, this act of toleration was represented; as a 
premeditated outrage on tibe ancient faith. In 
their desire to allay this irritation, the only 
instance in which the AzegHo Ministry may be 
said to have temporized, w&s in their forbearing 
to bring into effect the law on civil marrii^eei 
the most impopular of Siccardi's innovatM>B& 
The other ^ecclesiastical reforms had been carried 
oait, but an amendment upon this last was now 
contemplated, in ihe hope of mollifying the 
chigy; aad to facilitate this modification, — 
wiiidi was not ev^aitually proposed till a twdve- 
month later, — Count Siccardi, the original pro- 
moter of these changes, retired from his poi^.aR 
Minister of Justioe. 

He was replaced by Farini, a Eoman exik^ 
and an historian of some celebrity, one of ihe 
few who had unwaveringly supported Ma^mjm iij 
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in Ms last struggles to maintain the Pope as a 
constitutional Sovereign. This appointment was 
much applauded by the Uberals, who hailed it as 
a proof of the national spirit of the Grov^mment 
in breaiking through the prejudices which might 
have reserved the high offices of the State for 
such only as were Sardinian-bom. 

It was, in truth, the official recognition of a 
vast and generous system of hospitality, for 
which history finds no parallel; and that^ 
whether taken a» an acknowledgment of the 
claims of suffiering brotherhood, or the result 
of political foresight, givBs a grand character 
to the policy which Azeglio inaugurated and 
Cavour hss sustained. 

We have heard it asked, what right has Pied- 
mont to assume the representation of the ItaKan 
cause? The inquirer n^eed only cast his eyes 
over the following list, comprising but a few of 
the most conspicuous of the political refugees 
who have found a welcome in the Sardiniaai 
States^ since 1849, to gain a satisfactory reply. 

In the Ministry, two exiles, besides iFaiani^ 
have st different times held office — Faleocapa 
and Tecchio, both Venetians. 

Txk the Secoate, of wMch the membexet seee ap- 

R 2 
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pointed by the King, we find some of the 
noblest names amongst the self- expatriated 
Lombard aristocracy : Borromeo, Casati, Greppi, 
Arese, Ala Ponzoni, and Di Brema. 

Amongst the Deputies ; La Farina, a Sicilian, 
the author of several historical works ; the 
Marquis Giorgio Trivulzio PaUavicini, the last 
survivor of the prisoners of Spielberg, immor- 
talized in Silvio Pellico's Mie Prigioni ; Count 
Terenzio Mamiani, the Eoman constitutionalist, 
no less celebrated as a poet and philosopher. 

In the University of Turin, Mamiani holds 
the chair of Philosophy ; Mancini, a Neapolitan, 
that of International Law ; Melegari, a native 
of Parma, that of Constitutional, — and the Ca- 
valiere Emerico Amari, a Sicilian, of Civil Law. 

In the army we have Greneral Cialdini, one of 
the King's aides-de-camp, who was with the Sar- 
dinian contingent in the Crimea, a Modenese; 
and General Fanti, a Tuscan. The ofl&cers of 
various grades, both in this service and the navy, 
from different parts of Italy, are also numerous ; 
while the Military Academy at Turin, and the 
Naval CoUege at Genoa, are equally accessible 
to the sons of the proscribed. 
. Besides all those in public employments in 
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the capital, there are many " emigrati " installed 
as professors in colleges at Genoa and in the 
provinces, or as editors of newspapers, or in 
practice as advocates at Turin ; most, if not all, 
of whom, their sentences unrepealed, in their own 
country would now be wearing the fetters of a 
gaUey-slave. Others again, whose names are 
deservedly respected, are living in the kingdom 
in private capacities, many cheerfully enduring 
the severest privations rather than purchase a 
return to their homes and affluence by a poli- 
tical recantation. We have only space to enu- 
merate a few amongst them. 

Seirloja, celebrated for his books on political 
economy ; Imbriani, a lawyer of great repute, 
brother-in-law of Carlo Poerio, and Minister of 
Public Instruction at Naples under the short- 
lived constitution ; Mariano d' Ayala, Intendentey 
or Civil Governor, of the Abbruzzi, and subse- 
quently one of the Tuscan constitutional Mi- 
nisters, well known for his works on military 
subjects : all three Neapolitans. Tommaseo, a 
Dalmatian, the colleague of Manin during the 
Venetian republic, and distinguished for his 
poetical and poHtico-religious writings. The 
Marquis Torrearsa, one of the most honourable 
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and consistent of the Sicilian constitutionalists, 
and President of the Chamber of Deputies in 
the Parliament at Palermo, during the Pro- 
visional Grovemment of 1848-49. Count Amaari, 
abo a Sicilian, and Minister of Fraance at the 
saBae period. 

These are the flower of the Emiffrazione, and 
if all had been like them, the merit and the 
risk of hospitality would have been light. But 
in their train came aU the hot-headed revo- 
lutionists of the Peninsula, who requited the 
protection accorded them, by combining with 
Mazzini to fan the expiring embers of re- 
publicanism; and, by their abuse of the pri- 
vileges they enjoyed, seemed bent on driving 
the Government to such strong measures of 
repression as would give a colour to the cry 
that liberty was in danger. AzegHo, however, 
admirably kept his ground, and never was pro- 
voked into a deviation from the course he had 
laid down. And who can gainsay that a Go- 
vernment capable of thus acting, which, already 
of^ressed with the expenses of campaigns and 
the indemnity to Austria, could propose a large 
subsidy for the relief of the most necesaitoiia 
amongst these fugitives, and, divesting itself of 
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every trace of exclusiveness, ilirow open to iiuem 
every channel of advancement or distinctioai, 
hae not earned a title to be the interpreter 
of their wrongs, and the depositary of their 
aspirations? 

After this digression, indispensable to a right 
understanding of Piedmontese affairs, we return 
to AzegUo and his colleagues. Notwithstanding 
the unsettled condition of the country, Cavour 
signalized his first year of office by a remarkable 
development of its commerce and internal re- 
sources. Six months affcer his entering the 
Ministry, he had added the poirtfolio of Pinance 
to his other charges. In this new department 
his remarkable activity and administrative capa- 
city rapidly displayed themselves. He con- 
cluded advantageous treaties of commerce with 
Belgium and England, laid the basis of free 
trade, set on foot the construction of new rail- 
roads, encouraged native manufactures, and re- 
stored so much confidence by his financial state- 
ment, that in the course of the suimner of 1851, 
he raised a loein in England on very favour- 
able terms, and soon afterwards one in Turin; 
transactions which, from their contrast to the 
distrust elsewhere exhibited in Govemment se- 
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curities, were considered highly flattering to the 
Cabinet. 

On the 2nd of December of that year, the 
Coup d'Etat took place in Paris. Its immediate 
result upon Piedmont was to render its position 
still more critical. Scarcely had Austria learned 
what had occurred than^ in concert with two 
other absolute Courts of Europe, she directed an 
ambassador* to proffer to King Victor Em- 
manuel the recommendation to conform his 
Government to that of the other ItaKan States ; 
giving him at the same time indirectly to under- 
stand that he might have to repent of his perti- 
nacity in adhering to a contrary system. The 
abuses to which the constitution gave rise, the 
licence of the press, and other points that had 
already been the subject of recrimination to 
these Powers, were again insisted upon, with the 
desire of seeing representative institutions an- 
nulled in Sardinia, as they had been in their own 
dominions. 

* The author from whom we have transcribed these 
details, Signer Ghiala, a writer of moderation and respect- 
ability, has not given the name of the ambassador, nor of 
the two subordinate States ; but we have good reason for 
believing that the ambassador was Count Appony, and the 
two Powers Tuscany and Naples. 
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The King, with that dignity and resolution 
which he has always shown in moments of 
emergency, replied to the personage from whom 
he received this communication, by declaring 
that the political course he had adopted on his 
accession, and had since followed, although origi- 
nally dictated by sentiments of filial duty, was 
now the result of profound conviction. He held 
it to be prudent, moderate, and conducive to the 
interests of the State no less than to the happiness 
of his subjects. At the same time, being fully 
sensible of the gravity of his situation, and that 
of all Europe, he would neglect no efibrt to con- 
ciliate his policy to the exigencies of the times ; 
while he felt confident that by persevering, as he 
had the firm determination of doing, in the line he 
had traced out for himself, he would secure the 
tranquillity of his dominions. Professing his 
readiness to give the European Courts guarantees 
of his good intentions, his Majesty confessed 
himself unable to suppress the remark, that the 
poHtical condition of the countries governed by 
the Powers who addressed these remonstrances, 
appeared to him more to require advice than to 
fiimish the right of proffering it. He added, in 
conclusion, that he was his own master, and as 
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he did not presume to interfere with what other 
Sovereigns thought fit to do in their own terri- 
tories, he daimed for himself complete liberty of 
action.* 

These details speak for themselves as to the 
auspices imder which 1852 commenced for Pied- 
mont. An additional embarrassment was soon 
furnished by the remonstrances of France on 
the subject of the political refugees, whose 
presence so near her frontiers was considered 
dangerous to her tranquillity. 

The conduct of the Goverument throughout 
this ordeal was firm and temperate. While re- 
sisting any undue encroachments, Azeglio made 
concessions where he could do so without in- 
consistency. He brought forward a motion for 
putting a restraint on the attacks of the press 
on foreign Sovereigns ; and with his customary 
frankness impressed upon the Chamber of Bepu* 
ties, from whom in questions of this nature he 
had to encounter the largest shore of opposition, 
the imperative necessity of prudence, reminding 
the most impatient that their small State was 

* The particulars of this reply are also furnished by 
Ohiala; they are taken fix)m a confidential despatch to the 
Ssrdlniixi Ambassador in London, dated 10th Deo. IBil. 
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snrroanded bjpowerfol and by no means friendly 
neighboirrs, whose aggression it would be folty 
to provoke. Once lie declared, "ihat it was a 
great thing to be able to say they stiU existed V* 
On another occasion, to calm th« petulance of 
those who were ever ready to accuse him of 
compromising the national dignity, he had 
KicouTse to an apologue. "Let us suppose," 
he said, "that we had aD. of us to traverse a 
region infested by wild beasts, and were obliged 
to pass close by a cave in which a fierce Hon was 
asleep. If our guides, knowing our dangerous 
vicinity, warned us not to speak and not to make 
a noise lest he should be roused ; and, never- 
theless, one of the party persisted in exerting his 
lungs to the uttermost, I think the most natural 
impulse of the rest would be to put their hands 
on his mouth and say, 'If you wish to be 
devoured, we are not of the same mind.* Let 
us, however, presume that in spite of aU our 
precautions, the Kon awakes and rushes out upon 
us ; then, of course, we would defend ourselves 
to the last." 

After some show of resistance, these argu- 
ments prevailed, and the proposal was carried ; 
but it was in the oouxse of the debates to whidi 
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it gave rise, that symptoms of dissension b€ 
Azeglio and Cavonr became apparent, 
motion for rendering the offences of the 
cratic journals against foreign Sovereigns p 
able, led to an unequivocal manifestation < 
retrograde leanings of the Eight. In j 
their assent to the Ministerial proposition, 
of their most influential speakers took oo 
to expatiate on the evils springing fix)m tl 
upon the press, as laid down in the constii 
of 1848, and to recommend its speedy limit 

These suggestions, coming from the q 
which had combated the Siccardian laws 
recently opposed some of his financial rei 
determined Cavour to seek elsewhere foi 
countenance which the Government, if ii 
severed in respecting the inviolability c 
statute, could no longer rely upon froi 
former partisans. 

In our notices of the different sections 
which the Lower Chamber, numbering 
members, had divided, we have as yet 
spoken of the Bight, the Left, and the I 
centre. To these we must now add the 
centre, consisting of about twenty dep 
who held the medium between the Minis 
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party and the democrats. Their leader was 
Urbano Rattazzi, originally a lawyer, and fore- 
most in the stormy periods of 1848 and 1849, 
as one of the most violent of the nltra-liberals. 
He was one of the Cabinet which abandoned 
Gioberti on the question of restoring the Pope 
and Grrand Duke of Tuscany, and hurried the 
country into the second disastrous campaign. 

Amongst a people more accustomed to the 
variations of political life, these antecedents 
would not have been looked upon as precluding 
any modifications of his principles or the ac- 
ceptance of his support. Ever since Cavours 
entrance into the Ministry, Eattazzi had evi- 
dently been courting his good-will by the praises 
bestowed upon his policy in the journals of which 
he was known to be the oracle, and now profess- 
ing perfect confidence in his progressist opii^^^ 
and determination of maintaining them, ^ 
made the Cabinet, as personified in tlie energe 
Minister of Finance, the oflfer of tlie lieft-c®^' 
tre's adherence. . 

Without the knowledge of Azeglio, or at bes^ 
with his reluctant consent, Cavoiir closed vn 
these overtures. . ^ 

The assumption of this xespoxxsibility nx 
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fiance of the Right, who designated any conL# 
promise with Battazzi as aji act of apostacy to 
ihe principles he had hitherto professed, — and 
of the astonishment and regret of most of the 
Moderates, nnable at the time to comprehend 
the hardihood and sagacitjr of this proceeding — 
ribows how completely Cavonr had taken the 
ascendancy. 

Less than eighteen moniiis had sajBSced to 
fdlfil Victor Emmanuel's foresight. In the 
Chambers^ at the Council table, with the mngle 
exception of Azeglio, the whole of his colleagues 
were, so to speak, effaced by the brilliant indi- 
viduality of Cavour, and it was evident to ail 
that he would soon brook no rival. 

Not long after the Connubio with BB^taEzi, as 
the Bight ironically styled this coalitioH, an 
occasion presented itself which brought^ about 
an open rupture* The important post of Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Beputies having liefiDme 
vacant, Cavour procured the appointment for his 
new ally. Azeglio and the majority 4af iiie 
Mmisters, profoundly disapprovLog of itdiia step, 
tendered tiieir resignation ; the SLmg, bound to 
the former by ties of sincere parsooial atteA- 
ment, refosed to accept it ; afid conseqiiei^y in 
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May^ 18:52, the Cabineffc was remodelled without 
Caw)ur, or Farini, who had always held with 
him. 

About a month afifcer these events, as a ftdfil- 
ment of their engagement concerning ecclesias- 
tical refarms^ the Goyemment brought forward 
the amended: bill on civil marriages. After 
undergoing no less than four revisions, it proved 
as unsuccessful as its predecessor in Siccardi's 
original scheme^ Altiiough, as concessions to 
Some, it laid down difference of religion be- 
tween the parties, as a bar to mamage without 
her express dispensation, aaid enjoined as a 
general rule that the civil contract before the 
magistrate was to be consecrated by ihe rites of 
the Church, — ^the mere recognition of cases in 
which after it had been proved that the mmigtraUons 
of religion were not procurable^ the civil marriage 
alone was held valid, — sufficed to arouse clerical 
indignation. 

The influenee and emoluments of which this 
division of authoriiy would have deprived the 
clergy were not tamely to be relinquished. 
They immediately represented the proposal as a 
£iBct attack upon the most sacred ordinances; 
and notwithstanding the acknowledged scanda« 
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lous abuse of their power in such matters, — a, 
simple afl&rmative exchanged before two wit- 
nesses, in the presence and at the house of the 
parish priest, being suJBGlcient to legalize a mar- 
riage, and their equally notorious tampering with, 
or negligent keeping of, the Church registers,— 
such was still their hold upon the conscience 
that every faithful Catholic felt himself bound 
to resist the innovation. 

Petitions from devout persons of every class 
were set on foot ; the priests fulminated from the 
altar; the bishops again addressed the senate; 
and the Pope published another monitory letter 
to the King, in which, summing up all his ob- 
jections, he declared that the ministerial proposal 
reduced marriage to a mere concubinage, inas- 
much as it deprived that sacrament of its all- 
sufl&cient efficacy. 

It was in vain that the Chevalier de Sambuy, 
the third envoy whom the Sardinian Govern- 
ment, in a laudable though overstrained desire 
of smoothing down all existing asperities, had 
despatched a few months previously to the 
Vatican, invoked again the example of France, 
Belgium, and other Catholic countries, in which 
laws still more repugnant to the Holy See 
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were in force without exciting its animadver- 
sions. To such laws, it was replied, the Pope 
had never given his consent; on the contrary, 
he had invariably protested against them as 
soon as he knew of their existence, and now, to 
prevent the repetition of such fatal errors, he 
would lose no means of solemnly opposing the 
measures contemplated in the Subalpine States. 
At the same time, the Eoman Court made it a 
ground of complaint that the amendment had 
not been submitted to its approval before being 
presented to the Chambers ; and carried its cool- 
ness and suspicion so far, that two ecclesiastics 
of rank, both Piedmontese subjects, incurred 
severe censure merely for having gone to pay 
M. de Sambuy a friendly visit at his villa at 
Frascati. 

After this incident, the mortified diplomatist 
returned to Turin, to find the Ministry so op- 
posed on the Civil Marriage Bill by the Senate, 
that its temporary withdrawal was deemed ad- 
visable ; — unsparingly decried by the liberal and 
clerical press for having yielded too much, or 
proffered too little ; — above all, weighed down 
by increasing financial difficulties. 

The Cavaliere Cibrario, who had replaced 

s 
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Cavour as Minister of Finance, a man of high 
moral standing, and literary attainments, proved 
wholly unequal to carry out the vast plans and 
combinations of his predecessor. During the 
time the latter had held office, the commerdal 
transactions of the country acquired an activity 
and development previously unknown. Scarcely 
had he left it, when a want of confidence in the 
money market, a stagnation in trade and various 
industrial enterprises, became apparent ; and four 
months had barely passed, before a general feel- 
ing had gained ground that, unless prompt mea- 
sures were resorted to, the weakness and inca- 
pacity of Cibrario would entail a severe financial 
crisis. 

, The parHamentary recess had been passed by 
Cavour in visiting England and Scotland, where 
he renewed, or formed fresh, acquaintances with 
several of our leading statesmen. At Paris, 
where he appointed a meeting with Eattazzi, he 
^procured for both an interview with Louis Na- 
poleon, who, in the winter, had shown some 
diffidence as to the political bearing of the 
Connubio, which the clear statements of Cavour 
had no difficulty in dispelling ; and in October, 
preceded by the report of the flattering distinc- 
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tion with which he had everywhere been received, 
and of the impression in foreign diplomatic circles 
"that he was pre-eminently qualified to be at the 
helm of the vessel of State, he returned to Turin, 
confident of victory. 

Azeglio's public spirit precluded the necessity 
of a struggle. As he had accepted office without 
personal ambition, so now without personal ran- 
cour did he give way to the requirements of the 
moment, and, not waiting for the meeting of the 
Chambers, warmly recommended the King to 
summon Cavour to the head of the Administra- 
tion. He was accordingly invited by Victor 
Emmanuel to form a new Cabinet; but upon 
learning the conditions annexed to this charge, 
viz. the renewal of negotiations with Rome, he 
declared that he neither could nor would bind 
•himself to any act of subserviency towards the 
Papal See. When it is stated that Cavour was 
amongst the group of sorrowing and indignant 
friends who stood by the death-bed of Santa 
Eosa, this determination, irrespective of all po- 
litical conductions, will not appear surprising. 
He next indicated Count Balbo to the King, as 
the person most likely to unite the qualifications 

s 2 
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necessary for treating with Eome with any hope 
of success. 

The difficulty, however, of forming a Ministry 
npon these terms proved so great, that not to 
prolong the suspense, this nobleman himself 
urged the King to send again for Cavour ; this 
time without any stipulation. Thus unshackled, 
the Cabinet was soon reconstructed; he took 
upon himself the Presidentship of the Council 
and the portfoho of Finance, while with slight 
variations the rest of the Ministry continued as 
it had been under Azeglip. 

If anything were wanting to complete Victor 
Emmanuers claim to respect for his steadfastness 
to the constitution, it is the evident conflict to 
which his allegiance to the Church subjected him. 
In every jfresh dispute with the Pope, these 
two duties seemed contending for the mastery ; 
and it is due, humanly speaking, to the high 
sense of obligation to his oath instilled into him 
by Azeglio, superadded to his veneration for the 
memory of his father, that he has borne himself 
so bravely. 

Meantime the artist and soldier-statesman who 
had done his fatherland such good service, cheer- 
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fully returned to private life, and took up his 
pencil to repair the inroads which his exceeding 
generosity, during the three years he had been in 
office, had made in his resources.* 

Italy assigns to Massimo D' Azeglio a foremost 
place amongst her most honoured and consistent 
patriots. Satisfied with having devoted himself to 
the utmost for the public good, with leaving 
honesty, loyalty, and courage as the character- 
istics of his administration, when a phase was 
entered upon requiring greater political science 
in the direction of affairs, he seems to have had 
no jealousy in acknowledging the superior attri- 
butes of Cavour. He has since made no effort to 
regain power ; nay more, with a noble disinterest- 
edness in which we look in vain for any trace of 
egotism or resentment, we shall see him, in a mo- 
ment of great emergency, stepping forward to 
save the man who may be said to have supplanted 
him. 

* The small salaries of the Piedmontese Ministers are 
quite inadequate to the expenditure their position entails 
upon them. The President of the Council only receives 
] 8,000 francs (£720) a year, the others 16,000 (£600). 
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Cavour becomes Prime Minister in November, 1852, and 
gives his attention to various internal improvements, 
avoiding collision with the clergy — Sends an indignant 
remonstrance to Badetzky for his cruel edict confiscating 
the property of Lombard refugees in Piedmont — His 
appeal unheeded — The Sardinian Minister recalled from 
Vienna, and a suspension of diplomatic relations follows 
— Generous subsidy granted by the Piedmontese legis- 
lature to the refugees — Sketch of Kadetzky's tyrannic 
conduct in the Lombardo-Venetian provinces after the 
suppression of the revolt — Atrocities committed under 
the sanction of Austrian coini;s-martial, a^ravated by 
the malice of spies and vindictive agents, and by the 
impunity shown to criminals — Cruel exactions of Ea- 
detzky at Milan — Attendance of Italian inhabitants at 
the theatres made compulsory, and other indignities 
practised by the Austrians — Mazzini again appears on 
the scene, and virtually aids the Austrian cause by in- 
citing the people to futile attempts at insurrection — Ra- 
detzky not the sole cause of this misrule, which lies at 
the root of Austrian domination, an incubus on the 
national spirit of the Italian population. 

It was in the beginning of November, 1852, that, 
amidst the general satisfaction of the intellectual, 
commercial, and industrial classes. Count Cavour 
entered upon the supreme direction of affairs in 
Piedmont. 
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For the next two years internal economy 
chiefly occupied his attention, and we have a 
respite from the litigations with Eome which 
formed so large a portion of the Cares of the pre- 
ceding Cabinet. He wisely allowed the bill 
upon civil marriages to remain indefinitely ad-- 
joumed. For this the country was indebted to 
his coalition with Eattazzi. Without the pledge 
he had thereby given to the liberal party, such a 
halt would have been stigmatized as a step back- 
wards ; had they not known him to be still at 
feud with the Eight, for what that section per- 
sisted in styling an act of apostacy, the opposing 
factions would never have permitted the post- 
ponement of a measure they considered so vitally 
bound up with the principles of reform. 

As it was, this lull in the bitterness of religious 
animosity gave time for the consolidation of the^ 
new system, which, embodying all the institutions 
matured by the growth of centuries in England, 
had been suddenly planted in the Subalpine 
kingdom. 

No less essential to Cavour proved the support 
of the Left-centre, and the large number of the 
Left it brought over to his side, in initiating^ 
those enterprises which have hitherto formed 
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such a striking feature of his administration. 
The taxes which it became necessary to impose, 
while arousing public spirit and activity, would 
have been submitted to under no other circum- 
stances. Carrying more sail than any other Mi- 
nister, ancient or modem, under similar circum- 
stances, Cavour rendered these advantages avail- 
able to the utmost. In the course of 1853 alone, 
the Government presented no less than 142 pro- 
jects of law, which embraced municipal organiza- 
tion, the army, finance, and public works. Im- 
mense sums were voted for the construction of 
railways in all the provinces ; electric telegraphs 
were everywhere laid down; and a convention 
was entered into for a submarine cable between 
Spezzia and the island of Sardinia. 

While Cavour was occupied with these mea- 
sures, the national or Italian policy, of which Aze- 
glio had been so strong a champion, was never lost 
sight of. An opportunity of sustaining it with 
justice and dignity was presented in February, 
1853, when, by way of reprisals upon an attempt 
at insurrection by a handful of rabble in Milan, 
clearly traced to a Mazzinian intrigue, the posses- 
sions of all the Lombards residing. in Piedmont 
were suddenly placed under sequestration by Ea- 
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detzky, who with an iron sceptre ruled the king- 
dom he had won back for Austria by his sword. 
This measure was rendered directly offensive to 
Sardinia, jfrom the fact that, scarcely a twelve- 
month before, the Austrian Government had of- 
ficially consented to the naturalization as Sardi- 
nian subjects of the Lombard refugees, thence- 
forth permitted, on the footing of foreigners, to 
retain their lands in the Imperial dominions ; its 
iniquity was no less manifest, it being notorious 
that the higher ranks of the political exiles, those 
who were most cruelly stricken by Eadetzky's 
edict, were warm partisans of constitutional mon- 
archy, and had nothing in common with Mazzini. 

But the indignant remonstrances of the Pied- 
montese Cabinet proved ineffectual. The old 
Marshal's edict was not repealed; and after ex- 
hausting every channel of negotiation, backed 
by the friendly representations of England and 
France, the Sardinian Minister was recalled from 
Vienna, and all diplomatic relations between the 
two Courts were broken off. 

A large subsidy was voted by the Parliament 
for the immediate relief of those reduced from af- 
fluence to beggary; while to the feeling of gene- 
rous pity for those dependent on their bounty, 
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tUc unsparing severity of Eadetzky, in stamping 
down the embers of revolt, was soon to add a 
thrill of horror and resentment in which all the 
i^iincour not mmaturaUy entertained by the Sar- 
dinian nation against the Lombardy of 1848 
was to be forgotten. 

Believing that no diversity of opinion could 
exist as to the general uniformity of misery, it 
was not our intention, after the general summing 
up of the condition of Italy subsequent to the 
battle of Novara, to enter into more explicit 
details concerning Lombardy than concerning 
any of the other States ; but recent circumstances 
have shown that this is not the case. In the 
words lately pronounced by Cavour,* " The cry 
of anguish from Eome and Naples still reaches 
the banks of the Thames; but the tears and 
groans* of Milan and Venice are intercepted by 
the Austrian Alps." An impression seems pre- 
valent in England that the government of Aus- 
tria in her Lombard provinces has been just, 
paternal, and conciliating. We must diverge for 
a few pages to demonstrate her title to these 
attributes. 

* See his speech in the Chamber of Deputies, 9th Feb- 
ruary, 1859, on the loan of 50,000,000 of francs. 
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We have already sketched the circumstances 
preceding the revolution of Milan in March, 
1848, and the combination of errors and mis- 
fortunes, which, in the August of the same year, 
once more riveted the chains of Lombardy. A 
year later, Venice, after a glorious resistance, also 
fell under her former yoke. As a reward for his 
military services, both provinces were handed 
over to Eadetzky, as Civil and Military Governor 
Greneral, with almost unlimited authority. 

Devoted to one absorbing idea, that of conso- 
lidating the unity of the Austrian Empire, the 
veteran Marshal seems to have fancied that, by 
treating the whole population like a set of re- 
fractory recruits, and applying to them the stern 
military discipline of the strictest service in the 
world, he could eradicate all pestilential notions 
of independence, and drill them into the requisite 
automaton-like submission. The most 'rigorous 
martial law, the almost imlimited application of 
the stick, and wholesale confiscations, were the 
sad characteristics of his rule, which, by its strik- 
ing contrast with that of the neighbouring con- 
stitutional State, appeared purposely intended to 
inspire the Lombards with the keenest repentance 
for their past ingratitude towards Piedmont, and 
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the determination never again to misuse an op- 
portunity of enfranchisement. 

The capital sentences pronounced by the THbu- 
nale Statario, or military tribunals, and mentioned 
in the official journals, jfrom 6th of August, 1848, 
to 22nd of August, 1849, for infractions of the 
prohibition regarding the possession of any sort 
of weapon, of powder, lead, or percussion caps, 
alone numbered nine hundred and sixty. As any 
denunciation, even such as came from an anony- 
mous source, was accepted, while rewards were 
given to the soldiery for revealing whoever sought 
to induce them to leave their colours or assisted 
in their evasion, the fearful abuses of this law, 
through the promptings of private malice* and 
cupidity, can only too readily be conceived. It 
was but the work of a moment to secrete any of 
the prohibited articles in the house, the bed, or 

* I cannot refrain from quoting an incident that came 
under my own observation, illustrating the atrocities of this 
law sanctioned by the Austrian courts-martial. In Ancona, 
in August, 1849, a woman of abandoned character, desirous 
of getting rid of her husband, an old man, hid a ^:iisty 
dagger in the palliasse of his bed, and then went forward 
to denounce him to the military tribunal. Two hours later 
he was no more. Unfortunately our house was near the 
barracl{s, and the sharp ring of the volley of musketry 
which despatched him is still fresh in my remembrance. 
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on the premises of an unsuspecting victim, and 
then set the police upon its track; or for mis- 
creants, who had feigned themselves deserters, to 
deliver up to death those from whom they had 
received clothing and shelter. No extenuating 
circumstances were ever admitted. Though the 
country was infested with disorderly characters, 
no means of defence were conceded, Near Man- 
tua, some farmers, whose house was attacked by 
night, fired on the robbers ; a patrol of police 
coming up, allowed the assailants to escape, but 
did not fail to secure the unfortunate proprietors, 
who were speedily shot for having retained arms 
in their possession. When the offender had not 
reached the legal age to be amenable to capital 
punishment, his sentence, with a miserable affec- 
tation of humanity, was commuted to blows with 
the ^tick, under which, if prolonged beyond fifty, 
as was not unfrequently the case, death gene- 
rally ensued. 

For more trifling contraventions of the mar- 
tial law, such as wearing hats of a peculiar 
fashion, supposed to be the expression of some 
political sentiment, the stick also was resorted 
to; but a repetition of the offence was visited 
with death. The owners of houses were declared 
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responsible for all revolutionary notices affixed to 
their walls ; and it was rendered penal to send a 
letter to a foreign journal, or an article to a 
foreign periodical, or a book to a foreign pub- 
lisher, without having submitted the same to 
the Government censorship, which, for an Ita- 
lian, under existing circumstances, was of course 
tantamount to a prohibition. The diffiision or 
communication of incendiary and revolutionary 
publications — ^the Piedmontese and Trench jour- 
nals were included in this category — was pu- 
nished with death; the possession of one such 
publication, with from one to five years' hard 
labour. 

The first of Radetzky's great financial opera- 
tions took place in November, 1848, when one 
morning the city of Milan was startled by find- 
ing all the streets placarded with a manifesto, 
announcing the imposition of an extraordinary 
contribution upon the principal nobles and citi- 
zens of the Lombardo- Venetian provinces. In 
the words of the proclamation, this measure 
comprehended, " 1st, the members of the late 
Provisional Grovernments ; 2ndly, such as had 
formed part of the various administrative com- 
mittees I 3rdly, such as had placed themselves at 
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the head of the revolution, or had participated 
in it, either in their persons, or by their intellec- 
tual or pecuniary resources." 

Reserving for a special communication the 
quota each was to furnish, the sum required from 
187 individuals in Milan exceeded 20,000,000 of 
livres, in proportions varying from 800,000 to 
10,000 livres ; six weeks were allowed for its 
payment, failing which, the edict went on to 
say, " their property would be placed under se- 
questration, until, either through the revenue 
thereof, or the proceeds of its sale, the contribu- 
tion should have been discharged/' 

Already weighed down by having to furnish 
100,000 livres daily for the support of the enor- 
mous garrison, the municipality vainly protested 
against this decree. Radetzky answered that as 
they had found money to make war agaiast his 
Imperial master, so now they must procure it to 
pay the penalty of their rebellion. It is calcu- 
lated that what with these exactions upon the 
higher and commercial classes, and the fines im- 
posed upon towns and commimes throughout 
the State, from August, 1848, to June, 1849, 
140,000,000 of francs were levied by the Aus- 
trians. 
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Amidst this universal terror and desolation, 
the population not unnaturally shrank fixnn 
those scenes of public resort where they would 
be brought into contact with their tyrants. The 
theatres were deserted by the natives. But this 
was not to be allowed. It was necessary to be 
able to show Europe that, far from having any 
causes for depression, the Italians with cheerful 
zest flocked to the diversions the Imperial Gro- 
vemment in its solicitude was ready to concede 
to them. 

Marshal Haynau, commanding at Brescia, at 
the bombardment of which a few months later* 
he was to give a foretaste of his Hungarian 
achievements, was the first to take up the thea- 
trical question. On the 20th of December, 1848, 
he issued a proclamation to the effect that where- 
as a certain faction had concerted to show their 
disapproval of the existing order of things, all the 
Government employee, either civil or municipal,f 

* Brescia rose against the Austrians on hearing that 
Charles Albert had opened the second campaign, and sus- 
tained a vigorous siege of eight days before capitulating. 
The cnielties exercised upon the inhabitants form one of 
the darkest episodes of the gloomy history of that period. 

t In this department Italians were more frequently 
found than in any of the others, the remuneration being 
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were enjoined to subscribe without delay to the 
theatrical representations about to be given in 
the town, unless they wished to be considered as 
taking part in these culpable demonstrations. 

Shortly afterwards, 4th of January, 1849, ap- 
peared an intimation of the Prefect of Mantua, 
" by order of his Excellency the Military Go- 
vernor," of his determination "to arrest and 
punish conformably to military law those per- 
turbators of public order who insinuate discon- 
tent to the peaceful citizens, and especially en- 
deavour to dissuade them from theatrical repre- 
sentations." About the same time, Count Kol- 
lowrat, the Commandant at Pavia, with an 
equally benevolent view to the public entertain- 
ment, desired the municipality to proceed with- 
out delay to get together an operatic com- 
pany, and announced that all proprietors of 
boxes were to pay their habitual subscription to 
the theatre,* and in case the receipts proved un- 

slight, and the duties unimportant, chiefly limited to col- 
lecting the taxes levied by the Government, or providing 
for the accommodation of the troops. 

* The principal families m Italian towns possess each 
a box at the theatre : the subscription here mentioned has 
nothing to do with the rent : it is the subscription for the 
nightly entrance money which the General alludes to. 

T 
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equal to the expenditure they would be required to 
supply the deficit. Adding, " that if any, through 
.guilty political obstinacy, should persist in not 
frequenting the theatre, such conduct would be 
taken as the silent demonstration of a culpable dis- 
position deserving of investigation and punish- 
ment." 

To keep up a show of hilarity on days of 
public commemoration, the citizens were ordered 
to adorn their houses with hangings, and to illu- 
minate. The terror such occasions must have 
inspired, when an intemperate outbreak on the 
part of one or two individuals was sufficient to 
entaU wholesale retribution, may be judged of 
by one example. 

On the 18th of August, 1849, the anniversary 
of the Emperor's birthday, some hisses were 
heard in one of the most frequented thorough- 
fares of Milan, directed apparently at an Aus- 
trian banner floating from the balcony of a house 
inhabited by a courtesan named Olivari. Upon 
this some patrols, and a number of officers, has- 
tening to the spot, summarily arrested all those 
who happened to be passing at the moment. 
The next day the Milan Official Gazette recorded 
the names, ages, and professions of the culprits. 
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and their sentence, whicli had been executed as 
soon as pronounced, in the public square before 
the citadel. 

Fifteen persons, students, lawyers, or trades- 
men, each received from thirty to fifty blows 
with the stick ; two young women, singers, of 
twenty and eighteen years of age, forty and 
thirty blows respectively ; thirteen other indivi- 
duals were condemned to imprisonment in irons, 
or to solitary confinement on bread and water, 
for terms varying from three months to a few 
days. 

With cynical irony the Commandant sent a 
note to the municipality, of expenses incurred 
for ice (applied to the bleeding flesh to prevent 
mortification), and for the sticks broken and 
consumed on the occasion. The same body was 
also compelled to indemnify the woman Olivari 
with 30,000 livres. 

Before long, in connection with fresh horrors, 
the name of Mazzini once more appears upon 
the scene. Well has he been designated by 
Gioberti as the greatest enemy of Italy, greater 
even than Austria, which without him would 
have been overcome, but through him triumphed. 
Incapable of doing more than incite to a fresh 

T 2 
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series of attempts which bore madness on their 
very face, he now proved his usefoLiess to the 
Imperial cause by furnishing Kadetzky with a 
show of reason for keeping up the martial law, 
and augmenting, if possible, its severity. 

We find in the Milan Official Gazette of the 
8th of December, 1851, a list of ten persons con- 
demned at Mantua for "entertaining relations 
with Mazzini, and having projected an attempt 
against the sacred person of the Emperor/^ Of 
these individuals, belonging to the most respect- 
able middle classes, professors, priests, physicians, 
and merchants, five were hanged, the other 
five condemned to hard labour. No evidence 
was ever furnished of their guilt ; no one saw 
their indictment, or was present at their trial ; 
no one ascertained the nature of the tribunal by 
which they were condemned, or the names of 
those composing it. The Gazette contented it- 
self with publishing their sentence, signed by the 
Commandant of the citadel of Mantua, General 
Culoz. 

On the 6th of February, 1853, Mazzini's bane- 
ful influence was again apparent in the attempt 
at insurrection already noticed. Had this ac- 
tually been got up by the Austrian poUce, as 
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some pretend, it could not better have served the 
purposes of Kadetzky, Though merely consist- 
ing of an attack upon an outpost by a rabble 
chiefly armed with sticks, having only a few 
daggers amongst them, it gave a pretext for 
further rigour. Sixteen persons were hanged at 
Milan alone, by order of the Tribunale Stafario ; 
the Governor General issued his famous edict of 
sequestration, on the plea that the Lombard no- 
bility in Piedmont had been privy to Mazzini's 
designs ; and all over the country fresh arrests, 
fresh investigations, and fresh executions re- 
newed the desolation of 1849. 

These details of Kadetzky's administration, 
the means employed to absorb the Lombardo- 
Venetian population into the unity of the 
Austrian Empire, are forcibly suggestive of the 
process pursued by the boa constrictor towards 
his prey; to prepare it for deglutition, the 
monster envelops it spirally in his enormous folds, 
nor ever relinquishes that dire embrace, until it 
is crushed into a shapeless, nerveless, but still 
palpitating mass. 

It would be unfair, however, to charge upon 
the Marshal all the evils aflBlicting Lombardy. 
Had these been dependent on his stem rule only, 
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the reversal of the decree of sequestration in 
1856, the cessation of martial law, a partial am- 
nesty, his withdrawal from the civil government 
in favom- of the Archduke Maximilian, and his 
death at the beginning of 1858, would have re- 
moved all grounds of complaint, and we should 
not find the Lombardy of 1859 entitled either to 
sympathy or redress. 

But the whole system of Austrian domination 
in Italy is rotten at the core. It is full of 
wounds, bruises, and putrifying sores. It has 
systematically given the lie to the professions 
with which in 1815, and again in 1848, it af- 
fected to reassure the Italians consigned to its 
authority.* It brought jealousy, suspicion, 

* Of the violation of the engagements entered into in 
1815, it is needless here to speak. It is sufficient to re- 
member that a petition addressed to the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand at the end of 1847, merely for their fulfilment, — a 
petition which, if acceded to, might still have saved the 
revolution, — was answered by the imprisonment of those by 
whom it was presented ! With reference to the assurances 
made in 1848, after the re-establishment of Imperial autho- 
rity in Lombardy, see the respective proclamations of Fer- 
dinand, and his nephew Francis Joseph. The first, dated 
Vienna, 20th September, 1848, promises to the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom " a constitution corresponding to the 
respective nationality of these provinces, and the wants of 
the country." The second, published by Francis Joseph at 
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cruelty, exaction, in its wake, and untaught by 
the lessons of one revolution, is apparently court- 
ing the outbreak of a second. 

Olmiitz, soon after his accession, on the 3rd December, 
1848, declares that, " as soon as peace shall be restored 
(Hungary and Venice were still in anns), the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom will find in its oi^anic union with con- 
stitutional Austria the surest guarantee of its nationality ;" 
and ends by expressing the hope '* that ere long the Italian 
people will be able to enjoy the benefits of a constitution 
which will unite all the different races of the empire, by 
the absolute similarity of their rights. " More than ten years 
have passed since those fair promises, but far from any dis- 
position to maintain them, it is well known that within the 
last two or three months the Emperor has entirely extin- 
guished the hopes held out to the Lombards by his brother 
Maximilian, who was sincerely desirous to introduce some 
alleviation of the existing abuses. The truth is, that it is 
impossible for Austria to grant reforms without demolishing 
the system of centralization on which her Italian poli<;y is 
based. Whichever way we turn, we trace the one dominant 
idea, — everything is to be merged in Vienna, without any 
consideration of incongruity of race, of temperament, of 
tradition. For forty-four years has she pursued this end, and 
at the present day is certainly, as respects the moral result, 
further than ever fi:om its attainment. Though she trains 
the population in obedience from the cradle, the political 
catechism appointed for children's schools inculcating that 
" the Emperor's power extends over their property as well 
as their persons ; " — though she watches over them in ado- 
lescence, excluding Italian history from their studies, and 
compelling the masters of public schools and professors of 
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At the present hour, under the double yoke of 
an insolent military despotism and the no less 
powerful and detested police; justice, admini- 

colleges to address a monthly report to the police upon the 
disposition of their pupils, and the sentiments they have 
imhihed from their families ; — though she carries her solici- 
tude so far as not to permit the perusal, in public libraries, 
of works she considers subversive or revolutionary in their 
tendency, or the delivery of any lectures on modern history, 
at the universities, which are not sent down for the purpose 
from Vienna ; — in spite of all this, the stubborn sentiment 
of nationality amongst the rising generation is not yet ex- 
tinct. In consequence of some objectionable demonstra- 
tions on the part of the students at Pavia in May, 1858, 
sixty were threatened by General Giulay with prosecution 
for high treason ; and though they escaped with some 
months' imprisonment, the university still bears the penalty 
of their offences. After remaining closed for some time, 
it was only permitted to open its gates to natives of the 
town : — ^from numbering a thousand students it was reduced 
to one hundred. That of Padua has now just been closed 
for a similar cause: — a funeral service celebrated by the 
students in memory of one of their professors, in the course 
of which occurred some cries for Italy, and allusions to Victor 
Emmanuel, occasioned the interference of the police. The 
increased severity of the laws regulating the conscription 
has also given fresh cause for public discontent. A popula- 
tion of less than 6,000,000 furnishes 60,000 men to the Im- 
perial army. The term of service has been lately increased 
from eight to ten years for the infantry, and from ten to 
twelve for the cavalry; and these are passed away from 
Italy, in an army where Austrians, Bohemians, any, in 
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stration, public instruction, in the hands of her 
oppressors; the flower of her population every 
year carried away by the conscription ; her com- 
mercial interests sacrificed to those of Austria; 
her agriculture falling ofi*; so heavily taxed that, 
though only constituting one-eighth of the 
Austrian Empire, she furnishes one-fourth of its 
revenue; the fate of the Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom is a scandal to civilization and Chris- 
tianity. 

fact, of the multifarious races of the empire, are notoriously 
prefeiTed for advancement to Italians. In 1848 it had been 
settled that 700 florins was to be the price of a substitute : 
the sum now demanded is 1500 florins, with the preliminary 
renunciation of the chances of drawing a favourable number 
which might exempt from service. 
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Deaths of Gioberti and of Balbo— King's speech at the 
opening of the Sessions in 1854 — Inauguration of the 
Turin Railway at Genoa, where the King is coldly re- 
ceived by the republican population — The cholera breaks 
out at Genoa, when the King generously exposes himself 
in visiting the hospitals — Clerical hostility to the Com- 
mission appointed in 1855 to report on the revenues of 
religious corporations — Alliance between Sardinia and 
England and France against Russia : the former supply- 
ing a contingent force, and receiving a loan from England 
— Deaths of the King's mother and of his wife, followed 
by that of his brother, the Duke of Genoa — His great 
grief prevents his addressing the departing troops in 
person — Religious strife renewed at lie reintroduction 
of the Religious Corporation Bill — The King's mind 
shaken by the influence of the Bishops — Cavour and his 
colleagues resign — D'Azeglio comes to the rescue, and 
successfully addresses the King in an eloquent letter — 
Cavour recalled, and the measure becomes law — Impotent 
rage of the Pope — An English steamer with troops from 
Genoa takes fire — Cholera in the Sardinian camp in the 
Crimea, causes much mortality — Gallantry of tliie Sar- 
dinians at the battle of Tchernaia — The King visits 
Paris and London. 

It is with a feeling of satisfaction that we re- 
turn to Sardinia, that country, where, as the 
Italians express it, " one can breathe freely." 

An instance of concord amidst the divisions of 
party feeling, alike honourable to Sardinia and 
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the object which inspired it, was presented in 
the summer of 1853 on the death of Count 
Caesar Balbo. Notwithstanding his having se- 
parated from the Ministry on the Church ques- 
tions, the rest of his life had been so marked by 
the truest patriotism, the most complete self- 
sacrifice, that even his greatest opponents in po- 
litics could make allowances for the influence of 
strong religious convictions. A public funeral 
was decreed him by the Chamber of Deputies ; 
and over the door of the church in which the 
service was celebrated, this incription was placed 
by its orders : " To Csesar Balbo, great in fame, 
greater still in virtue." 

A few months before, Gioberti died in Paris, 
whither he had retired after experiencing the in- 
gratitude of the popular faction in Piedmont; 
and where, entirely renouncing public life, he 
had given himself up to historical and meta- 
physical compositions. Of the illustrious triad 
to whom Italy stands so much indebted, Azeglio 
alone survives. 

With the late diplomatic rupture with Vienna 
still fresh in their minds, the Piedmontese hailed, 
with even more than ordinary fervour, Victor 
Emmanuel's speech on opening the Session of 
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1854. It was the thorougli expression of the 
Italian and constitutional policy which Cavour 
held equally with Azeglio, and of which the in- 
creasing security of the national institutions per- 
mitted the development. The King spoke with 
pride of the Hberties engrafted by Charles Albert 
upon the Sardinian monarchy : — " "Welcomed by 
the nation with enthusiasm, they had made use 
of these privileges with wisdom, and by proceed- 
ing in strict union with their Sovereign, had no 
less shown a comprehension of their true in- 
terests, than that they were worthy of their high 
destinies." The applause was especially signi- 
ficant when the royal "speaker alluded to the efforts 
of the Government ^' to preserve the independence 
of the country, to stimulate and sustain every 
source of moral or material progress, which could 
add to the power or greatness of the Genius of Italy!' 
"Have faith in me," were the concluding words, 
" and, firmly united, we will crown the great edi- 
fice which my father's hand first raised, and which 
mine will defend and uphold." 

In the course of that winter, the Court re- 
paired to Grenoa, to celebrate the inauguration of 
the railway connecting it with Turin ; a triumph 
in engineering art which wiU only be surpassed 
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when the great enterprise of tunnelling through 
the Mont Cenis, recently undertaken by the Sar- 
dinian Government, reaches its completion. But 
in this beautiful city, the birthplace of Mazzini, 
the spirit of republicanism was still rampant. 
Unmindful of the generous oblivion shown to- 
wards their defection in 1849, and of the benefits 
the Government, at an enormous outlay, had se- 
cured to their commerce in opening a line of 
traffic through the maritime Alps, the Genoese 
received the King and his Ministers with 
marked coldness. 

This ungraciousness did not provoke the 
slightest manifestation of displeasure. "They 
may not receive us well," remarked Cavour, "but 
Piedmont will not be deterred from doing its 
duty towards them." 

A similar generosity of sentiment dictated the 
course pursued by the King in the following 
summer, when the cholera, unknown for nineteen 
years, suddenly broke out in Genoa, and raged 
with fearfiil violence. The most extreme terror 
seized on the inhabitants. In three days, 40,000 
persons, being a third of the entire population, 
fled from the city. Those who remained, unless 
compelled by necessity, never ventured abroad. 
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The aspect of the streets recalled Boccaccio's de- 
scription of plague-stricken Florence; but yester- 
day ftdl of life, gaiety, and splendour, their sole 
tenants now seemed the beccamortiy that refuse of 
the population whom large pay alone bribed to 
discharge the office of bearing the sick in litters to 
the hospitals ; or priests hastening with the Via- 
ticum to the bedside of the dying. 

In the midst of this universal prostration, 
when the cases averaged from four to five hun- 
dred daily, and the intensity of the disease was 
such that few, comparatively, recovered, Victor 
Emmanuel came down from Turin, which was 
exempt from this dreaded visitant, with Cavour 
and some of the other Ministers. Setting the 
example which the young King of Portugal has 
since so admirably followed, he went round the 
cholera hospitals, inspected their arrangements, 
addressed words of encouragement to the sick, 
and, in the endeavour to dispel the terror of 
contagion by which many persons were com- 
pletely paralysed, took in his own the blue and 
shrivelled hands of some of the dying sufferers. 

The repose from religious hostility, enjoyed 
for nearly two years, was exchanged for the 
most angry excitement, when it became known. 
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in the autumn, that a Commission had been ap- 
pointed by the Ministry to draw up a report on 
the condition of the revenues of the various xe- 
ligious corporations in the kingdom, prehminary 
to bringing forward a bill for their suppression, 
and the sale of their lands, of which the pro- 
ceeds were to be applied to augment the sti- 
pends of the country clergy, hitherto sunk in 
the greatest poverty, — ^to the payment of the 
yearly pensions assigned to the monks and nuns 
of the convents thus suppressed, — and, lastly, to 
the benefit of the State. Those orders, however, 
were exempted from this measure which had 
some definite object of utility, such as the 
charge of the sick, public instruction, and 
preaching; while the expediency of abolishing 
the rest, especially the male communities, gene- 
rally and too justly accused of sensuality and 
indolence, aU minds not warped by clerical 
intolerance readQy admitted. 

But, as might have been expected, the higher 
ranks of the ecclesiastical party (the rural clergy 
benefited too much by the proposal to be very 
energetic in attacking it) brought aU their re- 
sources to bear upon the Question. Previous to 
its presentation to the Parliament, it was fiercely 
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combated by the Tetrograde press ; and the Com- 
missioii was mundated withpetitioiis azid lemoi^ 
strances, all based upon the first artide of the 
constitution, which established the Sonum Ca* 
tholie as the dominant religion, and the eonse- 
qnent dependence of the State, in eTerr subject 
connected therewith, npon the approb^tioii of 
Borne. 

By a singalar antithesis, at the same time 
that Piedmont was contemplating' meseores 
identical with those carried oat br Joseph the 
Second in Austria at the end of the eighteeiith 
centnrr, his grand nephew was negotiating a 
Comcordat with the Holy See,, which gare the 
Papal power a grasp OTer his dominionsy sofih 
as the most exacting Ponti& had nerer yet 
obtained. 

The motion had scarcely been brooght befiwe 
the Chamber of Deputies in January,. lSa5, 
when its diseossion had to be postpoiKd £»r one 
of CTen greater moment, — tiie alHaiMre witii 
Tlngtand and Fraz^e against Bussia. On tiie 
26di January, CaTonr announced the adheraice 
of the King of Sardinia to the treaty between 
tibe two Western PoiierSy and the miKtary coii- 
Tention by which he bound himseif to furnish 
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a contingent of 15,000 men to their forces in 
the Crimea. To assist the State, already heavily 
burthened, in this fresh outlay, a separate 
financial treaty had been made with England. 
A million sterling was to be advanced to Pied- 
mont, at the rate of four per cent, yearly in- 
terest ; three per cent, to be considered as inte- 
rest on the loan, and one per cent, to go towards 
its liquidation. The British Government also 
charged itself with the transport of the troops. 

The two extreme parties opposed this alliance. 
The Left, on the grounds that the interests of 
the country did not call upon them to join a 
cause in which no Italian principle was in- 
volved; the Eight, as an act of servile com- 
pliance to foreign dictation. Cavour's triumph- 
ant reply was more like a political manifesto 
than a vindication, and attracted much attention 
at the period from the boldness with which he 
laid bare his schemes of national aggrandize- 
ment. Whatever blame may be attached in 
some quarters to the policy of this Minister, dis- 
simulation cannot certainly be classed amongst 
his failings. 

"I hold it,'' he said, in the speech which 
closed the debate, "I hold it as indispensable 

u 
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to the improvement of the actual state of Italy, 
and exceeding all other considerations in im- 
portance, to raise up her reputation, so tliat jail 
the people of the world, rulers and ruled, ekaH 
be compelled to do her justice. For this, two 
things are necessary: to prove • to Europe, first, 
that Italy has sufficient sense and moderation to 
sustain £ree institutions, and to adopt the most 
perfect known form of government; s^^ondly, 
that the military valour of her people is equal to 
that of their forefathers. 

"You have, as yet, done Italy good service 
by the conduct you have pursued during seven 
years, proving, in the most conspicuous manner, 
that Italians can govern themselves with wis- 
dom, prudence, and loyalty. It is now your 
privilege to render her an equal, if not greats, 
service; — ^it is given to our country to demon- 
strate how the sons of Italy ean bear their part 
m fields of glory. And I am certain that tibe 
laurels reaped by our soldiers in the East will 
do more for the future fate of the P^iousxila 
than all that has been effected by thoBe nwho 
thought to achieve her regeneration kfj ttkeir 
eloquence or their pen.*' 

The ejjpedition started under gloomy au&ittces. 
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The wliole comitry was plunged in dejection 
from the recent deaths in the royal family, and 
the interpretation placed thereon by the cleri- 
cals, as the hand of Providence avenging the 
sacrilegious spoliation of the convents. In 
January, within the short space of ten days, 
the grave had closed over the remains of the 
Queen Dowager, the widow of Charles Albart ; 
and of Adelaide of Austria, ihe King's consort, 
a lovely and lovrag woman, whose virtues were 
attested by the tears of an entire population, 
mourning over her untimely end as a domestic 
and irreparable loss. Notwithstanding his noto- 
rious irregularities — ^the great blot in an other- 
wise noble character — Victor Emmanuel was 
tenderly, if not faithfiilly, attached to her; and 
he had scarcely rallied from the first prostration 
of his loss, when, only a month later, he was 
summoned to a third deathbed. The Duke of 
Genoa was also called away, — ^his only brother, 
— his companion in the glories and vicissitudes 
of the campaign of Lombardy, "the best soldier 
of Piedmont," as he designated him in the first 
expression of his grief, and the destined general 
of the Crimean expedition. 

Bowed down by these successive bereave- 

u 2 
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ments, his feelings additionally embittered at 
not being allowed, from reasons of State policy, 
himself to assume the command, the King was 
compelled, on the 14th of April, to face his sol- 
diers on the plains of Alessandria for the last 
time before their departure. The contingent, 
comprising 18,000 of the choicest troops, — for 
thus liberally did the Grovemment exceed the 
stipulated number, — ^had been here assembled for 
his final inspection and farewell. But the coxirage 
that had borne him recklessly through so many 
battle-fields, failed at last; — the voice which 
boldly, year after year, filled the Senate-haU, 
proclaiming the steadfastness of principles it 
might involve a deadly struggle to uphold, now 
proved unequal to dismiss his soldiers to scenes 
of danger and renown in which he was to bear 
no part. 

It fell to Durando, the Minister of War, to 
read the simple address which Victor Emmanuel 
had intended to deliver. The ruling idea of his 
reign was there again expressed. He set before 
them the urgent necessity of the war, no less for 
the preservation of national liberty, than the 
eventual independence of Italy;— he told them 
of his deep sorrow at not being able to place 
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himself at their head; — bade them remember 
that the Cross of Savoy had abeady waved vic- 
toriously upon the shores to which they were 
bound, and confidently intrusted its honour, and 
the reputation of Italy, to their keeping. 

None who witnessed the King's demeanour 
during the delivery of these words could fail to 
put faith in his sincerity ; none who heard the 
soldiers' answering shout, or noted how the vast 
crowd of civilians of all ranks present on the 
occasion shared in their emotion and enthusiasm, 
would have needed any further assurance of the 
hold this monarch possesses over the hearts of 
his subjects. 

From the earliest times this mutual affection 
has been a characteristic of the Piedmontese 
Princes and their people. Their history is 
remarkable as containing none of the features 
we are too prone to consider inseparable from 
Italian records. No dark recitals of poisoning 
or assassination sully its pages ; none of their 
Sovereigns ever came to a violent end; none 
were ever rebelled against by their subjects, with 
the single exception of one, Count Boniface, who 
died at Turin, a captive in the hands of the 
insurgents. While the other States of Italy in 
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the Middle Ages were split into miserable f acfions, 
the nobiliiy of Piedmont were content to me^^e 
all rivahy into fidelity to the Prince to whom 
they had sworn allegiance, and thus pfreserved 
their country to realize in the present era those 
dreams of improvement and extension dierished 
long centuries ago. No other Italian family, 
among aU the names famous in the annals of the 
Peninsula, has retained any sovereign sway, aay 
popular ascendancy. The Sforza, the Visoonti, 
the Medici family, have all dwindled into ob- 
scurity : the thrones of Italy are filled by Princes 
alien in blood and national sentiment. In Sar- 
dinia alone, proof to the poison of Mazzinianism, 
and the scarcely less baneftd animosity of the 
Eetrogrades, loyalty and pride in the roysl family 
are firmly rooted; fortunate above all the other 
Italian States in possessing a rallying point> a 
dynasty deserving of its subjects' confidence and 
affection. 

A few days later the country was exposed to a 
short but severe ordeal. The renewal of lie 
debates on the law of the convents prodaced a. 
ministerial crisis. The King's state of listless*- 
nem and melancholy had been turned to good- 
account by some of the clergy whom rec^Eit 
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circumstances had dxawn around him ; and the 
scruples by which^ as we have already observed, 
he was occasionally perplexed, now revived with 
greater intensity. Without the interference of 
Azeglio, the Cabinet would have fallen into the 
hands of the Retrogrades. 

After having been voted by a large majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies, the bill had been 
carried up to the Senate. It was then that the* 
Piedmontese bishops, prompted, it was well 
known, by the Court of Bome, proposed to the 
King, on condition of the withdrawal of the 
motion, to take upon themselves the charges 
of augmenting the income of the rural clergy. 
More than ever solicitous of peace with the 
Church, Victor Emmanuel's first impulse was to 
accede to this offer, the secaret bearing of whidbf 
he did not at once penetrate. But Cavour, and 
the rest' of the Cabinet, declared themselves 
unable to accept a compromise which would for 
ever forfeit the political independence of the 
State, and tendered their resignation. 

Victor Emmanuel, saying he would take time 
to deliberate, sent for Count Eevel, since Balbo's 
death the leader of the Bight, but who had con* 
siderably' narrowed the restrictions on consti^ 
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tutional liberty which the former s religious sen- 
timents first imposed. No sooner had this tran- 
spired, than the greatest uneasiness prevailed in 
Turin. In the wake of a Ministry formed from 
the Eight, men saw a degrading Concordat with 
Eome, the riveting anew of spiritual bondage, 
and the suspension of material advancement. 
At this juncture, Azeglio flew to the assistance 
of his former colleagues and the salvation of 
the country. Immediately upon being apprised 
of what had taken place, he hastened to the 
palace, and asked an audience. Contrary to all 
precedent he was refused admission. Returning 
a second time, he was similarly repulsed, being 
told that the King, shut up in his private apart- 
ments, had expressly desired he was not to be 
intruded upon. Time pressed: he hurriedly 
wrote to his royal master, and secured the 
immediate transmission of the following let- 
ter : — 

*' Sire,* — ^In Spain it used to be prohibited, 

* We owe this interesting document to one of Azeglio's 
most devoted friends and warm admirers. It was written 
down by this gentleman from memorj', after having read it 
over several times, Azeglio's modesty not suffering hina to 
give a copy of it, on the plea that the sole motive which 
impelled him to write to the King being love to hinoi and 
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under pain of death, to touch the King. There 
was one whose robe caught fire : no one ventured 
to lay hands upon him, and the King was burnt 
to death. But were I to risk my head, or 
even the total loss of your Majesty's favour, I 
would think myself the most vile of men if, in 
a moment like this, I allowed your refusal to see 
me to deter me from addressing you. 

" Sire, believe in your old and faithful servant, 
who in your service has.had no other object than 
your good, your fame, and the welfare of the 
country: I say it with tears in my eyes, and 
kneeling at your feet : do not proceed further in 
the road you have taken. It is yet time, return 
to your previous one. A cabal of friars has 
succeeded in one day in destroying the work of 
your reign, in agitating the country, under- 
mining the Statute, obscuring your name for 
honesty and truth. There is not a moment to 
be lost. No oflBcial announcement has as yet 
made it impossible for you to retract. It was 

the country, he had no desire to gain applause for what he 
had done. The circumstance, however, being no secret, 
the friend considered it would be no breach of confidence 
to permit its insertion in these pages, as only calculated to 
confirm what is already known of the zeal, the intrepidity^ 
and the rare disinterestedness of this truly great man. 
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8aid the Crown desired to take comisdf on tiie 
subject ; let the Grown say that these eouBsets 
hare shown the proposed conditions to l)e' in- 
admissible. Let what is just past be considered 
as if it had never been, and affairs will resume 
their normal and constitntional current. IBiedr 
mont will suffer everything except being put 
anew under the priestly yoke. 

'^ Witness in Spain the result of the nxonkish 
intrigues to bring the Queen to sign a disgrace- 
ful Concordat. To what has it reduced her! 
Similar intrigues produced the downfall of James 
Stuart, of Charles X., and many others. Your 
Majesty know^ well that the things- which I 
predicted have come to pass. Believe me iiiis? 
is not a question of religion, but of intecesi^ 
Amadeus II. disputed for iiiirty years witit 
Home, and conquered at the last; Be firm, and. 
your Majesty will likewise conquer. 

" Do not be incensed against me. This aekof 
mine is the act of an honest maa^ of a fiidtllfal^ 
subject, and of a true friend- 

(Signed) '"^Az^asasoi 

"29th April, 1855.'" 

This appeal was suoces^Euli Garmnxvmmatgmiu 
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suininoiied, and the country breathed freely. It 
would have been easy for Azeglio, while reaping 
the prestige of defeating the priestly cabal, to 
have stepped himself once more into power. 
But without a. thought excepting his King's 
honour and Piedmont's prosperity, he went 
back to his writings and his painting, giving an 
example of nobleness and seL&roblivion which 
approaches the classic type of genuine patriotism. 
Notwithstanding the danger thus eseaped,^ the 
next two or three months were fall of difficulty 
and popidar discouragement. Hardly had the 
bill on the convents passed the Senate, and 
received the royal assent j when the Pope excom- 
municated all those who had taken any part m 
this measure. Had this decree been carried out, 
the King himself would have been included m 
the interdict. But the Holy See, contenting 
itself with impotent thunders, did not deem it 
prudent to drive the country into a religious 
schism. It did not enjoin the pubhcation of the 
Monitory in the churches, nor cause it to be^ 
officially intimated to the clergy of Sardinia. 

"The impression, nevertheless, of being in a 
certain sense imder the ban of the Church pre^ 
disposed the people to recognise in the incidents 
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that attended and followed the embarkation of 
the troops, fresh signals of Divine displeasure. 
One of the English transports, a magnificent 
steamer, took fire soon after leaving the port of 
Grenoa, and with great difficulty succeeded in 
running ashore on the rocky coast. A number 
of horses and mules, with the stores and medi- 
cines for the military hospitals, were consumed ; 
and though few lives in reality were lost, the 
common reports of this disaster, designedly ex- 
aggerated by the opponents of the Ministry, 
filled the remoter parts of the country with 
dismay. 

A more legitimate cause of distress was soon 
furnished by the intelligence from the Crimea, 
that the cholera was raging in the Sardinian 
camp. Amongst a population where every home, 
from the highest to the lowest, has one or more 
members in the army, and by whom family 
affections are sincerely cherished, the anguish 
spread by this announcement was universal. 
The bare truth, that in less than a month up- 
wards of a thousand of the little army had been 
carried off, was sufficiently appalling; but thfe 
Codini represented this calamity as the mere 
forerunner of its total annihilation. 
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The internal condition of affairs was equally 
depressed. The cholera had reappeared in 
Genoa, entailing, as usual, a complete stagna- 
tion in trade and enterprise ; to this was added 
the universal prevalence of the grape disease, 
of itself no light misfortune, and general iU- 
humour caused by the increasing taxes. But as 
usual with Cavour, his good genius bore him 
triumphantly through all. The temperate use 
of the Government's newly-acquired rights over 
the Church property, the conciliatory deport- 
ment of the fimctionaries charged with the deli- 
cate office of carrying them into effect, the satis- 
faction of the country priests at their improved 
condition, gradually did their work. A good 
harvest also came potently to the Government's 
assistance; while the gallantry and success of 
the Sardinian contingent at the battle of Tcher- 
naia finally turned the scale. A thoroughly mi- 
litary nation, their just pride afc the admiration 
elicited throughout Europe by the discipline and 
bearing of their troops, produced a revulsion of 
feeling before which all previous discontent was 
swept away. 

Grateful also to the Piedmontese was the 
reception given to Victor Emmanuel when, at 
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flie dose of ihe year, he Tisited P^oris and lion- 
don. In the latter especiallT, he was the object 
of the warmest demonstrations ; and his peo^ 
jojrfbll J interpreted these, as well as the giowii^ 
panegyrics of onr newspapers npon the militoET 
prowess and political attitude of his kingdom, 
into an assurance of inalienahle friendship and 
protection* 



CHAPTER XX 

Cavour represents Sardinia at the Paris Congress in 1856— 
He there points to the sad condition of Italy, and espe- 
cially the Pontifical possessions — His appeal fails of 
success from the influence of Austria ; but the seed thus 
sown destined to germinate as a European question — 
His services in the cause of Italian independence warmly 
acknowledged by Italian patriots — ^Manin, the ex-dictator 
of Venice, and Garibaldi, both exhort all Italians to re- 
gard Piedmont as their central point — Mazzini keeps 
aloof, until in June, 1857, he concocts an atrocious con- 
spii'acy at Genoa, with intent to commit all sorts of 
pillage, to land emissaries at diflferent places, and to 
declare Italy one republic — The Government, fore- 
warned, crushes the plot, and Mazzini escapes to Lon- 
don — He and a confederate, Musso, are condemned by 
default to capital punishment, but mercy is shown to 
the subordinate conspirators— Seizure of the CagliaH 
steamer connected with this affair — Spirited attitude of 
the Sardinian Government, and restitution of the vessel 
and crew — Late satisfactory progress of Sardinia — Her 
complaints against Austria — Diplomatic warfare between 
the two Governments — Austria the aggressor — The 
Italian policy of Sardinia become a necessity for her 
protection against priestly encroachments, Austrian in- 
trigue, and revolutionary factions — Austria really respon- 
sible for the consequences of a collision. 

The year 1856 b^eld Sardinia, in recogni- 
tion of her growing importance, admitted for 
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the first time to the deliberations of the great 
European Powers. Cavour, deputed to repre- 
sent her at the Congress of Paris, seized, as had 
been anticipated, upon this opportunity of call- 
ing attention to the miserable condition of the 
Italian Peninsula. 

Avoiding any allusions to the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, while he sufficiently indicated 
its grievances by describing those of the other 
States only partially under Austrian rule, he chiefly 
directed his remarks to the Pontifical dominions, 
of which he briefly sketched the history since 
the restoration of Papal government in 1815, 
forcibly exposed the existing abuses, and deve- 
loped a scheme for their reform, based on the 
withdrawal of the troops of France and Austria, 
by whom Rome and the Legations had been 
respectively occupied since 1849. 

It being well known that the former only 
continued to garrison Rome to counterpoise 
Austria's otherwise absorbing influence, the 
question concentrated itself upon the latter 
power. He appealed to the deplorable situa- 
tion of the Legations, where a state of siege 
and martial law had been subsisting for seven 
years, to evidence whether this occupation was 
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beneficial in its results. He farther demon- 
strated that the presence of Austrian troops, not 
only in the States of the Pope, but in the 
duchies, destroyed the political equilibrium of 
the Peninsula, and constituted a real danger for 
Sardinia, whose frontiers, from the Po to the 
Apennines, they were thus able to command. 

Though apparently devoid of success, Cavour 
did not look upon his representations as thrown 
away. In his statement to the Chambers on his 
return, he thus explained the causes why no pal- 
pable results were obtainable, at the same time 
that he pointed out the moral advantages se- 
cured. After extolling the good offices of Count 
Walewski and Lord Clarendon, especially " the 
ardour with which the English Plenipotentiary 
pointed out to the Congress the evils with which 
several provinces of Italy are afflicted," and de- 
relaxing that the support he gave to his represen- 
tations entitled him to the gratitude not of 
Piedmont only, but of all Italy, be unequivo- 
cally ascribed the failure of his efforts to the 
influence of Austria in the Congress. 

"This opposition prevented tlie passing of 
any resolutions on our behalf, \y\A warm wishes 
were expressed, to which tKe "V^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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gave their adhesion. I cannot believe tibat 
wishes expressed by two such great Powers as 
Prance and England will, prove fruitless; I hope, 
on the contrary, their effects will soon be appa- 
rent in the Peninsula. It must be owned, how- 
ever, that the Conferences of Paris have cer- 
tainly not tended to ameliorate our xelatioBS 
with Austria. The Sardinian and Austrian iPle- 
nipotentiaries separated without personal raii:cour, 
but, and I say it with regret, with the growing 
conviction that the policy of the two nations is 
further than ever from aj^proximating. This is 
the inevitable consequence of our Sovexeaga's 
straightforwardness, of his firmness in jnam- 
taining the independence and libertieg v'of our 
country. 

" This situation is, I admit, not'witfafiidi iks 
difficulties and dangers; but I am. ^conTiriikced 
that neither difficulties nor dangexs will efster 
induce this iassembly to recommend a chaiige i)f 
policy to the Gabrnet. Meantime we jtnay elomi 
your apjdause for a great result. The Italian 
question has now become a Euro^eaai :qiiestiaii. 
The cause of Italy has not been advocated by 
d^nagogues, revolutionists, and sectaries. It 
has been carried before the Congress i^.the^He- 
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. nipotentiaries of the great Powers of Europe, 
England and France. From the Congress it has 
now passed to the tribunal of public opinion. 
The struggle may be long; it will de- 
mand prudence and reflection; it will be sub- 
ject to fluctuations and difficulties; but I have 
the firm conviction our cause will ultimately 
triumph." 

As if moved by one impulse, all Italy has- 
tened to testify its approval of Cavour's eflforts. 
Braving the vigilance of the police, and the 
penalties in almost every instance attached to 
their circulation, addresses were forwarded to 
him from all the principal towns of the Penin- 
sula. As a proof of national gratitude, no 
sooner was it known that the Ministry pro- 
,posed increasing the fortifications of Alessandria, 
than a subscription for a gift of 100 pieces of 
cannon towards that object was set on foot, 
which was chiefly carried out by contributions 
from those who asked no better fate tiian to 
belong to that kingdom which stood so boldly 
forth to plead their wrongs. 

From Paris, Manin, the ex-dictator of Venice, 
exhorted the Italians to discard all systems of 
national jregeneration that had not Piedmont for 

X 2 
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their centre. About the same time, Gaiibaldi, 
the popular guerilla chief, celebrated for his ex- 
ploits in South America and his gallant defence 
of Eome in 1849, hitherto an uncompxoinising 
republican, also gave his public testimony in 
favour of the Government, bidding his country- 
men look to Piedmont as the hope and example 
of Italy. Except ^Fazzini, and the fe^r who 
still adhered to his tenets, all Italians now 
seemed resolved to show patience and modera- 
tion, and to desist from any revolutionary at- 
tempts until they witnessed the fixdts of Ca- 
vour's appeal to the justice and humanity of 
Europe. 

But the increasing ascendancy of the Sardi- 
nian Government, no less than this unwonted 
forbearance, were singularly disisbstefril to the 
arch-agitator, who ere long made a bold attempt 
to plunge the whole Peninsula into anarchy and 
blood. A conspiracy was discovered at Genoa, 
on the 29th of June, 1857, of which he was the 
author. Its programme was to let loose tl^ 
galley-slaves confined in the Arsenal (some 700 
or 800 in number) upon the town ; seize upon 
the most important forts ; distribute arms to the 
disaffected ; secure all the steamers in the har- 
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hour, and fill them with volunteers for an expe- 
dition against Naples ; set fire to some of the 
principal buildings, and take advantage of the 
confusion to pillage the banks and richest private 
houses. Simultaneously with this outbreak, 
Leghorn and other parts of Italy were to be 
revolutionized; and amid blackened ruins, and 
devastated homes, the Republic, One and Indi- 
visible, to be finally planted. 

But the universal reprobation excited by this 
plot showed how completely Mazzini had mis- 
calculated his chances of success, if indeed he 
had ever seriously had any other end in view 
than to rob Piedmont of its growing influence 
by compelling it to have recourse to unwonted 
severities. A fiftieth part of the motives fur- 
nished to the authorities of Grenoa, would have 
entailed the forfeiture of hundreds of lives under 
Austrian sway. Beneath the gates of the Ar- 
senal had been found trains of gunpowder ; and 
in various places of concealment, deposits of arms 
and combustibles ; but satisfied with having been 
able, through a warning received from. Pans, to 
disconcert these machinations, the Government 
dispensed with all the terrors of martial law, 
and showed great lenity in dealing with the sub- 
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ordinate ofienders. Their chief, as usual, eluded 
all danger. Although he was known to haYe 
repaired in disguise to Genoa a few days before 
the 29th, he disappeared, according to liis iny^r 
riable custom, previously to the moment when 
his plans were to have reached maturity, and 
was soon heard of again in London. 

The Grovemment fought him with novel but 
singularly effective weapons. When the trial of 
the conspirators came on a few months later, 
Mazzini, and his principal accomplice, a mer- 
chant named Musso, were condemned by de£xult 
to capital punishment ; but of the forty-one 
culprits who were present, all belongings to the 
lower orders of Grenoese or Umiffrati, not one 
received the extreme sentence of the law. After 
undergoing little more than a twelvemonth's 
confinement, a free pardon has recently been 
granted to them by the King, so that Piedmont 
can now boast of having no political prisoners. 

So quietly did the whole affair pass over that 
it would soon have been forgotten, but for the 
complications to which the seizure of the Ca- 
^Kari gave rise. As is well known, a day or two 
before the projected insurrection, this steasner, 
usually plying between Genoa and Tunis, started 
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OH one of Her cnstomary voyages. No S6©ner 
was she on the high seas, than Colonel Pisacaneiv 
and others who embarked with him as passen- 
gers, overpowered the crew, and altered the 
vessel's course. Landing at Ponza, in the; 
kingdom of Naples, they liberated 300 political 
prisoners, furnished them with arms, and taking 
them on board, steered towards Sapri, a small 
seaport, in the province of Salerno. There 
they were encountered, and after a desperate 
resistance overcome, by a Neapolitan force. 
Many were left upon the field, and their- leader 
Pisacane died soon after of his woucnds. The 
remainder were thrown into prison, and the 
crew of the Cagliari, innocent of any participa- 
tion in their offence, shared the same fate. The 
steamer also was retained as a lawful capture by 
the Neapolitan Grovemment. 

The spirited attitude of Sardinia, in insisting 
on the liberation of the sailors, and the restitu- 
tion of ilie vessel, gained her much applause, but 
it was not till she had exhausted every channel 
of remonstrance and an appeal to arms began to 
be talked of, that the King of Naples gave in. 
By a surly sort of compromise, the Cagliari and 
her crew were given up to the English consul 
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at Naples, who, repairing in her to Grenoa, con- 
signed both, after a year's drtmtion, to the 
native authorities. 

But it must not be supposed that the foreign 
questions upon which we have seen the Pied- 
montese Grovemment engaged, produced any 
abatement of its zeal for the country's internal 
prosperity. "While the magnitude of Sardinia's 
material achievements, in the grand public 
works which she indefatigably promoted, en- 
titled her to be ranked," to use the words of an 
English panegyrist, "immediately after Borne 
among ancient, and England among modem 
States," no department escaped the Ministry's 
attention. Free schools, evening classes, public 
lectures, infant schools and asylums, all attested 
its solicitude for the intellectual and moral cul- 
ture of the population. Faithful in its protec- 
tion of religious liberty, it permitted the erection 
of three Protestant churches at Nice, at Genoa, 
and Pignerol, for the Valdese worship ; and the 
members of the free Italian Church hold their 
meetings in Turin, Genoa, and several of the 
provincial towns without molestation. Exten- 
sive manufactories of silk, woollen stuffs, soap, 
wax and composite candles, linen, glass and 
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china, springing up on every side, show the 
spread of industrial undertakings; and of the 
perfection to which these may be carried, as well 
as jewellery, firearms, cabinet and wood-carving, 
the National Exhibition at Turin of 1858 gave 
some remarkable specimens. Agriculture, as 
might be expected from the early patron of the 
Associazione Agraria, is carefully promoted. The 
iron mines of Savoy and of the island of Sar- 
dinia, formerly a State monopoly, now wisely 
thrown open to individual enterprise, promise to 
become of considerable importance. The newly- 
opened marble quarries of the Alps and the Apen- 
nines lead to similar expectations. So great is 
the improvement in machinery, that the railroads 
which cover the State are now traversed by loco- 
motives of native construction ; — and the watch- 
makers of Savoy rival those of neighbouring 
Greneva. The navy is also considerably increased, 
and the mercantile marine is rapidly gaining in 
reputation and extension. 

We wish our task had ended here, but no 
sketch of Piedmont's actual position would be 
complete without some reference to her grounds 
of complaint against Austria, and her engage- 
ments towards Italy. 
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After the CongresB of Pam, iiie rdadsicns of 

S gfdiiil a and faer ne^hboor were, if poanMe^ 
Ia» andcaUe tiian befcre. The Emptor, w^v 
in 1S55, had premeditatelj lighted the Court of 
Tnrin, br retnmiiig no answer to Haft affinal 
notification of the dea&» o£ die two Qiiecx& 
wa» deeply hnrt^ when he visited Mthnn. tw& 
years later^ that of dD the Pdnees of Italy, 
Virtor Emmanuel was the only one who sent no 
officer to compfimeiit him. Additioiially esaa- 
pexated by the coldness with which he wa» re* 
ceired hy all classes of the Lombairds — the si- 
lence of the streets, the empty desolation of the 
theatres^ unless compnlsorily filled,^ the afasenw 
of dl tl^ nobility from the court levec9 aad 
entertamments — the Emperor, it is snd, waff 
with drfficnliy restrained firom an a ggiisauiie 
xnoTement against Piedmont. Hiaid fVaDoa 
Joseph consulted his own ardent indbiafeioBs^ 



* When the Emperor went in ^ate to ibe opem^ tibe 
police went round to the prqprietoxs of boxes, to eomxaaBd 
ibm attendance. The impromptn excuses of OIikss^ 
fannlj movming, &e^ were so numerGFOs, tibat nodiiii^ baft 
ei^tjr boxes would have met th« Imperial ptat; i^hm weat- 
BSDta were there£iMre compeDed to gire them up §or tiis 
eyening, and thej were filled with &e wires and daughters 
of Austrian employes. 
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an Austrian army would at once have crossed 
the Ticino. 

Postponing for a little longer the inevitable 
straggle, the quarrel was carried anew into the 
field of diplomacy. An angry remonsteance was 
addressed to Cavour from the Foreign Office ad» 
Vienna, in the spring of 1857, on the offensive 
tone of the Piedmontese journals towards the 
Imperial Grovemment, and at the passive atti- 
tude of the Sardinian Ministry in suffering these 
provocations, " by wliich the Emperor felt per- 
sonally aggrieved;" at the sanction given to 
the subscription for the hundred pieces of ord- 
nance for Alessandria ; and the reception of pre- 
tended deputations from the Lombard provinces 
to express their admiration of a policy their own 
Government disapproved. 

Cavour's reply was considered a most skilfnl 
combination of cool reasoning, sarcasm, an 
intrepidity. Admitting that the language of 
the hberal press in Piedmont was, to his regret, 
often intemperate, he regretted equally tliat tlae 
institutions of the country only permitted liim 
to recommend the Imperial Government to tixux 
to account the means provided by the PiedHxon- 
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tese legislature * for the punishment of oiSences 
of this description ; means which, if, like other 
Governments, it would deign to use, by prosecut- 
ing the offending journals, it would like them 
have no necessity to renew its complaints. At 
the same time, he owned himself unable to com- 
prehend how the hostility of the liberal journals 
could entail any inconvenience on the Austrian 
Government, as their introduction into the pro- 
vinces of the empire was most severely inter- 
dicted ; and called its attention to the fact that 
the attacks of a portion of the English and 
Belgian press, equally if not more violent, upon 
the policy of Austria, had never been considered 
as dangerous to its security, nor been construed 
into an act of premeditated ill-wiU, or culpable 
indifference, on the part of their respective Go- 
vernments. The sensitiveness now displayed 
would lead to the inference that the Austrian 
newspapers themselves, in their allusions to 
Piedmont, never passed the limits of moderation. 
Far from this, however, being the fact, he con- 

* By the law passed in 1852, for rendering the attacks of 
the press on foreign Sovereigns punishable, which is more 
stringent than in either England or Belgium. 
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tended that the virulence of their language, the 
personality of their attacks against King Victor 
Emmanuel and his Ministers, yielded in nothing 
to the excesses of the Sardinian press of which 
complaint was made — ^without taking into ac- 
count this notable difference, that whereas the 
latter were the emanations of a free press, often 
antagonistic to its own Government, the former, 
as having been previously submitted to the cen- 
sorship, and appearing in the columns of official 
journals, might be taken as conclusive evidence 
that they were sanctioned, if not even directed, 
by the Cabinet of Vienna. 

The other charges in Count BuoVs despatch 
were thus replied to: — "With respect to the 
demonstrations we are accused of having pro- 
voked in other parts of Italy, we defy the 
production of a single fact to justify the asser- 
tion. The Sardinian Government having called 
the attention of the Congress of Paris to the 
condition of Italy, and the necessity of amelio- 
rating it by peaceful and legal means, this pro- 
ceeding excited, without any other provocation, 
the expression of the gratitude and sympathy of 
SL great number of individuals inhabiting differ- 
ent parts of the Peninsula. There is nothing in 
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this to authorise the complaints of Austria. She 
also, though differing as to the means to be em- 
ployed, has recognised that the state of things 
in Italy required modification. By the acts she 
has recently accomplished,* by those announced 
BS speedily forthcoming, she has demonstrated 
that the statements of the Sardinian Plenipoten- 
tiaries were not devoid of foundation, and that 
the approbation inspired by their efforts cannot 
be imputed to them as proofs of direct hostility 
to Austria." 

We might multiply instances to show how 
the breach went on widening between these 
powers, but we have quoted enough to establish 
that in the long struggle between tibte antago- 
nistic principles of which they a^e tihe represen- 
tatives, Sardinia has not been the aggressor. It 
should not be imputed to her as a crbne, that 
her political good faith, bravery, and persever- 
ance, and the contagion of her free .institutions, 
have rendered her too dangerous a neighbour; — 
she ought not in fairness to be taxed with Sbas- 

* The recent, though limited, amnesty ; the reversal of 
the decree of sequestration on the property of the Lombard 
mobility naturalized in Pi«dmont ; and the remoyal of the 
; state of siege. 
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ttening on a war, when it is known that, all other 
eflforts at subduing her spirit being exhausted, 
Austria, by her concentration of troops in Lom- 
bardy, and increased garrisons in the duchy of 
Earma, was this winter the first to show she was 
preparing for hostilities. 

It is too much to afl&rm in the present state 
of the Peninsula, that in the substitution of a 
.powerful, enlightened, and trusted Grovernment 
in Upper Italy, for the stern despotic rule of 
Austrig,, lies the sole hope of averting a social and 
political cataclysm which may even ecKpse the 
.first French Eevolution in its dire consequences. 

But apart firom these considerations, the 
Italian policy of Sardinia has become an impera- 
tive necessity. Without pursuing it she would 
never have saved her independence. Had she not 
rallied the Uberal party around her constitution, 
she would have been unable to make h^d 
against the intrigues of Austria and the clericals, 
or to defeat the ascendancy of Mazzini. It was 
in consequence of the conviction that they had 
at last found a faithfiil exponent of their cause 
that the Italians, for the last three years, pa- 
tiently awaited, under increasing grievances, the 
result xrf Cavour fi inteqwsition in their favour ; 
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and to their faith in Victor Emmanuel is it due 
that the monarchical principle was never before 
so universally recognised or respected. 

But mortal endurance has its limits. The 
good wishes of the Congress of Paris have been 
utterly barren of results ; and Austria, either in 
her own special provinces or in other subject 
States, has goaded the Italian population to the 
verge of desperation. Their reliance on Pied- 
mont alone keeps them from an outbreak in 
which, before falling anew under the unrelent- 
ing yoke, the score of ten years' deadly hatred 
will be paid. For the Grovernment to draw 
back now, would be to undo aU that has been 
achieved, and give the signal for a revolution, in 
which the Throne and the Constitution might 
both be swept away. Hence, the words of 
Victor Emmanuel to the Sardinian Parliament, 
at the beginning of this year, " We are not in- 
sensible to the cry of anguish which reaches us 
from so many parts of Italy," was no oratorical 
flourish, but a solemn recognition of the claims 
imposed upon him, and the Subalpine people, by 
the public acts and professions of his reign. 

Woodlkll and Kiader, Printer^ Angel Court, Skinner SUeet, London. 
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